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COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC. 


FOR 


1848. 


PART I. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON SUBJECTS OF MATHEMATICS, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY, CHRONOLOGY, 
GEOGRAPHY, STATISTICS, &c. 


I.—ON DECIMAL COINAGE, 


SEVEN years ago (in the “‘ Companion” for 1841) we endea- 
voured to call attention to the advantages of decimal coinage, 
and the ease with which they might be secured. The article 
in- question had a particular reference to the introduction of 
logarithmic calculation into commerce, which,,though one of 
the benefits in question, is perhaps, of all, the one which is least 
appreciated by persons in general. Since that time an opinion 
on the subject has gradually grown, and it has been, in the 


_ main, for the change. There are those with whom it is a posi- 


tive predilection, arising out of a strong sense of the conveni- 
ences of the proposed system. There are others, and many 
more in number, who believe that the balance of advantage is 
with the proposal, on the whole, and who would rather assent 
than dissent; but more from a consciousness that the thing 
must be, and will be, than from any such strength of-conviction 
in favour of the change as would lead them to face opposition 
for the sake of it. There are others who have not any clear 
idea upon the positive benefits to be derived, but who are 
swayed by a general impression that a decimal system of count- 
ing ought to be accompanied by a decimal system of measuring. 
We have met with such a number of men engaged in business 
(almost every one we have spoken to on the subject) who ex- 
press no fear of the change, but rather a desire for it, that we 


are satisfied the usual difficulty, attachment to established usage, 


and apprehension of the consequences of disturbance, does not 
exist to any serious extent. The proceedings in Parliament 
during the last Session, on the occasion of Dr. Bowring’s 
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motion, seem to confirm us in what we have stated. There 
was not opposition enough.tg make a debate, worthy of the 
name; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in yielding the 
first step, the introduction of a two-shilling coin, rested his 
non-acquiescence in the whole extent of the motion on the 
want of a strong public interest in favour of the question, and 
the slow growth of belief adverse to existing usages. He said, 
as plain as a Chancellor of the Exchequer could speak, Force 
me; and here I am, ready to be forced. In perfect conviction 
that we are within a little of the change, we try to- keep the 
subject before our readers, and to introduce it, in the most ele- 
mentary form, to those who may have been frightened by the 
logarithms in our former paper. 

When the decimal coinage is contemplated, the questions 
we naturally ask are—1l. What is the new state of things, as 
compared with the old? 2. What effect will be produced on 
the ordinary usages of life? 3. How are those who cannot 
easily adapt themselves to the change, to manage to speak the 
‘old language to themselves, and the new to the rest of the 
world? 4. How, when the new state of things is established, are 
those who must do it to return to the old system as occasion 
arises? 5, What amount of legislation will be required? 
6. What do we gain upon a fair balance of conveniences and in- 
conveniences ? We shall take these questions in order, 

1. What is the new state of things, as compared with the 
old ? 

If the change be made in that simplest way in which there is | 
a tolerably general agreement that it must be made, if at all, 
there will be no necessity to withdraw from circulation any one 
coin now in use, nor to change any name. It may perhaps be 
thought advisable to abolish the half-crown and tive-shilling 
piece ; but this is not essential. The great alteration will be 
in what is technically called the money of account. By this 
phrase is meant the various denominations of money which are 
set down in calculations. Thus when, during the war, the 
Spanish dollar was circulating at 4s. 9d. (and, by the way, no 
difficulty was ever made about reckoning these fractional coins), 
it never became money of account, never interfered with the 
£ s. d. of the books. 

Our present style of account is in pounds, shillings, pence, 
and farthings; but as the farthing is rarely used, it will be 
convenient not to mention it as old money: in this article it 
shall be entirely a coin of the new account. This new account 
will be, say in pounds, royals, groats, farthings, 10 of each 
going to the one before it; so that 10 farthings are a groat, 10 
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groats a royal, 10 royals a pound. The pound is precisely the 
same thing in both systems; the royal is two of our actual 
shillings; the groat is 5 new halfpence, or 10 new farthings. 
The new halfpenny differs from the old one in that 25 go to the 
shilling, instead of 24. If, after the change is completed, any 
one should forget or refuse to distinguish the new and old 
halfpenny, the difference that it would make is as follows :— 
The receiver would lose four per cent. on the odd copper of the 
money which passes between them, and the payer would gain 
it. Thus, suppose 6s. 43d. was due the day before the change, 
and is to be paid the day‘after it. Six shillings of the old 
account is three royals of the new, absolutely; 9 new halfpence 
(supposed to be paid instead of 9 old bats are 9-25ths of a 
shilling, or half-royal, instead of 9-24ths: the difference is three 
quarters of a new farthing. 

When such writing is seen as £45,768, it would mean 45 
pounds, 7 royals, 6 groats, 8 farthings. To find the tenth part 
of this we should write down £4,5768, meaning 4 pounds, 5 
royals, 7 groats, 6 farthings, and 8-tenths of a farthing. To 
multiply it by 26, or to divide by 12, we should proceed by 
common arithmetic, as follows :— 


45,768 12)45,768 
26 
3,814 
274608 
91536 
1189,968 


And thus we should get 1189 pounds, 9 royals, 6 groats, 8 
farthings, and 3 pounds, 8 royals, 1 groat, 4 farthings. 
2. What effect will be produced on the ordinary usages of 
life 2 | 

_ Hardly any need be produced. The royal and groat would 
soon pass under their names, because they would come out as 
new coins. But they-would appear, and be thought of, as ¢7vo 
shillings and as twopence-halfpenny. We are well used to 
23 by means of the half-crown; and the succession of groats, 
23d. 5d. 74d. 10d. &c., would be all the easier. The great 
pinch, ifit really be one, lies in the odd halfpenny which would 
‘go to the shilling. Imagine silver so scarce and copper so 
plenty, that any one who gives you change for a shilling gives 
a halfpenny for the accommodation. The change is always a 
halfpenny more than now, and a farthing on the sixpence. The 
price of the shilling has zisen to twelvepence-halfpenny. We 
are, in truth, well accustomed, to deal, and suddenly, with much 
B2 
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more difficult changes in the price of articles; but an altera- 
tion in the money startles us*more than any other. 

In all probability, the reckoning by groats would go as far as 
the (two shilling) royal, just as we now often reckon by pence 
as far as eighteenpence, at least. 

3. How are those who cannot adapt themselves easily to the 
change, to manage to speak the old language to themselves, and 
the new to the rest of the world ? 

This, when the pressure comes, will be more easily done 
than any one supposes who is not much of an arithmetician, 
and looks at an article of this kind from curiosity, without any 
particular desire to master difficulties. Suppose, for example, 
he has 4/. 15s. 104d., got out in the old way. There can be 
no difficulty about the shillings: six royals and five groats give 
the 13 shillings. Accordingly, £4,65 represents 4/. 13s. A 
royal for each pair of shillings; 5 groats for the odd one, if 
any. Turn the rest into farthings (41), and here are the re- 
maining groats and farthings (new), provided only that one be 
added (making it 42) when the overplus above shillings is six- 
pence or more. Thus, 4/. 13s. 10id. is £4,692, or 4 pounds, 
6 royals, 9 groats, 2 farthings. . 

This rule gives a little too small a result in new money, ex- 
cept when the sum is an exact number of sixpences. But the 
error never amounts to a farthing. Properly, 47. 13s. 103d. 
is £4,692708333, being above the preceding account of it by 
7-tenths of a farthing, 0 hundredths, 8 thousandths, 3 ten thou- 
sandths, &c. But this will be of no consequence. 

The three places of figures that follow the pounds in the new 
system may then be explained thus :— 


i 
Second. | 


First. Third. 


This column takes 0 This column takes 5 | This column takes 


for any thing under 
two shillings, and 1 
for every two shillings, 


Royals. 


for the odd shilling, if | 
| there be one. 


Also 1 
for every ten farthings 
in the pence and farth- 
ings of the old reckon- 
ing. 


Groats. 


the units left of the 
farthings in the pence 
and farthings, with an 
additional unit if they 
amount to sixpence. 


Farthings. 


If the difficulty were a real one, it might be said that this way 
out of it would be harder than itself. 
imaginary than real; and the preceding process is, in fact, the 


But it will be more 
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readiest way, both for those who feel it and those who do not, 
for turning the old money into new. Those who at first chink 
that they cannot reckon in the new money, will find that they 
can; but they may gain assurance in the meanwhile by seeing 
an option. ‘The following are some examples, the figures after 
the comma being royals, groats, and farthings. 

a g. 


Ss. S. san Sf soda gf. 
0 44 . 1 7 5 0 2 53 ,1 2 1 7 3 5 3 
06 0 25 1 13 5 6 2 83 ,1 3 5 69 5 
07 9 29 1 2: 0 6 1 3°03 ,1 5 2 16 13 8 0 6 
0 98 0 4 0 16 0 7 5 3.9 ,| 8 7 17113 8 9 8 

1103 0 9 3 46 .2 2 5 18 23 9 0 9 


The error of this transition may be easily remembered, as 
follows :—The new account, in the above rule, falls short of 
accuracy by such a fraction of a new farthing as the copper in 
the old account is of sixpence. Thus, when we say that lds. 
102d. is ,794, the copper being 42d. which is the same fraction 
of sixpence as 19 is of 24, the new account is too small by 
19-24ths of a farthing. ‘Take 4 for every farthing in the copper, 
and an additional unit for every six of them, and we have the two 
next places, the tenths and hundredths of a farthing. Thus, 
4 times 19 being 76, which with 3 for the three sixes in 19 is 
79, we have ,79479 for 15s. 102d., or 7 royals, 9 groats, 4 
farthings, 7 tenths of a farthing, and 9 hundredths of a farthing. 
Thus, 3s, 7}d. is 18020. This is a superfluous degree of 
accuracy for nearly all purposes; but power gives confidence, 
even when it is not wanted. ; 

4. How, when the new state of things is established, are 
those who must do it to return to the old system, as occasion 
arises 2 | 

By an inversion of the last rule. Allow two shillings for 
each royal, one shilling for five groats, and an old farthing for 
every new farthing left, abating 1 for 25 or more. Thus, ,692 
is 13 shillings (six pairs and one) and 42 new farthings, 42 
being left out of 92 when 50 is taken out for the odd shilling. 
Say 41 old farthings, or 10}d. Accordingly, ,692 is 133. 104d. 
Thus, ,083 is 1s. 10$d.; and ,644 is 12s. 102d.; and ,218 is 
4s. 4td.; andsoon, 


These rules are actually in use among accountants who are 


acquainted with decimal fractions, though not to the extent 
which they ought to be. It is easier to turn the old money into 
imaginary new money, to work with the latter, and then return 
the answer into the old system, than to practise the ordinary 
methods. It is true that, instead of calling the places which 
follow the pounds by the names of royals, groats, and farthings, 
they are called decimals of a pound, which they are; the 
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10 On Decimal Coinage. 
‘i royal being the tenth, the groat the hundredth, and the farthing 
, 4 the thousandth. Thus, if we had the following question :— 
162. 10s. 24d. yields 237. 1s. 111: how much does 1467. 3s. 
Ma 23d. yield? The ordinary mode of doing it by those who are 
ti not expert at the rule of practice, the way which is taught in 
4 ie schools, has not a figure less than the following:— _ 
£os £ os. ad. 
16 10 2} 93 111! 146 3 23 
Bo: 20 20 20 
af 330 461 2923 
12. 12 12 
3962 35078 
me: 4 4 4 
15850 22173 140315 
22173 
420945 
982205 
140315 
280630 
280630 
15850)3111204495(196290 
15850 49072 2 
4089 4 
152620 204 9 
142650 £204 9s. 44d. 
+4a farthing. 
99704 
95100 
46044 
31700 
143449 
142650 
q 7995 


In order to compare this with the result-of the new coinage, 
we are to remember that our present system, which turns the 
student away from ordinary decimal integer arithmetic before 
he is master of it, prevents him from practising useful abbrevi- 
ations. The system which would soon be taught would give 
the following mode of working, in which the trouble is increased 
by taking the tenths and hundredths of farthings. If we had 
begun with the new system, instead of representing the old, 
these fractions of farthings would have been avoided. 
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16,51041 23,09687 146,16145 
7869032 
292322900 
42648435 
1315453 
87697 
11693 
1023 


1651041 )337587201(204,469 
737909 £204 9s. 43d. 
77464 
11442 
1536 
50 


We shall presently resume this subject. 

5. What amount of legislation will be required ? 

By legislation we mean actual imposition of rule, whether 
by the Crown or by Parliament. The issue of two new 
coins, the royal and the groat, and the fixing the royal at 100 
farthings, or the shilling at 25 halfpence, is all that is required. 
It is not necessary to enact that accounts shall be kept in the 
new coins, except as to law proceedings. The bankers, and 
particularly the Bank of England, have a slight inducement to 
make the change. At present, nothing below a penny is carried 
to the credit of any one; that penny would be changed into 
five farthings, or the half groat. Accordingly, in all such ac- 
counts, the last column would be filled with noughts or fives. 

6. What do we gain by the change upon a fair balance of 
convenience and inconvenience ? 

The inconveniences are soon enumerated. We have the 
difficulties common to all changes, which, as we have seen, are 
in this case slight, and the inconvenience of historical reference. 
This last is not much, as we have also seen: even in referring 
to old accounts, the nearest new farthing may, with very little 
practice, be brought out in the head from any sum in the old 
ledger. Both these difficulties become less and less from day 
to day, and pay their own expenses in a limited time, leaving 
what all admit to be an immense facilitation to be enjoyed in 
perpetuity. 

The great advantages of the measure are threefold. First, 
all the operations of arithmetic are reduced to those of. the 
decimal system. In the example which we have given, intended 
to show that, even on, decimal reckoning is more advantageous 
than that by pounds shillings and pence, we have not arrived 
at the full benefit of the new system. Take the same ques- 
tion, with new farthings, omitting their fractions, and we have, 
assuming the shortest mode of working, the following :— 
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12 On Decimal Coinage. 
If 167. 5x. lyr. Uf. yield 237. Or. 9gr. 7f., how much will 
1462. Ir. Gyr. 27. yield 2 


16,511 23,097 _ 146,162 


2923240 
438486 
13154 
1023 


16511)3375903( 204,464 
73703 £204 4r. 6 gr. 4f. 
7659 
1055 
64 
We do not attend to the possible objection that we have in- 
troduced contracted methods of calculation (explained in part 
in the article on computation in the ‘‘ Companion” for 1844), 
and have thereby magnified the advantage gained by the new 
method. Tor the only reason why those abridgments, which 
save about half the trouble of multiplication and division, are 
not now in common use, is simply that the paramount necessity 
of practising our present money system prevents young calcu- 
lators from having time to learn them, or opportunity to use 
them. The want of them is a consequence of our present sys- 
tem; the introduction of them would follow the new one. 
There are two modes of comparison common in business, one 
by how much per cent., the other by how much in the pound. 
Yo reduce one to the other with accuracy is a problem (in 
common usage) of the rule of three: generally speaking, a man. 
of business is satisfied with a guess. Thus, 13s. 9}d. in the 
pound give 65 per cent. for the 13s., 24 for the Gd., and 14 
for the 8d.: about 69 per cent. The rules of reduction given 
under the third and fourth heads are worth learning, were it 
only for this one question of reducing poundage to per centage, 
and the converse. ‘Thus, 13s. 9$d. gives ,68958, which is 
£68,958 per cent., or G8/. 19s. 2d. in 1002: all done by the 
head. Now, let us have it secundem artem :— 
£1 13s. 9d. £100. 


12 


165 
9 ' 


<= 


12)16556 
20)1379 2 


68 19 £68 19s, 2d. 
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On Decimal Coinage. 13 


Conversely, suppose we want to know how much 43/. 17s. 
43d. per cent. is in the pound. Let us first take the grand 
process. 


£100 £43 17s. 42d. £1 
20 


877 


12 


10528 
4 


4)421,15 


12)105 1 
8 9 Ans. 93d.! 


But we might at once write—43/. 17s. 43d. as £43,869 
and ,43869 (use ,438) gives 8s, 9}d., the answer. 

In the new system, the distinction of per centage and pound- 
age would soon disappear altogether. Thus, 62,314 per cent., 
or £62 37. lg. 4f. in 1002. would be identical with ,62314 in 
the pound, or 6 royals, 2 groats, 3 farthings, 1 tenth, 4 hun- 
dredths in the pound, 

We might swell this paper with detail of the advantages 
which a decimal system would give in mere calculation; but 
they are never disputed, though not always fully seen. 

Secondly, the introduction of decimal coinage would prepare 
the way for the change to decimal weights and measures. ‘The 
difficulties of this last alteration are immeasurably greater than 
those of the coinage, which the Government holds in its own 
hands. -Nothing but a strong demand on the part of the public 
would bring it about; and it is not likely that such a demand 
would ever be created except by experience of the advantages 
of the coinage plan. The members of the last Commission 
upon weights and measures (who reported in December, 1841) 
were afraid of proposing as much of the decimal system as they 
approved; but they saw the step which was in the power of 
the Government, and recommended a decimal system of money 
in the following words :— 

“* The first point which has called for our special notice, is 
the general question of decimal scale. In introducing this 
subject, we beg leave to invite the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the advantage and the facility of establishing in this 
country a decimal system of coinage. In our opinion no single 
change which it is in the power of a Government to effect in 
our monetary ” [metrical ?] ‘system, would be felt by all 
classes as equally beneficial with this, when the temporary in- 

B 3 
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conveniences attending the change had passed away. The 
facility consists in the ease of interposing between the sovereign 
(or pound) and the shilling, a new coin equivalent to two shil- 
lings (to be called by a distinct name); of considering the 
farthing (which now passes as the 960th part of a pound) as 
the 1000th part of that unit; of establishing a coin of value 
equal to the 100th part of a pound; and of circulating, besides 
these principal members of a decimal coinage, other coins of 
values bearing a simple relation to them, including coins of 
the same value as the present shilling and sixpence. We-do 
not feel ourselves at liberty to enter further into this subject ; 
but we have felt it imperative on us to advert to it, because 
no circumstance whatever would contribute so much to decimal 
scale, in weights and measures, in these respects in which it is 
really useful, as the establishment of a decimal coinage.” 
Though thus sensible of the advantage of decimals in mat- 
ters of coin, the Commissioners leaned to the binary system in 
many cases of weight and measure for buying and selling, 
apparently led by the great simplicity of this division, and its fit- 
ness, as things now stand, for the uninstructed classes. And 
in trath, if it were contemplated that education should remain 
in its present state, no such thing ought to be attempted as a 
violent alteration of ordinary measure or weight. But having 
the coinage by which to teach a decimal system, and having at 
last some chance of a considerable extension of the means of 
education, of which common decimal arithmetic is to forma 
prominent part, there is much reason, we think, to look for- 
ward to a wish, on the part of those whose fathers are now the 
ignorant portion of the community, for the complete adoption 
of a decimal system. 

The Commissioners appear to us not to have sufficiently 
weighed, while recommending decimal money in any and every 
case, the fact that there is an extraordinary point of simplicity 
in a complete decimal mode of adjustment, which is wanting 
when, with decimal coinage only, a binary system of weights 
and measures is adopted. Suppose we had, for instance, a 
pound of 10 ounces, an ounce of 10 drachms, a drachm of 10 
grains; and also the coinage of pounds, royals, groats, and 
farthings. For every farthing in the price of a grain, there is 
a groat in the price of a drachm, a royal in the price of an 
ounce, a pound in the price of a pound of weight. Thus 
£63,792 per hundred weight (of 100 pounds) is, ,63792 per 
pound ,063792 per ounce, and so on. This connection would 
be invaluable; the price of one denomination would be changed 
into that of another by simple removal of a comma from one 
place to another. 
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We repeat, however, that education must promote the de- 
mand for a complete decimal system: but that the application 
of the principle to coinage only must first promote education. 
And this brings us to the third of the advantages which we 
assert to be the necessary consequence of this simple altera- 
tion of the money. Has any one of our readers ever taken the 
pains to form an idea how much of the time actually spent in 
education in Great Britain and Ireland is spent in overcoming 
the disadvantage of our present system of coinage? We say 
coinage, because by far the greater part of practice in commercial 
arithmetic is devoted to pounds, shillings, and pence. We 
believe that five per cent. is under the mark, taking in all 
classes: we believe that in purely commercial schools it is a 
great deal more; but that in all together, from Oxford and 
Cambridge down to the lowest village school, more than five 
per cent., more than one twentieth of the whole time passed in 
every kind of learning and practising, is lost by the having two 
systems of arithmetic to learn, the common decimal, and the 
monetary. We put down arithmetic, looking at the mass of 
places in which only reading, writing, and ciphering, are 
taught, as more than 20 per cent. (we cannot say how much 
more) of the whole: and we estimate the dead loss of time 
which arises out of our monetary system, as one quarter at 
least of that 20 per cent. We speak of time only: were we 
to compare what is done, as to efficiency, as to sound result 
produced, we should say much more. But suppose it five 
per cent., and we think we could maintain this statistically ; 
or go lower, suppose it three per cent.; and what is the result ? 
Three hours out of every hundred spent in education are em- 
ployed in mere consequence of a system which is in itself, and 
without reference to the trouble of learning it, a positive dis- 
advantage. It would be well to abolish this system even 
though it saved nothing in teaching, and, besides this, we turn 
every 97 hours of useful school work into 100. Add to this, 
the relief given by the abolition of the worst part of the 
drudgery of learning computation, which lies in this, that there 
is a lower deep beneath the lowest. As soon as the unfortunate 
schoolboy has mastered the four rules, there is a weary 
recommencement of his toil. 

In all the earlier rules of arithmetic, there is nothing which 
appears to apply. The most ordinary questions of every day 
life seem to be beyond the power of addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication and division, of ordinary numbers. And so they 
are: because the money, weights, and measures are all num- 
bered on other systems. If the change were made in the 
money only, an immense power of application would be im- 
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mediately given. ‘The addition and subtraction of common 
units would give that of money: by common multiplication 
and division tie total price of integers, or the price of one from 
the total price, would be found, Thus 138 at 37. 2g7r. 7f. a 
piece, or ,327/. would be determined by the ordinary multipli- 
cation of 138 and ,327 to be 45,1261. or 402. 12. 2gr. Gf. 
At first, many would be slow to see, perhaps to believe, the 
closeness of the connexion which exists between ordinary nu- 
meration and the decimal system applied to any thing concrete. 
It is in fact more than connexion ; it is identity. A great part 
of the apparent difference arises as follows. ‘Though it be the 
principle of our numeration, and of every other, to make col- 
lections, and to monadize those collections, that is, to make 
units of them, to consider each collection as anew kind of one, 
yet the want of language prevents us from a clear view of the 
process. We ought to have a word for ove ten; expressive 
of the distinction (which is not one of value but of form) be- 
tween it and ten oxes. Such distinctions we have in weights 
and measures, but not in ordinary numeration. Twelve pence 
are one shilling, which is not merely the twelve pence, but a 
new formation out of the collection, another thing. 'To have 
this as clearly in common numeration, we must invent some 
names. If we call 10 a parcel, 100 a basket, 1000 a sack, 
then 4683 read as 4 sacks, 6 baskets, 8 parcels, and 3, pre- 
sents the view the want of which may make many think that 
there is really some essential difference between abstract 
numeration and-calculation in concrete measurement. 

Some persons have proposed that, when a decimal system 
is completely introduced, the subdivisions should have common 
names, expressive only of their derivation: that a pound of 
weight, a pound of money, a mile, an acre, &c. should each 
have its dime, or tenth part, its cet, or hundredth part, its 
mill, or thousandth part, &c. Accordingly, when the coinage 
is altered, they would have what we have called royal, groat, 
and farthing, to be at once the dime, cent, and mill, of a pound. 
To this we see serious objection. It is desirable beyond a 
doubt, to have these general names, expressive of the relations 
of tenth, hundredth, thousandth: but that the same name 
should at once express a piece of money, a weight, a length, a 
surface, a measure of capacity, &c. would lead to a hopeless 
and ludicrous confusion. Perhaps the ingenuity of swindlers 
would make it serve many purposes of fraud. 

There is one inconvenience connected with the matter of the 
new coinage. The groat of ten farthings must be a distinct 
coin. It cannot be silver, for it would be too small; anda 


very adulterated silver would give rise to much spurious coin, 
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At the same time, twopence-halfpenny in one mass of copper, 
is thought to be too big. We have heard this held to be a 
sufficient objection to the whole scheme, but only by those 
who cannot tolerate any plan except one which is supremely 
advantageous in every respect. ‘Those who remember that 
the copper coinage is not really of its value will not perhaps 
see much difficulty. ‘The penny is not worth the 240th part 
of the sovereign: it keeps its value because Government is 
bound to receive 240 pence for one sovereign. At the same 
time it is so near its value that it is not worth the swindlers’ 
while to make a spurious coihage. Ifa coiner of base money 
were to turn copper into halfpence, he would get a profit, but 
not enough. Surely then the groat might be a copper coin, a 
little more under value than the penny; say double of the 
penny in weight. As long as the common fourpenny and six- 
penny pieces remain, nobody would be obliged to carry too 
much copper. The whole of this matter however, is for the 
consideration of the Mint officers, who will find a satisfactory 
arrangement as soon as the country has declared in favour of 
the plan. 

-We have now had for a long time the advantage of a uniform 
coinage. With the exception of the brief recourse to the in- 
troduction of Spanish dollars above noted, there is no one, we 
believe, who remembers having to reckon any thing except 
pounds, shillings, and pence. We are therefore apt to imagine 
that the difficulties of departure from an existing system are 
much greater than in truth they really are. If we want to 
know what can be done, or rather what can be borne with, 
let us look back to the Restoration. : There were then in 
circulation, of sé/ver coins, differing in weight, two halfpence, 
a three-farthings, three different pence, a_three-halfpence, 
three twopences, two three-pences, four four-pences, two 
sixpences, two shillings, two half-crowns, two crowns. The 
gold coinage was advanced in value by proclamation in 1660. 
‘There were fifly-nine coins of gold, ranging the country at 
thirty-seven difierent values, most of them with odd pence 
in them, as the sovereign of Elizabeth at lls. Lld. And all 
of them were advanced at once, into other odd pence: thus 
the largest of all, the old double rose noble, was ordered up 
from £1 16s. 4d. to £1 18s. 8d., while the least, the quarter 
angel, passed from 2s. 9d. to 2s. 1ld. What would a 
banker’s clerk of our day, who verifies his counting in a few 
seconds by throwing a heap of sovereigns into a scale, say to 
having the correct value of a thousand pounds worth of this 
medley to ascertain? A great deal of confusion can be tolerated 
for the sake of a currency: compare what is asked for in the 
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present case with what was done ata stroke by the restored 
monarch. We want a shilling of twelvepence halfpenny, one 
alteration ; a coin of twopence halfpenny and another of two 
shillings, ‘two additions. All the trouble which would be 
caused (for a time) to ordinary tradespeople would probably 
not be more than would be given to them if, for the same time, 
the silver halfpenny and silver three-farthings of Elizabeth 
were introduced into our currency in the state at which they 
were at the Restoration, and they had to make the distinction 
as often as the coins were offered. 

The greatest inconvenience which would be found would 
probably be in mercantile accounts, &c. during the period in 
which the two systems must work together. One house with 
another, there would be half a year of some difficulty, or 
rather of some precaution against difficulty. While the refer- 
ence to both systems lasts, a small card should be at hand, 
giving the value of every old farthing, in new ones, up to two 
shillings. Even after the new coinage has become law, it 


of falling into it, the transitions being so easily made, that 
accounts kept on the old system may have their results pre- 
sented in the new one, as wanted. Some persons will find it 
convenient to begin by making columns for shillings, pence, 
and farthings (old) to be written in new denominations. In 
this manner, a person of much less practice than a banker’s 
clerk could write in the new denominations as fast as another 
usually reads (for checking) in the old ones. The pounds of 
course are unaltered. Hearing the shillings, he could as easily 
write down the pairs (with 0 if even and 5 if odd), as write 
down the shillings themselves. Thus 80 for 16s., 65 for 13s., 
_ ke. Hearing the pence, he would write down four times as 
many in the next column; as 24 for 6d., 32 for 8d.,&c. The 
farthings, if any, he would put down, as read, in the farthings 
column with one more if the pence were as many as 6d. A 
little practice would enable any person used to business (and 
we are speaking of no others at this moment) to take down 
the second column here written on hearing the first. 


£. 


s. | d. r |gr. 

166 | 7 166 65 28 | 4 
28 0} 445 28 0 16 | 2 
66 1 | 10 66 5 40 | 1 
2 82 2 60 32 | 2 

48 6 48 15 24 | 1 
12 9 12 95 36 | 3 


In the second reckoning the figures which are separated by 


will be perfectly practicable for people to take their own time 
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a single line belong finally to one column. Thus the first sum 
is £166,682, the two first columns after the double line giving 
678, and the 4 turning 78 into 82. 

Again, there are those who will find it makes a material 
difference to them whether they treat the transformation as 
we have previously done, or in the following way. We have 
described it by places: one in the first place for each pair of 
shillings, &. But some will find it more convenient to take 

each part in new farthings at once. And then the rule will 
be ;—100 for each pair of shillings, 50 for the odd one, and 
one more for each farthing left, with one additional at sixpence. 
Many, by this rule, would read 13s. 103d. into 6504+-43=,693 
much more easily than by the separate filling up of the places. 
This is the plan that we should recommend, if we were to 
assume that what is best for ourselves is best for others also 
(an assumption which no person must rashly make in matters 
of calculation). But we observe that the other plan has a great 
majority of those who have described the rule in its favour. 
Beginning in this way with the shillings, and learning first to 
read shillings alone, rapidly and correctly, as ls. into 50, 2s. 
into 100, &c., we think many very moderate arithmeticians 
would soon read off into new farthings at once, as we have 
seen many young persons do with an hour or two of practice. 

Indeed, any one who knows the above secret has no per- 
sonal object in desiring a decimal coinage, which would abolish 
an advantage now existing in his favour. The little process 
of changing into decimals, or new farthings, the turning 
13s. 104d. into ,693, and the like, is all that stands between 
him and the full advantage of a decimal coinage. But this 
process will never become the property of the people at large. 
Ask one of those who have mastered the process, what 
is the price of one when a thousand cost £9722 and he 
answers at once 19s. 54d. What doa thousand cost at 53d. 
apiece? Answer at once, roughly, £28. If more accuracy 
be required, the extensions of the rule can be given, ina 
manner not necessary to describe here. 

Perhaps there is no case in which the existing system = 
so feeble, as in the attempt to divide’ one concrete by another. 
How often does £4 17s. 65d. contain 17s. 93d.? Watch 
the books of arithmetic, and it will be found that they are shy 

of proposing such questions in the proper place, under the 
head of division. They wait until the prosy operation can be 
invested with the dignity of the rule of three, as in—how many 
at 17s. 93d. a piece can be bought for 4/. 17s. 63d.? There 
is a class of books in which as many questions as possible are 
made to take the form of the rule of three, which involve the 
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use of coins, weights, &c. When the question is “ at 3a penny, 
how many for twopence ” the_instructions given are to say “Sas 
] is to 2, so is 3 to 3X 2+1, or 6.” This tendency is a con- 
sequence of the complexity of the metrical system. When 
one division requires two previous multiplications, the tech- 
nical form of the rule of three is convenient for making an 
arrangement of the preliminaries. 

There is impolicy in putting forward any argument as the 
most important when it is not likely to take that character 
with those who are to be convinced. For all who do not_like 
to be convinced are quite ready to give infallibility to those 
who try to argue with them, in every point on which such 
concession will help their own view. Accordingly, when a 
reason is given as being the most forcible which exists, those 
with whom it is of small effect will, without giving due weight 
to the arguments which remain, allow the relative place of 
that reason to remain undisputed, and lower all the others 
accordingly. Protesting against this, and without prejudice 
to the absolute force of the grounds of convenience which we 
have shown, we are inclined to maintain that the alleviation of 
the drudgery of arithmetical education which would follow the 
establishment of a decimal coinage, is an argument of greater 
force still. If that drudgery were ever so successful, if we 
were a nation of expert calculators, we should still be of this 
opinion. But is it so? are we famous for the results of our 
schools as to arithmetic? We answer confidently in the 
negative. There is no lack of skilful calculators in business : 
the man who can pay (and not very high either) can command 
any quantity of good computation. But ask these ready 
numerists how much of their skill they acquired at school: 
and note the answers. In truth, common sense tells us that 
if primary education, such as all the middle classes get, itself 
gave power, we should find that power out of daily business, 
as well as in it, and we should find that men in business are 
good calculators upon matters which do not enter into their 
routine. But it is not so: the man of business is rarely good 
for anything but his immediate concerns, and of other persons, 
not one in twenty is above ridicule. Nor will it be otherwise 
until the coinage, the great subject matter of calculation, is 
assimilated in its processes to the ordinary arithmetic of simple 
number. 

But the time of contending for the change is near at hand : 
and to give it a fair chance of success, extraneous matter must 
be avoided. It generally happens, when a definite alteration 
is proposed, that those who wish for other alterations seize the 
opportunity of trying to make riders of their own plans. Some 
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would adopt a substitute for the great coin of account, the 
-pound: a change which would carry confusion into all the 
operations of commerce, and would never be listened to by the 
banking and other monetary interests. 

This, and twenty other schemes, may be argued each upon 
its own merits: but those who are sincerely desirous of aiding 
in the useful task of simplifying calculation from one end of 
the empire to the other, should remember that the way to 
divide, and the what to divide, are two different things: to 
unite against the plan all who oppose the decimal system, 
with the fifty times stronger body which sets itself against 
adopting a new fundamental coin, would be its ruin. It is 
also much to be wished, for the success of the whole scheme, 
that the favourers of the complete decimal system, in weights 
and measures as well as coinage, would forbear to press the 
two former until the latter is carried. They surely must feel 
that the monetary change would not retard that in the weights 
and measures; if so, the former must be favourable to the 
latter ; for we can hardly suppose that experience of a decimal 
coinage would leave opinion as to further progress on the 
same route undecided either one way or the other. More- 
over, the whole decimal scheme has no chance whatever of 
immediate success ; that of the coinage alone has: the proba- 
bilities in favour of its speedy adoption are very much greater 
than they were seven yearsago. ‘The events of that period, the 
tone of the publications which have made mention of the 
subject, show that there is little more than inertia to arouse, 
hardly any opposition to contend with. Things standing thus, 
a resolute and united attempt at the practicable would soon 
force a result. 

It is worth notice that the commissioners to whom we 
have already alluded, all men of science, did not appear to 
admit the expediency of an entire decimal system, at any 
period. In this we differ from them entirely: and we think 
it fortunate that the various half measures which they prof- 
fered were: not adopted. But, though differing, we take the 
state of their opinion as a sufficient index of what would be 
likely to happen, if the whole decimal system were forced 
upon the attention of Parliament. The same commissioners 
strongly urged the change in the coinage, admitted the ease 
with which it could be done, enforced its desirableness as 
a preliminary to all they thought could be usefully adopted 
from the complete system, and showed the firmness of their 
opinion by travelling out of the matter intrusted to their 
deliberation in order to offer this advice. 


A. De Moncan. 
University College, October 14, 1847. 
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Il.—THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


Tue School of Design in Somerset House was established 
by the Government in 1886, in compliance with the recom- 
mendations of two Committees of the House of Commons, 
which had been appointed in that and the preceding year to 
inquire ‘inte the best means of extending a knowledge of 
the arts and of the principles of design among the “people 
{especially the manufacturing population) of this country; also 
to inquire into the constitution, management, and effects of in- 
stitutions connected with the arts.” During the eleven years 
that it has existed various changes have been made, not only in 
the personnel, but in the constitution, of the establishment. 
The school, being regarded as having for its principal object 
the improvement of the manufactures of the country, was 
originally placed in connexion with the Board of Trade; and 
its superintendence has been all along in the hands of a Council 
consisting of certain members of that Board, of several eminent 
artists, and of some other gentlemen distinguished for their 
knowledge of and taste in art, but not following it as a profes- 
sion. From the first the immediate management of the insti- 
tution, under the Council, has been entrusted to a Director, 
who has always been an artist by profession, and has latterly 
at least officiated as one of the teaching masters. Mr. Papworth 
was the Director till August 1838; he was succeeded by Mr. 
Dyce; Mr. Dyce was succeeded by the present Director, Mr. 
Wilson, in 1843. Meanwhile, with the increase in the num- 
ber of pupils, which has been steadily progressive, (at least 
down to a very recent date,) the system of the institution has 
undergone a great expansion in various respects. In October, 
1842, a Female School was opened at Somerset House; and 
local or branch schools have been established at Spitalfields, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Coventry, Sheffield, Nottingham, 
York, Newcastle, and Glasgow. These provincial schools, 
which are all, equally with the central metropolitan school, 
‘under the control of the Council, are visited and examined, 
from time to time, by an officer styled the Inspector. Mr. 
Poynter is the present holder of that office. A sum of 
£10,000 was in 1841 placed by Government at the disposal 
of the Council, for the special purpose of assisting in the | 
establishment of Schools of Design in the provinces; and the 
whole of this sum, we believe, has been so expended. A 
valuable library and extensive collection of drawings, casts, 
and models, have also been formed at the public expense. But 
the most important extension that the institution has received 
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is in the teaching establishment of the Central School. The 
masters at first were only two: there are now six masters, in- 
cluding the Director, one of whose duties is to teach the highest 
class, besides a mistress for the female department; and the 
subjects proposed to be taught are no fewer than twelve; 
namely, Elementary Drawing, Shading from the Flat, Shading 
from Casts, Chiar’-oscuro Painting, Colouring, Figure Drawing 
from the Flat, Figure Drawing from the Round, Figure 
Drawing from the Round with Drapery, Geometrical Drawing, 
Perspective, Modelling, and-Design. The present masters, in 
addition to Mr. Wilson, the Director, are Mr. H. J. Townsend, 
who is designated Head Master of the Evening Ornamental 
Drawing Classes and of the Modelling Classes; Mr. J. C. 
Horsley, Master of the School of the Figure; Mr. C. J. 
Richardson, Evening Master of Architectural and Ornamental 
Drawing and Perspective; Mr. A. Stevens, Morning Master 
for those branches, and also instructor in Modelling, and assist- 
ant in the classes for Painting Ornaments; and Mr. H. Le 
Jeune, Head Master of the Morning School, and teacher there 
of Painting in Oil, in Distemper, and in other modes, and also 
of the Drawing of the Figure. We take these descriptions 
from the official letters of the Director, notifying to the several 
masters their appointment by the Council... To Mr. Wilson 
himself, as already mentioned, is assigned the teaching of the 
first or highest class, which is called that of Design. 

It is known, however, to all those who take any interest in 
such matters, that for some time past much dissatisfaction with 
the state and management of the institution, in certain respects, - 
has manifested itself, not only among a portion of the public, 
but even on the part of several of the masters themselves. In 
August last year Mr. Townsend printed and circulated a pam- 
phlet, explanatory of his objections, under the title of ‘* An 
Address to the Council of the Government School of Design, 
on the Management of that Institution ;” and this was followed 
in October by a similar appeal from Mr. Richardson. The 
views of these two gentlemen appear to have been shared 
for the greater part by their colleague Mr. Horsley, and 
also by Mr. Poynter, the Inspector. Nay, it is evident 
that they were and are participated in, to some extent, 
by a portion of the Council. And out cf doors they are 
supported in their general tenor, by Mr. Dyce, the late Director, 
by Mr. Redgrave, and other eminent authorities. It is under- 
stood that the resignation of Mr. Herbert, about three years 
ago, the event which first disclosed to the general public the 
divisions which reigned in the establishment, was provoked 
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by his strong sense of one at least of the alleged grievances 
which Messrs. Townsend and-Richardson have since come to 
see in the same light. Mr. Herbert, it is to be noted, was the 
predecessor of Mr. Townsend in the Head Mastership of the 
Evening Drawing Classes, to which the latter gentleman was 
appointed in October 1844. 

~ In consequence of these differences and dissensions, which 
had now descended even to the students attending the various 
classes, and were threatening seriously to damage the public 
estimation and usefulness of the school, it was resolved ata 
meeting of the Council, on the 3rd of November, 1846, that a 
special Committee should be appointed “ to take into considera- 
tion, and to report their opinion to the Council on, the communi- 
cations made to the Council by Mr. Redgrave, A.R.A., Mr. 
Townsend, and Mr. Richardson, relative to the. discipline, 
management, and improvement of the School,” together with 
certain notices of motions standing in the Agenda for that day 
in the name of Mr. Bellenden Ker, one of the members of the 
Council. This Committee met eight times between the 21st 
of December, 1846, and the 10th of April in the present year ; 
and their report to the Council, with an Appendix of evidence 
and documents, having been presented to both Houses of Par- 
liament by command of Her Majesty, has now been printed. 
It makes a Blue Book of 142 pages. 

Much of the matter thus laid before the public is of a per- 
sonal, and some of it, we regret to say, of rather a painful 
character; but the Report and Appendix contain also some 
statements and views that are of general interest, and of per- 
manent importance in reference to the objects and conduct of 
the School. 

The principal subjects of complaint are summed up and 
arranged by the Committee under the following heads :— 

“1. That the principles of Ornament, and the practice of 
Original Design as applicable to manufactures, are not efli- 
ciently taught. . 

“2. That a knowledge of manufacturing processes, so as 
to enable the students to unite fitness and practicability i in Or- 
nament, is not communicated. 

“3. Thata large proportion of the students receive instruction 
only in elementary drawing, and, consequently, that an expen- 
sive class of masters are employed, especially in the Morning 
School, in that elementary instruction, instead of in teaching 
the higher branches of art. 

“4° That in consequence of the space occupied by the ele- 
mentary classes, there is not sufficient accommodation for 
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painting. - (The deficient ventilation complained of has since, 
to a great degree, been remedied.) . 

“5. That there is not sufficient accommodation for modelling, 
and none for casting. : 
** 6. That the collections of works of art and books of prints 
belonging to the school are, from inaccessibility, and want of the 
means of reference by descriptive catalogues, of less use to the 

students than ought to be the case. 

‘© 7, That the Directorship is a barrier between the Coun- 
cil and the masters; prevents a direct communication of the 
masters with the Council, and the prompt application of reme- 
dies to inconveniences complained of; thus diminishing their 
sense of responsiblity, by depriving them of the credit of success, 
or discredit of failure, with the classes entrusted to them. 

‘*8. That, under the present arrangements, the Council is 
burthened with the management of many official and financial 
details, which might be left wholly to some official per- 
son, reserving the time of the Council for the consideration 
of the more important matters relating to the general arrange- 
ments of the School, its main objects, and the best mode of car- 
rying them out.” 

We may, however, dismiss at once the 4th , oth, and 6th of 
these heads, as relating to points of arrangement about which 
there is scarcely any difference of opinion, and which hardly 
involve any principle, but may be said to depend chiefly or 
exclusively upon difficulties of a merely material kind. Nobody 
denies that there ought to be sufficient accommodation in the 
School for the teaching of Painting, it being on all hands agreed 
that Painting ought to be taught; Modelling and Casting, it 
seems to be also unanimously admitted, should enter into the 
course of instruction given at the institution, and proper 
accommodation should therefore be made for that purpose ; 
finally, as the Committee recommend, “the greatest possible 
facilities (consistent with the safety of the objects themselves) 
should be given to the students to profit by the ample collec- 
tion of works of art and illustrated books which the liberality 
of Parliament has provided.” In a word, the apparatus of 
teaching should clearly be made in all respects as complete as 
possible for those branches which it is agreed ought to be 
taught. 

But the first, and, we may say, the greatest question of all, 
is one which we encounter on the threshold of the subject :— 
there exists the widest difference of opinion in regard to the 
proper object and purpose of the School, or what it: really is 
which it ought to undertake to teach under the name of 
Design. There are at least three distinct and conflicting 
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views advanced and maintained upon this subject, with which 
four-fifths of the.Report and the evidence are occupied. 

The first view is that urged by the main party of the remon- 
strants against the present practice of the School, of which 
Messrs. Townsend, Richardson, and Horsley may be regarded 
as the leaders, and with which Mr. Dyce, Mr. Poynter, Mr. 
Redgrave, and Mr. Richard Burchett appear generally to concur. 
The view is perhaps most clearly explained by Mr. Redgrave in 
a Letter addressed by him to Lord John Russell, in September 
1846, in which he says ;—‘‘ There are three stages of instruetion 
in Design—the first, the acquisition of technical skill, con- 
sisting of the power of ztéai¢ng the form and colour of objects, 
acquired by carefully copying the fine examples of former times 
and the works of nature. The second, the inculcation of a 
pure taste in Design, together with the eaposition of the prin- 
ciples upon which those finer examples have been composed, 
and their adaptation to the end for which they were composed ; 
and including, therefore, the knowledge required ¢o form 
original combuiations from nature, and to apply them to the 
new purposes required. ‘Thirdly, the knowledge of manufac- 
turing processes, with which the masters should be conversant, 
that they may be able to direct Design into the proper channels, 
and to teach the students to unite beauty and fitness with prac- 
ticability. Of these three divisions of education in Design, in 
the Schools now open in Somerset House, the first division 
alone is in any degree effectually taught, the second very im- 
perfectly, while the third is not at all attended to; and yet the 
masters selected are men well adapted by their acquirements 
and talent to give effectual instruction to the pupils. It is true 
they are too few for the requirements of such an educational 
establishment; but, what is worse, they are cramped by the 
present constitution of the School, which prevents them from 
making their talents effectual for the benefit of the pupils, so 
that the School seems liable to merge into a mere government 
drawing-school, from which creative Design will soon be 
wholly expelled.” This statement the Committee adopted as a 
basis or guide in the course of their examinations ; and the ex- 
planation which it gives of the teaching of Design, in the sense 
of the opponents of the system at present pursued in the School, 
is more cautiously expressed than some of those put forward by 
other friends of the same views. Mr. Redgrave has no notion 
that the power of original design can be communicated by 
teaching ; all that he asks is, that the taste of the students 
should be educated and cultivated by a systematic exposition of 
the principles of Design. He is quite alive to the importance of 
leaving the genius of the individual as untrammelled as possi- 
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ble. Art, he observes, “ has grown up in this country indivi- 
dually, each man actuated by his own spirit, and independently 
following his own path; and this, opposed as it is to the con- 
tinental growth of art in schools adopting the opinions of one 
master—by some considered its weakness—may, on the con- 
trary, be viewed as its strength by the originality of aim which 
it induces.” The remark is made with a special application, 
but it is so expressed as that it must also be understood in the 
general sense in which we have referred to it. It is further 
Mr. Redgrave’s notion, as it is that of Messrs. Townsend, 
Horsley, and Richardson, that the teaching of the higher divi- 
sions of Design ought to be through the medium of lectures. 
He proposes that occasional lectures should be delivered, 


pointing out to the students, “ the principles of beauty in com- 


position ; of preference in the choice of forms; of opposition, 
contrast, and arrangement of colour; the governing principles 
of the various styles; the mode of imitating nature, and of 
applying imitation to the various wants of art in stone, metal, 
wood, the various textile and fictile fabrics, kc. ; the principles 
of fitness in the application of ornament, which is, and has been, 
almost wholly overlooked.” My. 'Towusend’s chief complaints 
and suggestions, in his longer and more elaborate letter or 
Address, are to the same effect. ‘* Whatis the fact ?’’ he there 
writes ; ‘‘ We have at the present moment, in the very head 
department of all the schools, a School of Design without a 
bond fide class of Design.” And again, “* At present copying 
is the plan laid down ; and thus, with the exception of occa- 
sional explanations from the Director and masters, the pupil is 
led to no higher exertion of his faculties than the desire to 
imitate.” Mr. Townsend proposes an entirely new organization 
for the institution; at the head of which he would place, in- 
stead of the officer now styled the Director, a President, who 
should not be an artist, but ‘‘a gentleman of eminent learning 
and distinguished position,” and in which he would elevate the 
masters into professors, who should deliver regular courses of 
lectures on:—1. The Principles of Art—Drawing, Chiar’- 
oscuro, Colour, Composition, Design; 2. Sculpture—Styles, 
varieties of Modelling, execution in bronze, marble, carving in 
wood, &c.; 3. Geometry and Perspective; 4. Anatomy— 
Structure, Proportions, Beauty, Expression, Peculiarities of 
Man and Animals; 5. Botany—Structure of Plants and_por- 
tions of their Natural History; 6. Manufactures in relation to 
art—pottery, silk fabrics, cotton-printing, metal-working, &c. 

&e.; 7. History and Principles of Ornamental Design. He 
would also have occasional lectures on special subjects by dis- 
guished professors or artists not belonging to the institution. 
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He would make the metropolitan school a normal school for 
the training of a corps of young artists, from whose numbers 
the country schools might be supplied with masters, and who 
might also give assistance and advice under the direction of the 
professors in all the technical labours of the classes. These 
embryo masters, in fact, would, as we understand the plan, be 
the ordinary teachers of the school; the teaching duties of the 
professors, in addition to the delivery of lectures, would be li- 
inited to the inspection and instruction of their ‘classes ‘‘ once 
or twice every week, the day of their attendance being left-un- 
certain.” Finally, Mr. Townsend would have the members of 
the Council to be paid officers, and of course, we presume, to 
be very few in number. The professors would also meet 
once a month as a Council, with the President of the institu- 
tion in the chair; and that officer would be their regular organ 
of communication with the governing Council. Mr. Richard- 
son in some passages of his Letter would seem to take rather 
lower ground, and to be disposed to be satisfied with something 
not quite so magnificent as this scheme of Mr. Townsend’s, 
which, it must be confessed, has the air rather of a college or 
university of the Fine Arts than of a mere School of Design, in 
whatever sense that term is to be understood. He says, ‘* The 
feelings of the Council on the subject of Design were very ably 
stated by the chairman at the late exhibition. The students 
were strongly recommended to repress all ambitious desires 
with regard to Design. It is very excellent advice. But let 
me ask, my Lords and Gentlemen, whether the very simple 

subjects in which they are required to exercise their inventive 
faculties are to be called ambitious? Can fashions for carpets, 
lace, mugs, picture frames, and tea trays, be treated as if they 
were cartoons for historical pictures or designs for regal 
palaces? If itis to be a School of Design, and not merely a 
school for copyism, I cannot conceive more fitting subjects to 
develop the genius of the pupils. As soon as a student has 
learnt the practical application of drawing to his own business, 
he should not only be permitted but encouraged to design, or 
draw out suitable matters connected with it [sic]. In most 
cases I would confine him to elementary form, to hard lines, and 
to simple colour. The master should then point out the various 
successes and failures, and show the simple principles on which 
the general symmetry of the design would depend, and should 
_place before him such approved examples as would illustrate | 
his positions.” But he too reiterates the complaint of his col- 
leagues: ‘‘I repeat it, we are at present a mere school for 
’ copyists, and not at all a School of Design.”? Mr. Horsley, in 
a Letter to the Chairman of the Council, Mr. Lefevre, declares, 
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without going into details, that he entirely concurs in the 
general views of Mr. Redgrave and Mr. Townsend. “I believe,” 
he adds, ‘‘ that the course of proceeding we advocate is similar 
to .that adopted in the best French schools.” There is also a 
Letter from Mr. Dyce, in which that gentleman insists that 
“the question of instruction in a School of Design, as it is dis- 
tinguished from that given in general elementary drawing schools 
or academies of fine arts, is not an open one.” In proof of this 
assertion he adduces a Letter of Instructions, drawn up b 

himself, when holding the office of Director, in January 1843, 
for the master of the school at Manchester, which was trans- 
mitted to the secretary of the Manchester Committee, in the 
name and with the authority of the Council. ‘If you refer,” 
he observes, ‘‘ to that document, you will find that the Council 
have most unequivocally decided, and committed themselves to 
the decision, first, that the habit of imitating artistically is the 
first step in the progress of a student; secondly, that this habit 
of imitation is to be acquired by means ‘of, and exercised upon, 
such objects, either of art or of nature, as are calculated (so. far 
as may be) to serve the double purpose of imparting artistic 
knowledge and taste, and of providing materials and ideas for 
the future practice of ornamental design ; and, thirdly, that the 
habit of imitation (whatever it may have been exercised upon) is 
only preliminary to ‘ the real business’ of a School of Design, 
“which ‘is to teach the art of designing ornament, both in 
respect to its general principles and its specific application to 
manufacture.’” Mr. Poynter, directing his remarks 
especially to the provincial schools, expresses himself with equal 
decision in the same sense. “I consider,” he says, “ the di- 
rection of those schools to be almost totally neglected. .... 
The provincial schools are, in fact, mere drawing schools ; and 
have no pretension to be called Schools of Design.” He ad- 
mits the satisfactory influence they have had on industrial art, 
and their tendency to promote improvement in design. “In 
manufacturing towns,” he continues, “ hitherto destitute both 
of the means of sound instruction in drawing and examples of 
art, such results from the establishment of government schools 
are certain, and have undoubtedly taken place, to the extent of 
training better draughtsmen among the rising generation of 
designers and artisans, and, what is no less important, of fixing 
the attention of their employers upon art, and exciting a better 
appreciation of it; but at this point the schools will invariably 
stand still, if indeed they do not retrograde, unless measures’ 
are taken, and that speedily, for their development as Schools of 
Design, by providing for the instruction of pupils in the prin- 
ciples of art. . . . I have felt myself seriously compromised in 
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my office of Inspector, by seeing constantly before me the mis- 
application to mere drawing. schools of the funds provided 
to establish Schools of Design, without possessing the means 
of exposing it, or suggesting a remedy.” Mr. Poynter also 
conceives that the only mode by which the instruction necessary 
to develope the provincial schools as Schools of Design could 
be conveyed to the pupils would be by lectures. In favour 
of lectures we have likewise the high authority of Sir Richard 
Westmacott, who does not commit himself to the general views 
of the innovators. ‘There can be no doubt,” says Sir 
Richard, “ that the adoption of lectures on those branches of 
science or art which admit practical exemplification, as anatomy, 
geometry, perspective, and botany, would not only be useful to 
the pupil in his elementary course of study, but absolutely 
essential. I consider, indeed, that the three first form the 
grammar of art.” We will only quote further under this head 
a few sentences from a Letter addressed to Mr. Bellenden Ker 
by Mr. R. Burchett, .formerly a student in the school at 
Somerset House, in which similar views are explained with | 
much precision and clearness. After referring to the original 
announcement of the School of Design, in which it was stated 
that the object of the institution would be to impart a thorough 
knowledge of the ‘‘ History, Principles, and Practice of Orna- 
mental Design, and its application to the various processes of 
manufacture, and the practice of the various branches of de- 
corative art,” Mr. Burchett proceeds, “‘ The principles of art 
are immutable, and most certainly fully capable of being taught; 
otherwise all lecturers on art, from Sir Joshua Reynolds down 
to the present Professors of the Royal Academy, must have 
wasted their time and that of their pupils, since the practice of 
art certainly cannot be taught by lecturing. The principles of 
grammatical or poetic construction may be fully taught: the 
gift of invention cannot be imparted; it can only be developed : 
the mere power of drawing or imitation is precisely the same 
in rank as writing—a power of expressing ideas or of convey- 
ing impressions ; and we should undoubtedly be as much jus- 
tified in expecting from a boy who had merely been taught to 
write a specimen of a first-rate composition as to expect adesign 
of high class from a student in art who had only been taught 
to copy, however faithfully, whatever might have been placed 
before him. And surely, if high art has principles which can 
be and are taught, ornamental art, which is not more mysterious 
in its foundations, and which is so obviously dependent upon 
systematic arrangement—as the beautiful works of all ages and 
countries fully prove—must no less contain principles which 
are as discoverable, and as demonstrable, as those .of geome- 
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trical problems. But the principles of ornamental art were to 
be taught. The Reports of the School continually assert the fact ; 
therefore their teachability is fully recognised; indeed, it is 
specified as one of the Director’s especial duties to deliver 
lectures upon the history, principles, and styles of ornament, 
and especially to superintend the class of Original Design.” 
Then, having given what he calls an outline of the promises 
held out by the School of Design, Mr. Burchett adds, “* Allow 
me now to state my experience of its performance. Drawing, 
painting, and all other elementary instruction was to be only the 
groundwork to furnish the student with ability to work out the 
conceptions of his mind under the sure guidance of a perfect 
knowledge of the principles, which he was lastly to be taught ; 
but, unfortunately, the elementary instruction has been all that 
any student could obtain, As a drawing school it cannot be 
found fault with: many, myself amongst the number, know it 
to have been at least surpassed by none in this branch of in- 
struction ; but as a School of Design it is an utter and complete 
failure.” We have selected and arranged these extracts with 
a view to the exposition at once of the opinions of the individuals 
examined or consulted, and of the various parts of the case 
which they endeavour to make out. 

The second view taken of the object of the institution is that 
in support of which the Director, Mr. Wilson, stands almost 
alone among the witnesses examined by the Committee, although 
he is not without the concurrence of various authorities, from 
whom he produces communications in the course of his evi- 
dence. ‘That evidence, however, would seem not to have made 
much impression on the Committee, or, at least upon the 
majority of that body; their Report submits it to the notice 
of the Council with the simpl¢é remark, that ‘it is difficult to 
ascertain precisely its purport.” Mr. Wilson’s examination 
extends over thirty pages. Being asked whether he thinks that 
the principles and practice of Ornamental Design should be 
taught in the school, he answers, ‘‘ Unquestionably, the princi- 
ples and the practice ought to be taught together from the very 
commencement of the lad’s studies... . A good master will 
know how from the very beginning to adapt the explanation he 
affords to the capacity of the pupil, and the pupil must under- 
stand what he is doing from the very commencement.” Toa 
subsequent question, ‘* Do you think that a national School of 
Design should furnish the necessary masters and examples for 
carrying the student any further than the before-mentioned 
exact power of imitation, or should the teaching stop there ?” 
his answer is, ‘“‘ The teaching ought not to stop with the ele- 
mentary classes, as they have been defined. If this question 
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point at Design, or rather Composition, a prodigious amount and 
variety of examples should be furnished; but no master or 
masters to preside over a class of original composition. When 
the pupil has completed his course of education, he, if he 
have inventive power, will be able to design, as in the school 
he will have acquired all the knowledge of every resource of 
art, of form, colour, perspective, necessary to make a designer, 
together with much of the theoretic knowledge essential. 
When he possesses all these qualities he will not require 
a master. If he attempt to design before he possesses them he 
will naturally adopt his master’s ideas, and we shall thus have 
in operation the greatest evil of schools.” Afterwards he states 
that there is no class of Design in the Somerset House School 
at this moment, because, in his judgment, as Director, there is 
no pupil fitted to study design according to the views which he 
takes; but that, if there were any such pupils, he would, in 
obedience to his instructions, to the best of his ability, try to 
teach them Design. He would call upon them to make designs, 
and would make observations upon those designs in the course 
of their progress, recommending to the pupil alterations and 
improvements, to the best of his judgment and ability. But 
he objects altogether to the expression ‘teaching Original 
Design.” His impression has been that attempts at Design 
were made far too soon. This, he thinks, has been a great 
error, which ought to be amended; and, in remodelling the 
prospectus of the school, he would strike out the class of 
Design altogether. In the way in which that class has been 
conducted, with an imperfect course of elementary study, 
he considers it to have been only misleading the students. 
His impression is, that when a pupil has attained complete 
dexterity in form and colour, with a knowledge of ornament 
and style, there is nothing more to be taught; ‘ for he will 
then be a complete artist, and, if nature has given him a happy 
fancy, doubtless he will design with success.” His general 
notion of what can be done and ought to be attempted in the 
Government institution, Mr. Wilson expresses in the following 
passage :—** We cannot make original designers. Nature makes 
them by bountifully bestowing the necessary aptitude to be 
such. Wecan only educate them, and furnish them with a 
knowledge which they must possess to be designers for a spe- 
cific purpose. We shall always have very few, and it is fortu- 
nate that it is so; few comparatively are wanted, but legions 
of good workmen able to draw are required.” As for lec- 


_ tures, he is of opinion “ that lectures should not be given to 


the students unless they are very far advanced in their studies, 
and then, unless they can be rendered practically useful, they 
are better without them.” ‘I am not favourable,” he ob- 
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serves in answer to another question, ‘to lectures generally, 
as a means of elementary instruction. I have already stated 
my preference for the ample oral instruction as accompany- 
ing practice during that period of study; and the pupil should 
be encouraged to read books recommended by his master. 
The dissection of beautiful works, and observations on the 
causes of beauty in them, is precisely the lesson which a 
competent master should give when his pupil is at work: it 
has a powerful effect on his intellect and memory at such a 
time. ‘There are, however, some subjects which cannot be 
completely developed at. such times, and upon those, possibly, 
lectures might be given; but I have great apprehension that 
the result of lecturing would produce mere superficial know- 
ledge on the part of the pupils, and not be of much practical 
benefit to them, unless far advanced in their studies.” The 
way in which he proposes that the teaching of Design should 
be conducted is, he affirms, the method adopted in the Italian, 
French, and German schools. If there are to be lectures at 
all, he would have them to be delivered in all cases by the 
master specially appointed to conduct the practical teaching of 
the subject to which they relate, and not by a separate lecturer, 
as proposed in some of the new plans. ‘‘ In the case of im- 
perfectly educated pupils,” he says, “‘ if the master teaches in 
the way which I suggest, and they are allowed to attend a 
separate lecturer besides, he might confound them by express- 
ing different opinions ; or the different shape in which his ex- 
planations were offered might confound the pupils.’ Mr. 
Wilson is also opposed to the project of attempting to teach 
in the Government School “ the adaptation of the design to the 
substance or material in which it is to be formed or wrought, 
and the conditions and limitations as to possibility and expense 
of designs applied to certain fabrics.” This, he says, the 
manufacturer tells them that they cannot teach in the school. 

‘*¢ And how,” he adds, “ are we to get a master to follow the 
varying fashions? It was tried in Lyons, and it was found, 

after the school had existed for some time, that the master was 
many years behind the fashion, and the pupils. after all were 
obliged to go into the manufactory to obtain that acquaintance 
with the application of design to manufactures necessary to 
make them designers. I think the question involves this, 
Are we to turn out young men capable of going into a manu. 
factory, and doing all that the manufacturer requires—com- 
plete competent designers, in fine? Now this we cannot hope 
to do.” Upon this point Mr. Wilson is strongly supported by 
the opinion of the eminent calico-printer, Mr. Thomson of 
Clitheroe, to whose testimony the Committee in their Report 
specially direct attention as that of ‘a gentleman of great taste 
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and experience in manufacture.” ‘I have,” Mr. Thomson 
writes, ‘‘ carefully read over Mr. Richardson’s Address. I 
think it founded on a mistaken view of the nature and objects 
of your institution and the wants of our manufactures. If he 
is right, we are all wrong at Somerset House and in its de- 
pendent schools ; and not alone in this country, but in all the 
great Schools of Design in Europe. I have seen those of 
Lyons and Mulhausen in France,—the latter the great seat 
of calico-printing in that country; and neither there, nor in 
the great School of Milan, which I have particularly examined, 
nor in those of Florence, Rome, and Naples, which I have 
visited, is there any provision for teaching artisans their own 
business. Mr. Richardson apparently wants a Gewerbe Insti- 
tute, or School of Industrial Art, where technical practical 
industry is taught, which in this country we do not need ; nor 
is it necessary for our Government to provide, as the Berlin 
Institute does, foremen and managers for the new establish- 
ments of their recent manufactures. The manufacturers of 
England want educated designers; and they look to your 
schools for that instruction to our young men which will 
train the eye to an accurate perception of beauty, and 
form, and harmony of colour, and the hand to the correct 
delineation of it, and thus lay the most solid foundation for 
the application of design to that branch of industrial art in 
which the student decides afterwards [to engage].* In six 
months they will learn more technical skill relative to their 
own art in our workshops and manufactories than you could 
teach them in six years at Somerset House. Besides, who 
is to teach them? Are you to have a master or professor of 
pattern drawing in every department of industry ? for calico- 
printing and its subdivisions, furnitures, shawls, dresses ? for 
silk-weaving in its subdivisions, of rich damask furniture for 
kings and princes, dresses for the refined and the vulgar, and 
a hundred articles of fluctuating fashions in scarfs, shawls, 
ribbons, &c. 2? Where will you find the universal genius that is 
to teach all this ? or will you have a master for each? You 
will advertise, and your small salary will bring you hosts of 
broken-down pattern-drawers of all sorts, who, though unable 
to get employment in a manufactory, or find a sale for their 
own designs, will yet boldly undertake to teach everything in | 
your school. Beware how you excite the doubts and suspi- 
cions, and eventually lose the confidence of the manufacturers 
themselves, by failing, as you assuredly will do, in the attempt 
to do that which it is impossible you should ever succeed in.” 
' One objection, we may here observe, which has been urged as 
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conclusive against the system of teaching hitherto followed at 
the school, namely, the fact that it has not as yet produced any 
eminent designers, appears to be satisfactorily disposed of by the 
consideration, on all hands admitted or at least not denied, that 
no such result could have been reasonably looked for within the 
time that the establishment has existed. Mr. Johnstone, the 
master of the Manchester school, writes, “‘ My own convictions 
are that we have no right to look for any great results from these 
schools for years to come. Art is not to be planted, and cut 
the following season; but, once sown, another generation re- 
ceiving its impressions from this may, with a more general 
diffusion of taste than at present exists in England, arrive at 
important results ; and, in saying this, I but echo the opinions 
of the practical men here, whose sound judgments grasp at. 
the means offered by these establishments, and who, un- 
weariedly fostering, still patiently await the results.” ‘There 
can be no doubt, indeed, that ten years is an insufficient space 
of time for such an education even of high and rare genius in 
art as shall raise its possessor to distinction. 

The Third View of the proper object of the school is that 
advocated in a letter addressed to the Chairman of the Council 
by Dr. W. Cooke Taylor. It is diametrically opposed to 
both the others,—to what we have called the First View upon 
one point, and to the Second upon another. Dr. Taylor would 
almost exclude instruction in what is properly called art, 
whether high or ornamental, altogether from the School of 
Design ; and he would carry instruction in mechanical pro- 
cesses so far as, apparently, to form all but the entire educa- 
tion of the pupils. His understanding of terms, his reason- 
ings, and his conclusions are all alike peculiar. In design, 
he contends, the useful is universally the predominant thing 
to be aimed at. ‘“‘ We go to artists,” he observes, ‘ for 
pictures ; but we go to designers for tea-pots ;—and the best 
figure-drawing in the world would console very few of us for 
having our breakfast spoiled.” But, although this doctrine 
may be true in regard to tea-pots, where the design means 
in fact the fashion or construction of the’ material apparatus, 
it will scarcely bear out the inference that ‘ the ornamental 
comes after the useful” in all designs. ‘‘ Design,” says Dr. 
Taylor, ‘‘ differs from high art not merely in degree, but 22 
kind ; for design includes contrivance, with which art has 
nothing to do... . A designer has to invent ;” &c. &c. The 
notion that art has nothing to do with invention has here, 
we believe, been started for the first time. Dr. Taylor goes 
on ;—‘* A School of Design, then, is a School of Arts and 
Manufactures; not a school of art in the singular number, 
without any reference to manufactures singular or plural. 
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Design is properly a part of industrial education... ,. The 
schools of England err fundamentally; they are based on 
the supposition that design is a lower grade of art. I con- 
tend that design is a very different thing from any of what are 
called the fine arts; and I point out the important element 
of difference, in the one comprehensive word contrivance.” 
We do not find that the Committee in their Report take any 
notice of these novel views. 

It is sufficiently evident, with regard to the first subject of 
complaint, that the difference of opinion and feeling which has 
arisen may be traced in great part to the opposite points of 
view from which, naturally enough, the Director and the 
masters look at each other’s position, duties, and rights or 
claims. The masters are ambitious to be relieved from the 
drudgery of elementary teaching, and to be elevated to the 


‘dignity of Professors and Lecturers. They desire also, in that 


new character, to be released from their present state of sub- 
ordination to the Director. Of course, they conceive that the 
interests of the school would be advanced, and that it would 
acquire a higher degree of efficiency, by such a change being 
made in its constitution. The Director, on the other hand, 
conceives it would be better that the masters should be con- 
fined to their present functions, and that he should retain his 
present authority, One thing is clear, that the actual system 
does not work well. The blame cannot, we think, in any 
great degree, be reasonably thrown upon any individual, It is 
true that Mr, Wilson’s predecessors appear to have escaped 
the collision and dissensions which have occurred under his 
directorship ; but it is to be remembered that the masters 
with whom they were placed in relation were not gentlemen 
of the same professional eminence with those now employed. 
An error has been committed in seeking to elevate the esta- 
blishment in one respect without at the same time making the 
requisite changes in other respects. Actuated by the best 
motives, and the most anxious zeal for the welfare of the 
school, the Council determined to hold out such inducements 
as would be likely to secure for the masterships men whose 
names and talents would confer a lustre upon the institution. 
But it ought to have been foreseen, as soon as so distinguished 
an artistas Mr. Herbert, for instance, was appointed one of the _ 
masters, that it would be necessary very materially to modify 
arrangements and regulations made for quite another state of 
things. Itis now, at any rate, demonstrated that artists’ of 
the class of Mr. Herbert, Mr. Townsend, and Mr. Horsley 


‘will not contentedly submit either to be mere teachers of the 


elements of drawing, or to be placed in that degree of subordi- 
nation to the Director to which the masters are subjected by 
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the present constitution of the school. Whatever objections 
there may be to the views of the innovating party on any 
other points, something must be done to remedy such a self- 
contradiction in the organization of the establishment. Either 
the masters must be selected from another description of 
professional men, or their position and functions must be 
elevated. Ifthe school is to continue to enjoy the services of 
artists of the rank of the present masters, it must cease to be 
a school of elementary drawing, and the system of its manage- 
ment must be placed upon altogether a new basis. 
We will now subjoin a summary of the conclusions and 
recommendations of the Committee. They state it as their 
opinion, in the first place, that the complaints on the subject of 
. the insufficiency of the instruction at present given in the school 
in the principles of ornamental art, and the practice of original 
design, as applicable to manufactures, demand the most serious 
attention of the Council; but they think, nevertheless, that the 
actual amount of ‘instruction in these departments, and the ad- 
vantages which the students derive therefrom, are underrated 
by Mr. Townsend, Mr. Redgrave, Mr. Horsley, and the other 
gentlemen by whom the present system has been attacked. 
They hold that a more systematic and complete course of in- 
struction is required, “‘ to the end that the power of making 
original designs may be acquired by the pupil, and may be 
exercised by him, whilst in the school ;” and they conceive that 
this should include lectures upon the several subjects of in- 
struction, copiously illustrated by examples. They specially 
recommend the establishment of ‘* several classes, or sections 
of classes, for instruction in ornamental design, corresponding 
to the different stages of instruction in elementary drawing.” 
As a means of exciting emulation, of developing talent, and of 
indicating the progress of the cultivation of ornamental art, they 
recommend ‘a public exhibition of the productions of the 
students, annually or biennially; and a distribution of rewards 
and prizes to the most meritorious.” They admit it to be im- 
practicable to teach the details of manufacturing processes to 
pupils in the school ; but they hold it to be essential that those 
of the masters who teach design ‘“‘ should possess a general 
knowledge of the peculiar conditions to be observed in pro- 
ducing designs for manufactures, and that they should com- 
municate this knowledge of the capabilities of manufacture to 
the students in the design section of each class, so that the 
students may be made acquainted with the general conditions 
necessary to be observed in order to render the execution of a 
design practicable, and may be prepared to acquire more easily 
that further knowledge which can be obtained only in manu- 
c3 
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factories and workshops.” With regard to the alleged inex- 
pediency of employing an eXpensive class of masters in mere 
elementary instruction, while the Committee recognise the ex- 
pediency of proceeding much farther than at present in teaching 
the principles and practice of ornamental design, yet, consi- 
dering that adequate training schools in which the earlier por- 
tions of elementary drawing are correctly taught, and from 
whence an adequate supply of students for the School of Design 
might be anticipated, do not at present exist, they feel them- 
selves compelled to provide for this early stage of instruction. 
** Your Committee, however,” it is added, “ believing that 
there is no immediate prospect of obtaining further accommo- 
dation in Somerset House, think that it would be advisable to 
apply the existing accommodation exclusively to the higher 
classes, and to endeavour to create a few subsidiary institutions 
in several parts of the metropolis, in which the elementary por- 
tion of drawing might be taught by subordinate instructors, 
under the direction of the Council, and the frequent supervi- 
sion, but not the continual attendance, of first-rate masters.” 
They are disposed to think ‘“‘ that, if pupils instructed in these 
subsidiary institutions had the privilege of being admitted, if 
competent, into the School of Design, those institutions might 
be founded and maintained at very little cost.” With respect 
to the Directorship, the Committee conceive that it would not 
be possible to carry on the operations of the school without the 
aid of some permanent paid officer having the supervision of 
the system of instruction and discipline. They ‘‘ admit the 
difficulty incidental to this arrangement, namely, that masters 
of adequate talent and eminence in their profession will feel 
unwilling to serve in subordinate relation to the officer in ques- 
tion, who, however well qualified for his general duties, may 
have less knowledge and experience than the masters in the 
branches of instruction which they teach ;” but they think that 
this difficulty may to a great extent be obviated by defining, 
with as much accuracy as possible, the duties of the masters, 
by not permitting the Director to interfere with the masters in 
the management of their classes, by reserving all such inter- 
ference to a Committee of the Council specially appointed for 
that purpose, and by allowing the masters to communicate 
freely and directly with such Instruction Committee, and also 
to report respecting their classes and their own branches of 
instruction to the Council. Some other suggestions upon this 
head are added. Lastly, with a view to the more effective per- 
formance of the various duties devolved upon the Council, it is 
recommended that the attention of those members of that body 
who follow art as a profession should be exclusively devoted to 
that portion of the business of the school which relates to art 
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and instruction; that for that purpose they should, either by 
themselves or in association with certain other members, be 
constituted into a Committee of Instruction ; and that a Com- 


mittee of Management, very limited in number, should be 


chosen from the remainder of the Council, to whom the Econo- 
mical, Financial, and general Official business should be con- 
signed. Or, “as an alternative suggestion,” it is submitted 
for consideration whether the business thus recommended to be 
placed in the hands of a Committee of Management might not 
be transacted by an officer of the Board of Trade, under the 
direction of that Board. ‘In such case,” the Report concludes, 
‘“‘ the only duty which would remain to be performed by the 
Council (except those which could be discharged by the Com- 
mittee of Instruction) would be, to visit the school from time 
to time, and to advise the Board of Trade upon points which 
might be specially referred for the consideration of the Council.” 
The plan of a Council to consist of a small number of members 


paid by salaries, or according to their attendance, as recom-: 


mended in some of the schemes of reform, is not adverted to by 
the Committee. 


The recommendation of the Committee with regard to the 


teaching of elementary drawing will be better understood from 


the following passage of a Letter addressed to Mr. Lefevre, 


the Chairman, by Mr. Bellenden Ker, one of the most active 
and valuable members of the Council :—‘ There is another 
important subject connected with the school, to which, on 
former occasions, the attention of the Government has 
been called, namely, the large extent of the elementary class. 
Although the school was established for the purpose of teach- 
ing the art of ornamental design as applied to manufactures 
and decoration, it was admitted that, as a preliminary step, 
the students must be taught to draw well; and it was soon 
discovered that no pupils so qualified, or very few, presented 
themselves. The result is, that a very large proportion of the 
pupils (especially in the morning school) are in the class of 
elementary drawing. 

‘“* To this there are two objections. First, there is a very 
expensive class of masters employed in teaching,that which, 
under due inspection, might be cheaply taught in one or more 
separate establishments ; and, next, the space afforded by the 
rooms at Somerset House is quite insufficient for teaching all 
who apply for admission, and the space left after accommo- 
dating the elementary class pupils is quite insufficient for effec- 
tually teaching the higher classes. I propose, therefore, that 
it should be considered whether separate branch establishments 
for teaching elementary drawing might not be established, under 
competent masters, at a comparatively low salary, such schools 
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to be under the systematic inspection of the Director and Pro- 
fessors, or the Director aloné; and that from these schools, on 
a regular periodical examination, pupils should be admitted to 
the head school in the same manner as pupils, on proof of a 
certain proficiency in drawing, are admitted to the Royal 
Academy. 

‘¢ I would have, as in the present school, a small fee paid, 
which would, to a certain extent, defray the cost of these 
schools, as they would require only a room and fittings up, and 
a master at a moderate salary, with a supply of prints, or other 
prepared examples, as copies. 

' “ I think it would be found, first, that, by the greater ex- 
tension of elementary teaching, a larger selection of pupils, 
having a particular aptitude for drawing, would be obtained ; 
and next, that good would result from the teaching of elemen- 
tary drawing to mechanics who might never enter the head 
school as designers. Moreover, I think it will be found to be 
the opinion of the masters that, if there were more room at 
Somerset House, and the whole time of the professors were 
devoted to the teaching of the higher branches of the art appli- 
cable to design, a much larger class of advanced pupils would 
be obtained : indeed, the Professors themselves, having their 
whole attention directed to the teaching of the higher branches 
of art, and being relieved from the labour of elementary teach- 
ing, would be much more able to perform their duties. 

*T should observe, that the Council have already reported 
to Government upon this subject, in consequence of the present 
apartments not affording sufficient room for all applicants. 

“* The question of teaching elementary drawing involves one 
of important consideration, namely, how far it is expedient that 
Government should interfere in the teaching of drawing, or any 
other branch of elementary knowledge. It seems to be admitted 
on all hands that a Government School of Design is expedient ; 
and I think that the interference of Government in the education 
of designers can be supported where it might not, by similar 
reasons, be maintained as regards other branches of knowledge. 
Take, for instance, mathematics, or classical literature. In 
these branches masters of sufficient attainments are easily ob- 
tained ; whereas, in matters of the fine arts, and questions of . 
taste, there is more difficulty in finding persons qualified to 
teach; and if the teaching is not of the highest and purest 
kind, harm rather than good is the result. It has been shown 
that the higher branches can be practised only by those who 
are well grounded in drawing; and it has been found that such 
persons are rarely to be met with, for want of good and efficient 
teaching in schools where such elementary knowledge may be 
cheaply obtained.” 
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II1.—RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue Gazette of November 6, 1846, contained notifications of the 
appointment of the Right Honourable Granville George Earl Granville, 
the Right Hononrable Sir Edward Ryan, Knight, and Captain Henry 
Rowland Brandreth, R.E., to act with the Right Honourable Edward 
Strutt, M.P. for Derby, whose appointment as President had been 
previously announced, as Her Majesty's Commissioners of Railways, 
and of the intention of the Commissioners to begin to act as such on 
the 9th of that month, at their office in Great George Street, West- 
minster, whence they have sin¢e removed to apartments in the new 
Treasury buildings, Whitehall ; and early in the Session of- 1847 a 
bill was introduced in Parliament for defining their offices and 
powers, both as regards the revision and control of railway projects 
before they should be submitted to Parliament, and the supervision of 
railways already sanctioned and in operation. Many of the provisions 
of this bill were such as to excite the opposition of the principal 
railway companies ; and at length, after many delays, not withstand- 
ing the modification of some of its most obnoxious features, the bill 
was withdrawn towards the close of the Session, with the expressed 
intention, however, on the part of Government, to introduce a 
similar bill in the ensuing year. The result of the general election 
since that time, in giving seats in Parliament to so large a number of 
men practically conversant with railway business, not merely as 
directors, but as engineers, as in the case of Messrs. Stephenson, 
Cubitt, and Locke, the new members for Whitby, Andover, and 
Honiton respectively, justifies the belief that any really injurious or 
oppressive measure, should such be brought forward, will meet with 
at least as determined an opposition. Pending the obtaining of an 
Act to confer more extensive powers than they at present possess, the 
principal visible result of the appointment of the Commissioners has 
been a series of Reports presented to Parliament, bearing chiefly upon 
the financial position of the several companies seeking additional 
powers. That these Reports were not deemed of very essential im- 
portance in guiding the decisions of Select Committees of the House 
of Commons, may be presumed from the fact that such Committees 
were, by a vote of the House, on the 22nd of April, empowered to. 
carry on their investigations without waiting for the Commissioners’ 
Reports, when the Reports were not ready in time for the ordinary 
course of business. The parliamentary business of the Session lately 
closed has been greatly facilitated, and an immense amount of trouble 
and expense has been saved to railway companies applying for Acts, by 
the substitution of Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, appointed 
by the Speaker, for Sub-Committees of Members, and the provision 
that compliance with the Standing Orders might be proved on 
affidavit before the Examiners, unless they should deem further 
evidence necessary. 

The past Session has not been productive of any decisive measures 
towards settling the nationally important gauge controversy, or putting 
a stop to the fearful expense incurred in the contests arising out of it. 
The only decisive result of the Session relative to this matter is the 
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multiplication of points at which, the internal traffic of the country 
must be subjected to the annoyance of a break of gauge, and the ex- 
tension of lines on which it is proposed to adopt the wasteful, incon- 
venient, and highly dangerous expedient of a double gauge. 

The failure of a very extensive iron girder bridge on the Chester 
and Holyhead Railway, at Chester, on the 24th of May, 1847, has led 
to the appointment, at the instance of the Railway Commissioners, of 
a commission, consisting of Lord Wrottesley, Professor R. Willis, 
M.A., Captain Henry James, R.E.,and Messrs. G. Rennie, W. Cubitt, 
and Eaton Hodgkinson, to investigate and report upon the conditions 
to be regarded in the employment of iron in railway works; which, 
it is to be hoped, may lead to the publication of facts of the greatest 
importance to the engineering profession. 

An examination of the following table of Railway Acts passed in 
the Session of 1847, will show that the railway legislation of that 
year has been directed in a great measure to the revision and comple- 
tion of what had been sanctioned in previous years, and has been 
affected in no trifling degree by the monetary difficulties of the 
country. Out of about 325 railway bills for which petitions were 
presented, only 184 received the Royal Assent; a very large number 
having been either withdrawn by their promoters, or rejected in con- 
sequence of the general feeling as to the necessity of limiting, under 
present circumstances, the outlay of capital. Of those, however, 
which were not passed, 37, including several lines of considerable 
importance, were merely suspended until next Session, under resolu- 
tions passed by both Houses of Parliament, on the 10th of June, to 
enable and encourage the promoters of new lines to wait until another 
Session, without losing the preliminary proceedings of the present 
year, either from prudential reasons, or through want of time to get 
the bills through their later stages previous to the dissolution of Par- 
liament. Of these suspended bills, several of which have passed the 
House of Commons, we have inserted the titles, but no other particu- 
lars, in the following table. Of the 184 acts passed, some are merely 
for amendments of previous acts, for amalgamations, or for other 
purposes not involving the execution of additional works ; while a 
very large proportion are for mere deviations and alterations of the 
hastily concocted and necessarily imperfect schemes of 1845 and 1846, 
or for branches and extensions of comparatively small extent, often 
much more limited in amount than when the bills were brought 
before Parliament, retrenchment being manifested in the striking out 
of many of the branches proposed in such bills as did, eventually, in 
a reduced form, pass into law, as well as in the entire withdrawal or 
rejection of others. The result is that while, as may be seen by 
referring to previous volumes of the “‘ Companion to the Almanac,” 
about 2883 miles of railway were sanctioned by the 120 acts of 1845, 
and 4790* miles by the 272 acts of 1846, the aggregate length sanc- 
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* Asa materially different estimate appears in a parliamentary return (No. 708) issued 
from the office of the Commissioners of Railways, dated July 21, 1847, a word of expla- 
nation may be required in repeating an amount confessedly (see “‘ Companion ” for 1847, 
p. 57) obtained under difficulties which render perfect accuracy unattainable, instead of 
adopting that given in an official document of so much later date, and in which so much 
greater accuracy might be expected. The return referred to gives the total length as a 
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tioned by the 184 acts of 1847 is only about 1663 miles, of whichnearly 
300 miles consist of deviations or alterations. This does not include 
a few instances in which authority has been obtained for doubling or 
widening an existing line ; the length of such widenings, though in- 
serted in the table, being omitted from our total. The amount of 
share-capital to be raised under these acts, adding, in cases where 
funds for the construction of new works are to be raised entirely by 
loan, or where the mode of raising them is not specified, the amount 
of the estimated cost, appears to be 26,886,333/., a sum which doubt- 
less needs some trifling correction, as the Reports of the Select Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons, from which our information is 
chiefly obtained, are often ambiguously expressed, while, in other 
cases, alterations may have been made subsequent to the Report. 
Assuming the usual power of borrowing one-third additional to apply 
to this aggregate capital, the amount authorized to be raised by loan 
would be somewhat under 9,000,000/ , making a grand total of about 
35,000,000/. It is probable, however, that in many cases the execu- 
tion of part of the works sanctioned may be for a time postponed. 
These computations do not embrace the works and capital proposed 
by the 37 suspended bills. 


Alphabetical List of Acts relating to Railways passed in the Session of 
1847 ; and of Railway Bills suspended until next Session. 


1—3. Aberdeen—These Acts are, (1) ‘To authorize the purchase by the 
Aberdeen Railway Company of a piece of ground at the upper part of the 
Inéhes and upper part of the Harbour of Aberdeen now vested in the Aber- 
deen Harbour Commissioners, and to enable such commissioners to make 
certain alterations and new works connected with such harbour ;” (2) To 
enable them “ in part to alter their branch railway to Brechin,” fora length 
of about 34 m. ; and (3) ‘To consolidate the Aberdeen and Great North 
of Scotland Railway Companies.” — ‘ 


Airdrie and Bathgate Junction; Amendment and Deviation. Sus- 
pended. 


4. Ambergate, Nottingham, and Boston and Eastern Junction—* To 
enable the Ambergate, Nottingham, and Boston and Eastern Junction Rail- 
way Company to alter the line of their railway, and to construct a branch 


fraction under 4,6184 miles, or 1713 miles below our estimate ; but on a careful compa- 
rison of the items, it appears that in many cases the length of deviation lines is omitted 
in the Commissioners’ return, although from the manner in which the titles are given 
such omission would not seem to be intended ; that two acts (the Dundee and Perth, and 
Edinburgh and Northern ; Strathearn Deviation) are entirely omitted, while the length 
of line under another (the Royston and Hitchin) is left blank, and the capital given er- 
roneously ; and that, while in some cases of discrepancy it is probable we may be in 
error, there are several others in which it is evident that our account is the correct one. 
On the whole we see no reason to doubt that our account is as correct as one composed 
of so many items, many of which are of doubtful character, can be expected to be; and, 
excepting the clerical or typographical error (p. 64) of 71 m. instead of 81 m. as the total 
length of the Cornwall Railway, an error which might be detected by summing up the 
items, there are none among the discrepancies between the Commissioners’ statement 
and our own which we can repeat with certainty as corrections of those in the ‘ Com- 
panion” for 1847, Such questions can often be decided only by reference to documents 
which it would be difficult and tedious, if not, to a private individual, impossible to cor- 
sult. ‘The amount of capital stock, according to the return referred to, is 90,298,430, 
and the amount to be raised by loan, 42,318,938/7. 6s. 8d, 
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railway therefrom into the town of Nottingham.” Length, § m.; share 
capital, 32,0007. ; loans, 10,6667, 


Andover and Southampton Junction, See London and South-Western, 
No. 11). 


Ayrshire and Bridge of Weir. See Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and 
Ayr, No. 75. 


5. Ayrshire and Galloway—“ For making a railway from Smithstown 
to Dalmellington, in the county of Ayr.” Length, 6 m, 1 furl. ; capital, 
100,0502.; loans, 33,0007, 


6 and 7. Birkenhead, Lancashire, and Cheshire Junction — “ For 
enabling the Birkenhead, Lancashire, and Cheshire Junction Railway Com- 
pany to make a deviation in the Chester branch of their railway ; and for 
other purposes;” including 7} m. of deviation, and a very short branch to 
Birkenhead Docks ; and “ to incorporate the Chester and Birkenhead Rail- 
way with the Birkenhead, Lancashire, and Cheshire Junction Railway.” 


8. Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Dudley—* For enabling the 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Dudley Railway Company to purchase 
lands for additional station room at Birmingham, and for authorizing the sale ~ 
of the undertaking of the said company to the Great Western Railway 


Company.” Capital, 50,0007. ; loans, 16,6667. See also Great Western, 
No. 86. 


9. Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Stour Valley— To authorize a 
certain alteration in the line of the Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Stour 
Valley Railway, and to amend the Act relating thereto; and for other 

urposes.” Length, 43m. ‘lo be sold to the London and North-Western 
Company. 


Bishop Auckland and Weardale. See Wear Valley, No. 173. 


10. Blackburn, Darwen, and Bolton—‘ For enabling the Blackburn, 
Darwen, and Bolton Railway Company to make certain alterations in the 
line of their railway in the parishes of Blackburn and Bolton-in-the-Moors ; 
and for amending the Acts relating thereto.” Length, 2} m. 


Blackburn and Preston. See East Lancashire, No. 46. 


11—13. Boston, Stamford, and Birmingham—These Acts empower 
the Boston, Stamford, and Birmingham Railway Company (11) ‘to make 
a railway from the Syston and Peterborough Railway at or near Peter- 
borough to the Stamford and Wisbech line of the Boston, Stamford, and | 
Birmingham Railway, in the parish of Thorney and Isle of Ely’’ ; length, 
6 m.; capital, 80,0007. ; loans, 26,000/.; (12) **to make a branch railway 
from the Stamford and Wisbech line of the Boston, Stamford, and Birming- 
ham railway at Wisbech to Wisbech Harbour, and to construct certain works 
at Wisbech Harbour ;” length, under 1} m.; capital, 40,000/.; loans, 
13,3332. ; and (13) ‘to make a railway from Wisbech to Sutton Bridge, 
with a branch to Sutton Saint Mary, and to improve the harbour at Sutton 
Bridge.” Length, of main line, 9 m.; of branch, 2} m.; capital, 160,000/. ; 
loans, 53,3337. See also Great Northern, No. 83. 


Brighton and Chichester ; Portsmouth Extension. See London, Brigh- 
ton, and South Coast, No. 97. ; ; 


Bristol and Exeter ; Branch from Bleadon to Wells, Glastonbury, and 
Street, and Taunton and Castle Carey Branch—Suspended. 
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Bristol and South Wales Junction; Aust Ferry. See post (List of 
Private Acts). 


14. Buckinghamshire— To authorize the consolidation into one under- 
taking of the Oxford and Bletchley Junction Railway Company and the 
Buckingham and Brackley Junction Railway Company, and to enable the 
Company so to be qaneelbiaied to make extension lines to Banbury and 
Aylesbury, and an alteration of the line into the city of Oxford.” Length, 
deviation at Oxford, under 2} m.; extension to Banbury, over 93 m.; ex- 
tension to Aylesbury, 10} m.; and a short junction with the Oxford and 
Rugby line at Banbury ; total, under 23 m.; capital, 450,000/.; loans, 
150,0007. Promoted by the London and North-Western Railway 
Company. 

15—21. Caledonian—These Acts are to enable the Caledonian Railway 
Company (15) ‘‘to make an extension of the Motherwell Branch of the 
Clydesdale Junction Railway to Auchinheath mineral field, with branches 
therefrom ;” length, principal line, 9$ m.; Canderside branch, 2} m.; 
and short connecting branch, 4 m.; total, 123 m. ; capital, 250,000/. ; 
loans, 83,3002. ; (16) ‘* to make branch railways to Wilsontown, to Fauld- 
house, and to Biggar and Broughton;” length, branch to Fauldhouse and 
Rigside, 11} m.; to Biggar and Broughton, nearly 8 m,; to Wilsontown, 
nearly 3 m.; total, 22 m.; capital, 250,000/.; loans, 83,3002. ; (17) ‘ to 
make branches from the Clydesdale Junction Railway to the Douglas and 
Lesmahagow mineral fields, and to Strathavon ;” length, main line to West 
Town, 193 m.; branch to Strathavon, nearly 5 m.; branch to Bankend, 1$ m.; 
branch to Fauldhouse, 1} m.; total, 27} m.; capital, 550,000/.; loans, 
183,0007. ; (18) ‘ to make a branch railway from the Glasgow, Garnkirk, 
and Coatbridge Railway to Glasgow, and to enlarge the station in that city ;” 
length, nearly 23 m. ; capital, 150,000. ; loans, 50,0007. ; (19) “to make 
certain branch railways in the counties of Dumfries and Cumberland,” 
amounting in the whole to 203 m., including the Canobie Colliery Branch 
of 9 m., a branch of nearly 7 m. from Ecclefechan to Annan, and one of 
2 m. to limeworks at Killhead; capital, 300,0007.; loans, 100,000Z. ; 
(20) “to extend their station in Edinburgh, and to make branch railways to 
Granton and to the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway ;” including a branch 
of 4 m, to Granton, and three very short ones to the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Railway, amounting with it to barely 5} m.; capital, 200,000/. ; loans, 
66,600/. ; and (21) “ to amalgamate the Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock 
Railway with the Caledonian Railway, and to authorize the raising of addi- 
tional money by the said last-mentioned Company.” The aggregate length 
of new lines authorized by the above Acts is about 91 m. 


22. Caledonian and Dumbartonshire Junetion—“ To enable the Cale- 
denian and Dumbartonshire Junction Railway Company to make certain 
deviations and branches.” Length of deviation, 33 m.; of branch to in- 
tended terminus at Port Dundas Road, Glasgow, over 1 m.; of branch to 
the Glasgow, Garnkirk, and Coatbridge Railway at Pinkston, } m. ; capital, 
50,0007. ; loans, 16,6002. 


23. Chard Canal and Railway— To enable the Chard Canal and 
Railway Company to extend their railway from Ilminster to Chard, all in 
the county of Somerset.” Length, 43 m.; capital, 180,000/., of which 
80,000/. only is for the executién of the works authorized by this Act. 


24. Cheltenham and Oxford—* For making a railway from the Great 
Western Railway at Cheltenham to join the Oxford and Rugby Railway 
near Oxford, with a branch therefrom ; and for other a Main line, 
374 m.; Witney braneh, rather over } m.; capital, 1,000,000/, ; loans, 
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333,000/7. This is a broad-gauge line, in connexion with the Great Western 


Railway, and was opposed by a rival narrow-gauge project, promoted by 
the London and North-Western Railway Company. ' P 


Chester and Birkenhead. See Birkenhead, Lancashire, and Cheshire 


serene No. 7; and Parkgate and Chester and Birkenhead Junction, 
o. 151. 


25 and 26. Chester and Holyhead—The first Act (25) is “to authorize 
an extension of and the construction of a station in connexion with the 
Chester and Holyhead Railway at Chester; and for other purposes.” 
Length of extension, little over } m.; capital, 50,0007. ; loans, 16,666/. 
The levels of 20} m. of the original line are to be altered under this Act. 
The other (26) is to enable the Company “‘ to extend their line of railway 
to the proposed new harbour at Holyhead, and to contribute towards the 
expense of constructing the said harbour.” Length of extension, nearly 2 m.; 
capital, 450,000/7. (150.0007. for extension and railway works, and 300,000/. 
towards the harbour) ; loans, 150,000/. 


Clarence and Leeds and Thirsk Amalgamation.—Suspended. 


27—29. Colchester, Stour Valley, Sudbury, and Halstead — These 
Acts empower the Colchester, Stour Valley, Sudbury, and Halstead Rail- 
way Company (27) ‘to make an extension of their railway from Sudbury 
to Melford, Lavenham, and Clare, in the county of Suffolk;” length, to 
Melford, 3 m., and thence to Lavenham, 4} m., and to Clare, 6} m. ; total 
(according to Committee’s report) 14 m.; capital, 260,000. (of which 
60,000/. is for widening the original line) ; loans, 86,0007. ; (28) ‘to make 
an extension railway from Lavenham to Bury St. Edmunds, in the count 
of Suffolk ;” iength, 10% m.; capital, 165,0007.; loans, 55.0007.; and 


(29) “to grant a lease of their undertaking to the Ipswich and Bury Saint 
Edmunds Railway Company.” 


30. Cork and Bandon—‘ Yo authorize an alteration in the line of the 
Cork and Bandon Railway, and an extension thereof into the city of Cork, 
and to amend the Act relating to the said railway.” Length of deviation, 
1} m.; of extension, rather over } m. 


31. Cork, Blackrock, and Passage—“ To authorize an extension of the 
Cork, Blackrock, and Passage Railway to Monkstown, and to amend the 
Act relating thereto.” Length, 1} m.; capital, 40,0007, ; loans, 13,3337. 


32. Cornicall— To authorize an alteration in the line of the Cornwall 


Railway, and to amend the Act relating thereto; and for other purposes.” 
Length of deviation, 3} m. 


33. Coventry, Nuneaton, Birmingham, and Leicester—‘‘ To enable 
the Coventry, Nuneaton, Birmingham, and Leicester Railway Company to 
sell and transfer their railway, works, and interests to the London and North- 
Western or Midland Railway Companies, or either of them ; and for other 
purposes.” 


34. Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and Worcestershire Junction — “ To 
authorize the construction of a railway from Cannock in the county of 
Stafford to Uttoxeter in the same county, to join the North Staffordshire 
Railway Potteries line, by a company to be called ‘The Derbyshire, Staf- 
fordshire, and Worcestershire Junction Railway Company.’”’ Length, 
main line, 18} m.; and branch near Loxley, 1 m. ; capital, 400,000/. ; 
loans, 133,300/. 
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35. Direct London and Portsmouth— To enable the Direct London 
and Portsmouth Railway Company to make an approach to the town of 
Dorking, and a deviation in the line and certain alterations in the levels of 
their railway and in the Croydon and Epsom Railway.” Aggregate length 
of alterations, about 7 m.; additional capital, 10,0002. 


36. Dublin and Belfast Junction, and Navan Branch—* To authorize 
the sale to the Dublin and Drogheda Railway Company of the Navan 
Branch of the Dublin and Belfast Junction Railway, and to enable the 
Dublin and Drogheda, the Dublin and Belfast Junction Railway Company 
with a Branch from Drogheda to Navan, the Ulster, and the Dundalk and 


Enniskillen Railway Companies, or any of them, to amalgamate with one 
another.” See also No. 38. 


37 and 38. Dublin and Drogheda—The first of these Acts (37) is, “‘ To 
enable the Dublin and Drogheda Railway Company to make a railway from 
the Navan Branch of the Dublin and Belfast Junction Railway in the 
county of Meath to the town of Kells in the same county.” Length, over 
93 m.; capital, 103,0007.; loans, 34,0007. The second (38) is identical in 

urport with that obtained by the Dublin and Belfast Junction Railway 
Cae, No. 36, its object being “‘ to authorize the purchase by the Dublin 
and Drogheda Railway Company of the Navan Branch of the Dublin and 
Belfast Junction Railway, and to authorize the Dublin and Drogheda, the 
Dublin and Belfast Junction Railway with a Branch from Drogheda.to 
Navan, the Ulster, and the Dundalk and Enniskillen Railway Companies, 
or any of them, to amalgamate with one another.” 


39. Dublin, Dundrum, and Rathfarnham—* To enlarge the powers of 
the Dublin, Dundrum, and Rathfarnham Railway Act, 1846, and to enable 


the Company to make an extension to Stephen’s Green.” Length, little 
over } m.; estimated cost, 22,6507. 


40. Duffryn-Llynvi and Porth Cawl— For the consolidation of the 
Duffryn Llynvi and Porth Caw! Railway Company with the Llynvi Valley 
Railway Company.” 

- 41. Dundalk and Enniskillen—“ To alter and amend several of the 
wers and provisions of the Act relating to the Dundalk and Enniskillen 
ailway.” Provides, among other objects, for a reduction of capital. 


42. Dundee and Newtyle—* For widening, altering, and improving the. 
Dundee and Newtyle Railway.” Capital, 50,0007. ; loans, 16,6667. 


43. Dundee and Perth— To enable the Dundee and Perth Railway 
Company to alter and extend their line near to Perth, and to make branches 
therefrom to Inchture, Polgavie, and Inchmichael.” Length, Inchture 
branch, 13 m.; Polgavie branch, } m.; Inchmichael branch, 2} m.; Perth 
deviation and extension, $m. ; capital, 100,0007. ; loans, 33,3332. 


East Anglian. See Lynn and Ely, No. 115. 


44. East of Fife—* To enable the East of Fife Railway Company to 
make a deviation in their main line, and to improve the junction with the 
Edinburgh and Northern Railway near Markinch.” Length, nearly 2 m. 


45 and 46. East Lancashire—The first Act (45) is “ to enable the East 
Lancashire Railway Company to alter the line and levels of their railway, 
and to make a branch railway therefrom; and for other purposes relating 
thereto;” including about 4 m. of deviations, and a coal branch of 1 furlong 
at Rawstenstall ; and the second (46), to enable them “to extend the 
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Liverpool, Ormskirk, and Preston, and the Blackburn and Preston lines of 
their railway, into Preston; and for gther pu s relating thereto.” Length, 
43 m.; capital, 217,000/.; loans, 72,3031. station isto be formed for 
the joint use of this and the North Union Railway Company. See also 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne Junction, No. 94. 


47 and 48. East Lincolnshire—The first Act (47) is “To amend the 
East Lincolnshire Railway Act, 1846, and to authorize the construction of 
a branch railway to join the Great Grimsby and Sheffield Junction Railway 
near Grimsby ;” length of branch, } m.; estimated cost, 10,000/.; the 
second (48), ‘‘To authorize the East Lincolnshire Railway Company to 

urchase an existing lease of the Louth Navigation.” See also_Great 
Northern, No. 83. 7 


49. East Lothian Central— For making a raflway from the North 
British Railway at East Linton to Ormiston, to be called ‘ The East Lothian 
Central Railway.’” Length, over 12} m.; capital, 140,000/.; loans, 
46,666/. In its course the line joins the Haddington Branch of the North 
British Railway at Haddington. — 


50—54. Eastern Counties—The three first of these Acts authorize the 
Eastern Counties Railway Company (50) ‘‘to enlarge their London and 
Stratford stations, and to amend some of the provisions of the Acts relating 
to the Eastern Counties Railway Company ;” (51) ‘‘ to make a railway from 
the Eastern Counties Railway near Cambridge to the Bedford and Bletchley 
Railway at or near Bedford, with branches ;” aggregate length, with a 
branch to Royston, and two to Biggleswade, nearly 344 m. ; capital, 460,0007.; 
loans, 153,333/. ; and (52) “to make a railway from Wisbech to Spalding ;” 
length, including a branch of } m. to join the Great Northern Railway at 
Spalding, 21 m.; capital, 250,000/.; loans, 83,3337. The other two Acts 
are (53) ‘to authorize the purchase by the Eastern Counties Railway Com- 
pany of the Maldon, Witham, and Braintree Railway ;” and (54) “to autho- 
rize the purchase by the Eastern Counties Railway Company of the North 
Woolwich Railway, and the lease of the pepper warehouses and wharfs of 
the East and West India Dock Company.” Bills for the Cambridge, Roy- 
ston, and Ware line, and the line from Ilford to Tilbury Fort and Southend, 
with a branch from Vange to Battle Bridge, were suspended. 


55 and 56. Eastern Union—The first of these Acts (55) is “ to empower 
the Eastern Union Railway Company to make a railway from the Eastern 
Union Railway at Manningtree to Harwich, with branches thereout ; and 
for other purposes ;” length, main line, 103 m. ; second junction and tram- 
ways, $m.; total, 114 m.; capital, 200,000/.; loans, 66,6667.; and the 
second, (56) “ to amalgamate the Eastern Union and Ipswich and Bury St. 
_ Edmund’s Railway Companies.” See also No. 57. 


57. Eastern Union and Hadleigh Junction— For authorizing the sale 
of the Eastern Union and Hadleigh Junction Railway to the Eastern Union 
Railway Company.” 


58. Edinburgh and Bathgate—“ To enable the Edinburgh and Bathgate 
Railway Company to deviate a portion of their main line, and for other pur- 
poses.” Length of deviation, 4 m. 


59—61. Edinburgh, Leith, and Granton—The two first Acts are to 
enable the Edinburgh, Leith, and Granton Railway Company (59) ‘to 
make a branch railway to the Upper Drawbridge in the town of Leith ;” 
length, } m.; capital, 45,000/.; loans, 15,0007.; and (60) ‘‘to make a 
branch railway from Bonnington to Trinity Villa ; to acquire certain pieces 
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of land; and to shut up and use certain roads or streets for the purposes of 
the said railway ;” length, rather over } m.; capital, 56,0007. ; loans, 18,6007. ; 
and the third (61) is ‘‘to incorporate the Edinburgh, Leith, and Granton 
Railway Company with the Edinburgh and Northern Railway Company.” 


62 and 63. Edinburgh and Northern—“ To enable the Edinburgh and 
Northern Railway Company (62) “to make a deviation and extension of 
their branch railway to Dunfermline, to make another railway from their 
Strathearn Deviation Railway to the Scottish Central Railway, and to make 
an alteration in the manner of constructing the said branch and Strathearn 
Deviation across certain roads ;” length of deviation and extension of Dun- 
fermline branch, 14 m.; of branch from Strathearn line to the Scottish Cen- 
tral, 3 furl.; capital, 53,000/.; loans, 17,753/.; and (63) ‘to construct 
branch railways to Saint Andrew’s and Newburgh Harbour, and to divert 
and alter the levels of certain turnpike roads in the line of the Newport 
Railway Extension.” Length, branch from Newport Extension line to St. 
Andrew’s, nearly 5 m.; branch from the main line to the Tay at or near 
Newburgh Harbour, under 1 m.; capital, 64,0007. ; loans, 21,3337. See 
also Edinburgh, Leith, and Graaton, No. 61; and Burntisland and Ferry- 
Port-on-Craig Ferry Acts, post (List of Private Acts). ' . 


Ely and Huntingdon.—_See Lynn and Ely, No. 115. 


64. Exeter and Exmouth—* To amend the Exeter and Exmouth Rail- 
way Act, 1846, and to enable the London and South-Western Railway 
Company to subscribe towards, lease, or purchase the said railway.” Autho- 
rizes the abandonment of part of the line, between Heavitree and Exeter. 


Exeter, Yeovil, and Dorchester ; promoted by the London and South- 


Western Railway Company.— Suspended. 


Fleetwood, Preston, and West Riding Junction ; Burnley and Colliery 
Branches.—Suspended. 


65. General Terminus and Glasgow Harbour—“ To enable the General 
Terminus and Glasgow Harbour Railway Company to make branch rail- 
ways to the Caledonian and other adjoining railways, and to amend the Act 
relating to such railway.” Three branches, to the Glasgow, Paisley, Kil- 
marnock and Ayr and Glasgow, Paisley and Greenock, to the Glasgow 
Southern Terminal, and to the main line of the Caledonian, railways; ag- 
gregate length, 13 m.; capital, 50,0007. ; loans, 16,6667. 


66. Glasgow, Airdrie, and Monklands Junction—*“ For making a branch 
railway from the Glasgow, Airdrie, and Monklands Junction Railway at or 
near Whitevale Street, Glasgow, to the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway at 
or near Cowlairs ; and to amend the Acts relating to such railways.” Length, 
24 m.; capital, 100,0007.; loans, 33,3337. 


67 and 68, Glasgow, Barrhead, and Neilston Direct—(67) ‘‘ To enable 
the Glasgow, Barrhead, and Neilston Direct Railway Company to alter a 
portion of their line; and for other purposes relating thereto;” length of 
deviation, 14 m.; and (68) “to authorize the purchase of the Glasgow 
Southern Terminal Railway by the Glasgow, Barrhead, and Neilston Direct 
Railway Company ; and to amend the Acts relating to the said Company.” 


Glasgow and Belfast Union. See Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and 

Ayr, No. 74. 
69—71. Glasgow, Dumfries, and Carlisle—These Acts are (69) “to 

amend some of the provisions of the Glasgow, Dumfries, and Carlisle Rail- 
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way Act, 1846 ;” repealing the provisions relative to the leasing of part of 
the line to the Caledonian Railway Company ; (70) ‘‘ to amend the Act 
telating to the Glasgow, Dumfries, and Carlisle Railway Company, and to 
authorize the Company to make a branch railway to Kirkcudbright, with 
diverging lines therefrom; and for other purposes ;” length of principal 
branch to Kirkcudbright, 274 m.; branch or diverging lines, to Clayhouse, 
% m.; to Gibbshole, 8} m.; total, 36 m.; capital, 700,000/.; loans, 
233,300/.; and (71) ‘‘ to amend the Acts and alter the terms of amalga- 
mation of the Glasgow, Dumfries, and Carlisle Railway Company, and of 
the Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr Railway Company.” 


72. Glasgow, Kilmarnock, and Ardrossan—“ To enable the Glasgow, 
Kilmarnock, and Ardrossan Railway Company to make certain branch rail- 
ways, and to make certain deviations from the line and levels of the said rail- 
way; and to amend the Act relating to the said railway.” Length, branch 
to Kilmarnock station, § m. ; branch to Fenwick, 33 m. ; deviation at Dun- 
lop, 1 m. ; branch to join the Busby branch of the Glasgow, Paisley, Kil- 
marnock, and Ayr Railway, nearly 1} m. ; branch to the Glasgow, Paisley, 
Kilmarnock, and Ayr line at Bog, under } m. ; total, 63 m.; capital, 
&8,000/. ; loans, 29,3337. 


73. Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock—‘ To enable the Glasgow, Pais- 
ley, and Greenock Railway Company to make a certain branch railway to 
the Caledonian Railway at Glasgow, and to divert part of the Glasgow, 
Paisley, and Ardrossan Canal.” Length, 3 furls; capital, 25,0002. ; loans, 
8,333. See also Caledonian, No. 21. Bills for two other branches were 
suspended. 


74—77. Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr—These Acts are (74) 
“ to enable the Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and, Ayr Railway Company 
to make certain branch railways in the county of Ayr, and to alter the line 
of the Glasgow and Belfast Union Railway ; and for other purposes ;” com- 
prising in the whole about 65} m. of new line, including branches of nearly 
14} m. to East Glenbuck, 4 m. to Hilliar, 1} m. to Shiells, nearly 1} m. to 
Gillhall, 14 m. to join the Glasgow and Belfast Union line in the town of 
Ayr, 74 m. from Joppa to Smithstone, 14 m. to Borland Bridge, nearly 
3m. to Woodhead, 14 m. to the Bleach Walk, Catrine, 7} m. from Belmont 
to Smithstone, 14 m. to Pleasant Field, and of less than 1 m. to Lugar lron- 
works, Morton Muir, East Drumsnie, the North Dock, and the Barracks, 
Ayr Harbour, a deviation of 33 m. on the Glasgow and Belfast Union line, 
between High Smithstone and Colquhounstone, and a new branch of 1} m. 
from that line to Maybole, in lieu of that sanctioned by the Act of 1846 ; 
capital, 1,025,000/. ; loans, 341,000/. ; (75) ‘to authorize the construction 
of certain branch railways in the county of Ayr in connexion with the Glas- 
gow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr Railway ; and for other purposes ;” the 
branches being lines of less than 1 m. to Gryfes Mill, at the village of Bridge 
of Weir, and of less than § m. to Crosslie Mill, in connexion wtth the Ayr- 
shire and Bridge of Weir Railway, which has been purchased by this Com- 
pany ; capital, 150,000/. ; loans, 50,000/. ; (76) “‘ to amend the Acts relat- 
ing to the Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr Railway, and to provide 
additional station accommodation ; and for other purposes ;” authorizing the 
taking of additional land at Tradeston ; and (77) “to enable the Glasgow, 
Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr Railway Company to make certain branch 
railways in the county of Renfrew ; and for other purposes ;” comprising 
about 18} m. of new line, including branches of nearly 3} m. to Loudoun 
Kirk, 4} m. to East Collery, 2 m. to the Glasgow, Kilmarnock, and Ar- 
drossan line at Busby, nearly 33 m. to Ittington, 1} m. from the Swinkes 
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Branch to Hourat Toll, and of less than 1 m. to Byrehill, Giffordland, and 
Hillend, and an alteration of the Swinlees Branch for about 14 m. ; sapial. 
300,000/. ; loans, 100,0007. ‘The aggregate length of new line under all the 
Acts, including about 63 m. of deviations or altered lines, is nearly 86 m, 
See also Glasgow, Dumfries, and Carlisle (with which this undertaking 
is to be amalgamated under the title of ‘‘ The Glasgow arfd South-Western 
Railway), Nos. 69—71 ; and Paisley and Renfrew, No. 150. 


Glasgow Southern Terminal. See Glasgow, Barrhead, and Neilston 
Direct, No. 68. 


Gloucester and Dean Forest ; Gloucester Dock. See post (List of 
Private Acts). 


Great North of Scotland. See Aberdeen, No. 3. 


78—83. Great Northern—These Acts enable the Great Northern Rail- 
way Company (78) “to alter the line of their railway near Doncaster,” for 
a distance of about 43 m., and to raise 28,000/. additional capital, and 
90002. by loan ; (79) ‘‘ to make certain alterations in the line of their. rail- 
way as already authorized between Grantham and York,” extending to about 
11} m.; (80) ‘to make a railway from St. Alban’s to the Great Northern 
Railway at Hatfield, and thence to the town of Hertford ;” Jength, 14 m. ; 
capital, 300,0002. ; loans, 100,000/.; (81) ‘* to make a branch railway near 
Sutton in Lincolnshire,” from Sutton St. Mary to Sutton Harbour ; length, 
3} m.; capital, 65,0007. ; loans, 21,5002. ; (82) “to make certain altera- 
tions in the line and levels of their railway between London and the neigh- 
bourhood of Grantham ;” length of deviations, 28} m., being rather more 
than 1m. over the length of the abandoned portions; and (83) ‘to take a 
lease of or to purchase the East Lincolnshire Railway, and the Boston, Stam- 
ford, and Birmingham Railway.” See also Royston and Hitchin, No. 154. 
The Bill for the Isle of Axholme Extension is suspended. © 


84. Great Southern and Western ; Ireland.—‘‘To enable the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Company to make a railway from Port- 


arlington to Tullamore.” Length, 16 m.; capital, 165,000/.; loans, 
55,0002. : 


85 and 86. Great Western—The first of these acts (85), is “‘ For making 
branch railways from the Great Western Railway and from Hammersmith 
to join the West London Railway, for widening a portion of the West 
London meinen and for extending the same so as to join the London and 


South-Western Railway, in the parish of Saint Mary Lambeth, in the county 
of Surrey.” Length of new line nearly 6 m.; consisting of the extension 
to Lambeth, over 3 m.; the branch from the Great Western, over 1} m. ; 
and the Hammersmith branch, over 1 m. In addition to this 1} m. of the 
West London line is to be widened. Excepting the branch from the Great 
Western, all the lines are to be laid on the double gauge plan,‘so as to 
receive either broad or narrow gauge carriages. Capital, 280,000/. ; loans, 
93,3332. The second act (86), is ‘* For making branch railways from the 
Great Western Railway to Henley and to Radstock ; to widen certain por- 
tions of the Great Western Railway ; to enable the Great Western Railway 
Company to purchase or amalgamate with the Birmingham, Wolverhampton, 
and Dudley Railway, and to purchase the Wycombe and Great Western 
and Uxbridge Railways ; and for other purposes.” Length, 263 m. ; capital, 
280,000/.; loans, 93,3332 See also Cheltenham and Oxford, No. 24, 
and Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth, No. 175. A bill for an extension 
of the Berks and Hants line from Hungerford to Westbury, to form, with 
the projected line of the Bristol and Exeter Company to Castle Carey, a 
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direct broad-gauge line of 172} m.between London and Exeter, was sus- 
pended. - 


i Great Western and Uxbridge and Wycombe.—See Great Western, 
o. 86. 


Guildford Extension and Portsmouth and Fareham.—See London 
and South-Western, No. 112. 


- 87. Herne Bay and Canterbury Junction—“ For making a railway 
from Herne Bay to a junction with the Canterbury and Whitstable Railway, 
to be called ‘ The Herne Bay and Canterbury Junction Railway.’” Leng i 
3} m.; capital, 30,000/, ; loans, 10,0007. 

88. Huddersfield and Manchester—“ For enabling the Huddersfield 
and Manchester Railway and Canal Company to alter a portion of the line 
of their Oldham branch ; and for other purposes.” Length of altered line, 
3} m.; capital, 79,000/.; loans, 26,0007. See also London and North- 
Western, No. 108. 


89. Ipswich and Bury St. Edmunds—“ To amend the acts relating to 
the Ipswich and Bury Saint Edmunds Railway Company, and to enable 
the Company to construct a railway from the Ipswich and Bury Saint 
Edmunds Railway near Ipswich to Woodbridge.” Length, 94m. ; capital, | 
200,000/. ; loans, 66,6667. See also Colchester, Stour Valley, Sudbury, 
and Halstead, No. 29, and Eastern Union, No. 56. © 


Lancashire and Yorkshire-—See Manchester and Leeds, No. 119. 
_ Leeds Central Railway Station.—Suspended. 


' Leeds, Dewsbury, and Manchseter ; Ossett Branch and Dewsbury and 
Morley Stations. Suspended.—See London and North-Western, No. 108. 


- 90. Leeds and Thirsk—* For enabling the Leeds and Thirsk Railway 
Company to deviate the main line of their railway in Crimple Valley, to 
alter the proposed junction with the York and Newcastle Railway, and to 
divert the Leeds, Wortley, and Stanningley Turnpike Road.” Length of 
deviation, 2m.; of branch to join the York and Newcastle at Carlton 
Miniat, }m. Bills for a branch from Melmerby to Northallerten, &c., for 
the Eaglescliff and Stillington Extension, for the Harrogate and Pateley 


Branch, and for amalgamating the Clarence Railway with this undertaking, 
were suspended. 


- Leicester and Swannington.—See Midland, No. 127 
Leven Canal.—See York and North. Midland, No. 184. 


91. Liskeard and Caradon—To enable the Liskeard and Caradon 
Boawey Company to raise a further sum of money.” Capital, 10,500/. ; 
oans, 3,5002. 


92. Liverpool, Crosby, and Southport—‘‘ For making a railway from 
the Liverpool and Bury Railway near Liverpool, through Crosby, to the — 
town of Southport, to be called ‘ The Liverpool, Crosby, and Southport 
Railway.’” Length, 16} m.; capital, 225,0007.; loans, 75,0007. 


93 and 94, Liverpool, Manchester, and Nevwcastle-wpon- Tyne Junction 
—*‘‘ To authorize certain alterations in the line of the Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Newcastle-upon-Tyne Junction Railway; and for other purposes ;” 
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length of alterations, nearly 24m, ; and ‘ to enable the Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne Junction Railway Company to make a 
railway from the Burnley Branch of the Manchester and Leeds Railway, in 
the township of Habergham Eaves, in the parish of Whalley, in the county 
of Lancaster, to the East Lancashire Railway, in the same township ; and 
for other purposes.” Length, under 3m. ; capital, 40,000/. ; loans, 13,3337. 
Provision is made to allow the East Lancashire Railway Company to become 
joint proprietors of this junction line. 


Liverpool, Ormskirk, and Preston.—See East Lancashire, No. 46. 


95. Lilynvi Valley—* To enable the Llynvi Valley Railway Company 
to make an extension of their railway to Newcastle, in the county of Gla- 
morgan, and to amend the act relating to their said railway, to be called 
‘The Llynvi Valley Railway Extension.’” Length, 3} m.; estimated cost, 


50,0002. ; to be laid on the broad gauge. See also Duffryn-Llynvi and | 
Perth Cawl, No. 40. 


London and Blackwall ; improvement and branches to the St. Kathe- 
rine’s and London Docks.—Suspended. 


96 and 97. London, Brighton, and South Coast—‘ For enlarging the 
present station of the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway Com- 
pany at or near London Bridge, and for the division of the present station 
between the London, Brighton, and South Coast and the South-Eastern 
Railway Companies, and for the separate accommodation of the traffic of 
such two railway companies ;” and “ for autherizing the sale of part of the 
brighton and Chichester (Portsmouth Extension) Railway to the London 
and South-Western and the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
Companies, and the use by the last-mentioned company of part { Wands- 
worth to London) of the London and South-Western Railway.” The 
estimated cost of the works contemplated by the first of these acts is 475,000/. ; 
but the act does not provide for raising any new capital. See also Direct 
London and Portsmouth, No. 35. 


98—108. London and North- Western—These acts are to empower the 
London and North-Western Railway Company (98) “to make a railway 
from the London and North. Western Railway, near Bletchley, to Newport 
Pagnel, Olney, and Wellingborough ;” length, nearly 203 m. ; capital, 
500,0007.; loans, 166,6667.; (99) ‘‘to admit certain parties as shareholders 
_ in their undertaking for making a railway from Coventry to Nuneaton, in 

the county of Warwick ; and for other purposes ;” (100) “‘ to.make a rail- 
way from the London and North-Western Railway near Watford to St. 
Albans, Luton, and Dunstable ;” length, 224 m.; capital, 462,000/. ; 
(101) ‘*to make a certain branch railway from Kenilworth to Berkswell, 
and to widen the line from Leamington to Coventry, all in the county of 
Warwick ; and for other purposes ;” length, new branch from Coventry and 
Leamington line to Berkswell, 5 m. ; line from Milverton to Coventry to be 
widened, 8} m. ; capital (as the bill passed the House of Commons Com- 
mittee, including a branch of 2m. from Leamington Priors to Warwick, 
which was subsequently struck out), 330,000/.; (102) “to make a branch 
railway from the Loudon and North-Western Railway near Atherstone to 
the Midiand Railway at Whitacre, in the county of Warwick ;” length, 
neatly 6$m.; capital, 130,000/.; loans, 43,333/.; (103) ‘“‘to make a 
railway from Birmingham to Lichfield, and for amending the former acts 
relating to the said Company ;” length, 134 m.; capital or estimated cost, 
350,0007. ; (104) ‘to make a branch line of railway from Portobello te 
Wolverhampton ; and for other purposes ;” length, nearly 3 m.; capital 
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or estimated cost, 50,0007. ; (105) “to enlarge their stations at Liverpool 
and Crewe ; and for other purpgses;” capital or estimated cost, 70,0007, ; 
(106) “to make divers branch railways in the county of Lancaster ; and for 
other purposes ;” length, Ormskirk and Rainford branch, 43 m. ; Widnes 
branch, 1} m.; Prescot Colliery branch, m.; total, 6} capital or 
estimated cost, 121,000/.; (107) ‘‘to authorize the Right Honourable 
Francis Egerton, Earl of Ellesmere, to sell, and the London and North- 
Western Railway Company to purchase, the estate and interest of the said 
Earl in the Manchester South Junction and Altrincham Railway ;” in which 
purchase the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company 
may unite ; and, (108) “to incorporate the Huddersfield and Manchester 
Railway and Canal Company and the Leeds, Dewsbury, and Manchester 
Railway Company with the London and North-Western Railway Company.” 
The aggregate length of new line authorized by these acts, exclusive of the 
widening of the Coventry and Leamington branch, is about 78 m. See also 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Stour Valley, No. 9; Buckingham- 
shire, No. 14 ; Coventry, Nuneaton, Birmingham, and Leicester, No. 33 ; 
St. Helen’s Canal and Railway, No. 155 ; Shropshire Union Railways 
and Canal, No. 158 ; and Leeds, Dewsbury, and Manchester, suspended bill. 


109—112. London and South-Western—These acts are (109) “To 
amend the acts relating to the London and South-Western Railway ;” and 
to enable the London and South-Western Railway Company (110) ‘‘to 
widen and improve the London and South-Western Railway from the 
junction thereof with the Richmond Railway to the-terminus at Nine 
Elms, and to enable them to enlarge their intended station at the York 
Road, Lambeth ;” length 1} m.; capital, 150,0007.; loans, 50,0007. ; 
(111) “ To make railways from Andover to join their Salisbury Branch 
Railway at Michaelmarsh, and from the same branch at Romsey to join the 
Southampton and Dorchester Railway at Redbridge, all in the county of 
Southampton, to be called ‘The Andover and Southampton Junction Rail- 
way ;’” length, 19 m. ; capital, 300,000/. ; loans, 100,000/7. ; the line being 
formed in great part on the line of the Andover and Redbridge Canal, which 
the Company have obtained powers to purchase, and being intended to con- 
stitute, by agreement with jts promoters, part of the proposed Manchester 
and Southampton-Railway ; and, (112) ‘To make extensions of the Guild- 
ford Extension and Portsmouth and Fareham Railway near Portsmouth, and 
a deviation in the authorized line thereof near Godalming ;” length, exten- 
sion to Rooin’s Corner, over 4 m.; extension to Dockyard, nearly 3 m.; 
Godalming Deviation, }m.; capital, 50,0007. ; loans, 16,0007. See also 
Exeter and Exmouth, No. 64; Southampton and Dorchester, Nos. 159 
and 160; Taw Vale, No. 169; Windsor, Staines, and South-Western, 
Nos. 176 and 177; and Exeter, Yeovil, and Dorchester, and Salisbury 
and Yeovil, suspended bills. 


Louth Navigation.—See East Lincolnshire, No. 48. 


113. Lowestoft—‘ To authorize an alteration in the line of the Lowestoft 
Railway, and to amend the act relating to the Lowestoft Railway and Har- 
bour Company.” The length of the alteration is under }$ m.; and the 
estimated cost, 35,000/.; but the act provides for raising 120,000/. addi- - 
tional capital, and 40,0007. by loan. Loe 


Lynn and Dereham.—See Lynn and Ely, No. 115. 


114 and 115. Lynn and Ely, &c.—“ For making a deviation in the line 
of the Lynn and Ely Railway, and for forming docks within the borough of 
King’s Lynn ;” length, nearly 1 m. ; capital, 120,3007. ; loans, 40,000/. ; 
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and “ for consolidating the Lynn and Ely, the Ely and Huntingdon, and 
the Lynn and Dereham Railway Companies into one company, to be 
called ‘The East Anglian Railways Company.’” 


Maldon, Witham, and Braintree.—See Eastern Counties, No. 53. 


116. Manchester and Birmingham and North Staffordshire Junction 
—‘* For making a railway and branch railways in the county of Chester, to 
be called ‘The Manchester and Birmingham and North Staffordshire Junc- 
tion Railway.’” Length, main line nearly 34 m.; branch to join the 
Manchester, Buxton, Matlock, and Midlands Junction Railway, over } m. ; 
diversion of branch to the Poynton Collieries, } m.; capital, 80,0007, ; 
loans, 26,6662. 


117. Manchester, Buxton, Matlock, and Midlands Junction—‘* To make 
certain deviations in the authorized line of the Manchester, Buxton, Matlock, 
and Midlands Junction Railway, and to amend the Act relating thereto.” 
Length of deviations, 383 m. 


118—120. Manchester and Leeds—These Acts are to enable the Man- 
chester and Leeds Railway Company (118) ‘‘to make an extension of the — 
Holmfirth Branch of the Huddersfield and Sheffield Junction Railway ;” 
length, over 2} m.; capital, 56,000/.; loans, 18,600/.; (119) ‘to make 
certain branches, extensions, and other works, and to alter the name of the 
Company ;” including an extension of the Clifton Branch for more than 
14 m., a branch of little over } m. to form a new connexion between the 
main line and the Heywood Branch, one still shorter to connect the Hey- 
wood Branch with the Liverpool and Bury line, and some alterations of the 
Liverpool and Bury and Heywood Extension lines; capital, 140,0002. ; 
loans, 46,0007.; and (120) “to alter the line and levels of the Brighouse 
Branch of the West Riding Union Railways, and to make a new line into 
Leeds ;” length of altered line, 1? m.; of new line into Leeds, over 3 m. ; 
capital, 14,0007. ; loans, 4,600/. The new name of the Company, under 
the second of the above Acts, is “‘ The Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company.” See also Manchester and Southport, No. 126; and Oldham 
Alliance, No. 149. 


}21 and 122. Manchester and Lincoln Union—‘‘ To authorize a devia- 
tion in the line of the Manchester and Lincoln Union Railway ;” length, 
7} m.; and ‘to incorporate the Manchester and Lincoln Union Railway 
and Chesterfield and Gainsborough Canal Company with the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company. 


123—125. Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire—These Acts em- 
power the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company (123) 
‘**to make a railway at Bugsworth, and for amending the Acts relating 
thereto ;” length, rather over $ m.; estimated cost, 20,000J. ; capital autho- 
rized by the Act, 520,0002. ; loans, 173,3337.; (124) “to make a branch 
railway from the Market Rasen and Lincola line of their railway, in the 
parish of Stainton-by-Langworth, to the town of Wragby, in the county of 
Lincoln ;” length, rather over 44 m.; capital, 60,000/.; loans, 20,0007. ; and 
(125) ‘* to make a coal branch from their Thurgoland station to the township 
of Stainborough ;” length, under 23 m. ; capital, 20,000/.; loans, 6,6667. 
See also London and North Western, No. 107 ; Manchester and Lincoln 
Union, No. 122; and Act for supplying Manchester and Salford with surplus 
water from the Peak Forest and Macclesfield Canals, post (List of Private 
Bills), Bills for the purchase of the Ashton and Sheffield Canals, for a 
junction with the Midland Railway, vid Barnsley, for a new station and 
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branch at Sheffield, and for a station approach in Manchester, are 
suspended. 


Manchester, South Junction, and Altrincham.—See London and North 
Western, No, 107. 


126. Manchester and Southport—“ For making a railway from Southport 
through Wigan to Pendleton near Manchester, with several branches, to be 
called ‘The Manchester and Southport Railway.’” Length, main line, 
31} m.; branches, 13} m.; total, 45 m.; capital, 775,000/.; loans, 258,300/. 
Promoted by the Manchester and Leeds, now Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
Railway Company. 


Mansfield and Pinaton.—See Midland, No. 130. 
Market Weighton Canal.—See York and North Midland, No. 184. 


127—132. Midland—These Acts enable the Midland Railway Company 
(127) * to alter the line of the Leicester and Swannington Railway, and to 
make certain branches therefrom ; and for other purposes ;” including the 
Leicester branch of 6} m., the Ibstock branch of nearly 13 m., and four 
branches at Gresley, making in the whole about 10 m. of new line, and 
nearly 173 m. of altered lines; capital, 115,000/. ; (128) ‘‘ to make a railway 
from near Leicester, vid Bedford, to Hitchin and to Northampton and Hun- 
tingdon, with branches; to enlarge the Leicester station of the Midland 
Railway ; and for other purposes ;” consisting of a main line, called the 
‘South Midland Railway,’ uniting with the Eastern Counties line at Bed- 
ford, and the Great Northern near Hitchin, with diverging lines to North- 
ampton and Huntingdon; total length, 1073 m.; capital, 2,250,000/. ; 
(129) “to enlarge their stations at Masbrough and Normanton respectively, 
and to construct additional sidings or branch railways ;” length, about 2 m.; 
capital, to be raised on loan, 34,400/.; (130) “‘to purchase the Mansfield 
and Pinxton Railway, and toalter the same, and to make a railway from the 
Erewash Valley Railway to the Nottingham and Mansfield Railway, with 
branches to Mansfield, and also to the Alfreton Jronworks ;” length, prin- 
cipal branch, from the Erewash Valley to the Nottingham and Mansfield 
line, 74 m.; branch to Alfreton Ironworks, under } m; capital, 75,000/. ; 
loans, 25,0002. ; (131) “ toextend the line of their Nottingham and Lincoln 
Railway at Lincoln, and to make a branch railway to their Lincoln staticn ;” 
length, rather over 3 m. ; estimated cost, 33,025/., to be provided by loans ; 
and (132) “to authorize certain deviations in the line of the Syston and 
Peterborough Branch of the Midland Railway, and the formation of a road 
or approach to the intended Manton station thereof ;” length of deviations, 
}23m. The aggregate length of new line under the above Acts is some- 
what over 128 m.; the length of deviation or altered line about 30m. Sce 
also Coventry, Nuneaton, Birmingham, and Leicester, No. 33. A Bill 
for the Gloucester and Stonehouse Junction line, which wiil avoid the neces- 
sity fora break of gauge at Gloucester, and extend the narrow gauge to 
Buistol, is suspended. 


133 and 134. Midland Great Western ; Ireland—To enable the Mid- 
land Great Western Railway of Ireland Company (133) “ to make certain 
deviations in the authorized line of the said railway; and to amend the Acts 
relating thereto ;” aggregate length of deviations, 123 m.; and (134) “ to 
make a railway from Athlone to Galway ;” length, main line, nearly 483 m. ; 
branch, 3 furl.; capital, 515,000/.; loans, 171,666. 


135. Mold—* For making a railway from Mold, in the county of Flint, to 
join the Chester and Holyhead Railway in the parish of Hawarden, in the 
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same county, with branches, to be called ‘ The Mold Railway.’” Length, 
main line, 103 m; branch tothe Upper King’s Ferry, on the river Dee, 3 m.; 
branch to Ffnth Limeworks, 4 m. ; total, 14} m.; capital, 180,000/. ; loans, 
60,0002. 


Newcastle and Berwick. See York and Newcastle, No. 179. Bills for 
the Cramlington and Percy Main, Killingworth, East Coast, Blyth, Seaton 
Sluice, and other branches, are suspended. ° 


136—138. Newmarket and Chesterford—These Acts are to enable the 
Newmarket and Chesterford Railway Company, the title of which is changed 
by one of them to “ The Newmarket Railway Company,” (136) ‘ to extend 
their line of railway to Bury St. Edmunds, with a branch to the city of Ely ;” 
length of main line, 14 m.; of: Ely Branch, 133 m.; and of a short branch 
to a separate terminus at Bury, 4 m.; total, 284 m.; capital, 475,000/. ; 
loans, 158,333/. ; (137) “to extend their line of railway to Thetford, in the 
county of Norfolk ;” length, m.; capital, 425,000/. ; loans, 141,666. ; 
and (138) “ for repealing certain provisions of the Newmarket and Chester- 
ford Railway Act, 1846,” 


139 and 140. Newport, Abergavenny, and Hereford— For amending 
the Newport, Abergavenny, and Hereford Railway Act, 1846, and to autho- 
rize deviations from the line of the said railway, and for making branches 
and extensions therefrom ;” length, about 1} m.; and “ to enable the New- 
port, Abergavenny, and Hereford Railway Company to extend their railway 
trom the neighbourhood of Pontipool to the ‘laff Vale Railway ;” length, 
rather over 13 m.; capital, 400,000/. ; loans, 133,3332. 


141. Newry and Enniskillen—“ To alter and amend the Newry and 
Enniskillen Railway Act, 1845.” 


- 142—144, Norfolk—These Acts empower the Norfolk Railway Com- 
pany. (142) “ to make a Railway from the Lowestoft Railway, near Reed- 
ham, to join the Norwich Extension of the Ipswich and Bury St. Edmunds 
Railway, near Diss, with a branch therefrom to Halesworth ;”’ total length, 
of main line through the Waveney Valley and branch from Beccles to 
Halesworth, 374 m. ; capital (of which the greater part was provided by the 
Waveney Valley and Great Yarmouth shareholders, and is guaranteed 5 per 
cent.), 430,0007.; loans, 143,3337.; (143) ‘ to make a railway from 
Wymondham to Diss,” to join the Norwich Extension of the Ipswich and 
Bury St. Edmunds Railway, and the above line from Reedham ; length, 
over 113 m.; capital, or estimated cost, 160,0007. ; and (144) “ to extend 
their railway to the town of Great Yarmouth, and for other purposes ;” 
length of extension across the river Bure, and tramways along the quays, 
parallel to the river, nearly 1 m.; capital, or estimated cost, 75,0007. 


145. Northampton and Banbury— For making a railway from the 
Northampton and Peterborough Branch of the London and North- Westera 
Railway to the town of Banbury, to be called ‘The Northampton and 
Banbury Railway ;’ and for other purposes.” Length, main line, nearly 
21 m.; branch at Banbury, 3 m.; branch to London and North-Western 
line, } m.; total, 213 m.; capital, 500,000/. ; loans, 166,600/. 


146. North British—*To empower the North British Railway Company 
to extend the Haddington Branch of the North British Railway, to make 
certain alterations in the Hawick and Kelso Branches of the same railway, 
and for other purposes.” Length, of Haddington Extension, under 1} m. ; 
of deviations, 2} m.; capital, 85,0007. ; loans, 28,3337. 
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147. Northern Counties Union— To enable the Northern Counties 
Union Railway Company to make certain alterations in their railway in the 
parishes of Aysgarth and Wensley, in the North Riding of the county of 
York.” Length of altered line, 73m. The Act reduces the Company’s 
power of borrowing money from 1,000,000/. to 875,000/. 


148. North Staffordshire—* To consolidate and amend the Acts relating 
to the North Staffordshire Railway Company, and to authorize certain alter- 
ations of and the formation of certain branches and additional works in con- 
nexion with their undertaking.” Length, branch to Apedale Ironworks, 
1: m.; loop line through Burslem, nearly 3 m.; branch to Eail Granville’s 
Ironworks, under ? m.; new line on the Crewe Branch, over 3 m.;. new 
line at Wellington, nearly 35 m. ; additional capital, 300,000/. : 


North-Western ; diversions.—Suspenced. 
North Woolwich.—See Eastern Counties, No. 54. 


149. Oldham Altiance— For making certain lines of railway in the 
county of Lancaster, to be called ‘The Oldham Alliance Railway.’” Total 
length, nearly 193 m.; capital, 450,000/7. ; loans, 150,0007. Promoted by 
the Manchester and Leeds, now Lancashire and Yorkshire, Railway 
Company. 


Oxford and Bletchley Junction—See Buckinghamshire, No. 14. 
Paisley, Barrhead, and Hurlet.—Suspended. . 


150. Paisley and Renfrew— To authorize the sale of the Paisley and 
Renfrew Railway to the Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr Railway 
Company, and the improvement of the said railway by that Company.” 
Gauge, originally 4 f. 6in., to be altered to 4 f. 84in.; and new quays, &c. 
to be made. Capital, to be raised by the Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, 
and Ayr Company, 75,0007. ; loans, 25,000/. 


151. Parkgate and Chester and Birkenhead Junction— For making 
a railway from Parkgate, in the parish of Great Neston in the county of 
Chester, to join the Chester and Birkenhead railway in the parish of Beb- 
bington in the same county.” Length, 5 m.; capital, 50,000/.; loans, 
16,6667. May lease or sell to the Chester and Birkenhead Railway 
Company. 


Pocklington Canal.—See York and North Midland, No. 184. 


152. Portadown and Dungannon— For making a railway from Porta- 
down in the county of Armagh to Dungannon in the county of Tyrone, to be 
called ‘ The Portadown and Dungannon Railway.’” Length, nearly 14} m.; 
capital, 154,775/. ; loans, 51,5854. 


153. Reading, Guildford, and Reigate— To authorize a certain alter- 
ation in the line of the Reading, Guildford, and Reigate Railway, and to 
amend the Act relating thereto.” Length of alteration, 3 m. 


154. Royston and Hitchin— To enable the Royston and Hitchin Rail- 
way Company to lease or sell their line, and to authorize the said Company 
to enter into contracts and complete arrangements with the Great Northern 
Railway Company.” 


Salisbury and Yeovil; promoted by the London and ,South-Western 
Railway Company.— Suspended. 


155. St. Helen’s Canal and Railway—* To enable the St. Helen’s 
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Canal and Railway Company to make branch railways to Warrington and 
to Blackbrook, and to make certain alterations in their railway, and also to 
take a lease of the Rainford Branch of the London and North-Western Rail- 
way.” Length, branch from Widnes to Warrington, nearly 6 m.; branch 
to Blackbrook, under 1} m. ; capital, 159,4002.; loans, 53,1002. 


Scottish Midland Junction; Amendment and Branch to Laurencekirk. 
—Suspended. 


Sheffield, Rotherham, Barnsley, Wakefield, Huddersfield, and Goole, 
—See South Yorkshire, Doncaster, and Goole, No. 166. 


Shildon Tunnel.—See Wear Valley, No. 173. 


156. Shrewsbury and Birmingham— To enable the Shrewsbury and 
Birmingham Railway Company to make branch railways to Madeley and 
Ironbridge ; and for other purposes.” Length, branch from Shiffnal to 
Madeley, 4 m. ; branch from Coalbrook-Dale to Ironbridge, nearly 14 m.; 
capital, 155,0007.; loans, 52,000/. 


157. Shrewsbury and Chester— To authorize the Shrewsbury and 
Chester Railway Company to make certain branches, and to provide station- 
room and other conveniences in the city of Chester, and to raise additional 
capital for these purposes ; and for amending the former Acts relating to the 
said Company.” ‘The branches are two, of little over 4m. each ; from the 
Chester and Holyhead and Chester and Birkenhead lines, respectively, to 
the Railway Inn, Chester. Additional capital, 104,6007. ; loans, 34,8667. 


158. Shropshire Union Railways and Canal—* To authorize a lease of 
the undertaking of the Shropshire Union Railways and Canal Company to 
the London and North-Western Railway Company.” 


159 and 160. Southampton and Dorchester—*‘ For making an alteration 
in the. line of the Southampion and Dorchester Railway, and branches there- 
from to Lymington and Eling; and for other purposes.” Length, New 
Forest deviation, 64 m.; Lymington branch, 4m.; Eling branch, under 
3 m.; capital, 60,0002.; loans, 20,0007.; and “ for making a branch rail- 
way from the Southampton and Dorchester Railway at Moreton to Wey- 
mouth, and for other purposes ;” length, including a goods line to join the 
Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth Railway, nearly 94 m.; capital,190,000Z. ; 
loans, 63,3337. Proposed powers for amalgamating with the London and 
South-Western Railway Company were struck out of these Bills. The Bill 
for the Blandford branch is suspended. 


161. South Devon—* To enable the South Devon Railway Company 
to extend the line of the South Devon Railway to Torquay and to Brixham ; 
and for other purposes.’ Length, extension to Torquay, 3 m. ; extension 
to Brixham, 8} m. ; capital, 240,000/. ; loans, 80,0007. 


162 and 163. Sowth-Eastern—These Acts empower the South-Eastern 
Railway Company (162) ‘to make a railway to connect the London and 
Greenwich Railway and the North Kent line of the South-Eastern Railway 
with the Bricklayers’ Arms Branch Railway ;” length, $ m. ; capital, 55,0002.; 
loans, 18,3002 ; and (163) *‘ further to widen the London and Greenwich 
Railway, and to enlarge their London Bridge Station ;” Iength to be widened, 
about 1} m. ; capital, 200,000/.; loans, 66,6667.—See also Herne Bay 
and Canterbury Junction, No. 87; and London, Brighton, and South 
Coast, No. 96. Bills for the Mid-Kent and Direct Tunbridge line, the 
North Kent line from Strood to Chilham, with branches to Sheerness and 
Faversham Creek, and Strood and Maidstone line, are suspended. 
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South Midland.—See Midland, No, 128. 


164. South Staffordshire—“ To empower the South Staffordshire Rail- 
way Company to make divers branch railways; and for other purposes.” 
Length, Cannock Branch, 7} m.; Wyrley Branch, 3 furl. ; Norton Branch, 
14 m. ; estimated cost, 80,0007, 


165. South Wales—* For making certain new lines of railway in con- 
nexion with the South Wales Railway, and certain alterations in the line of 
the said railway ; and for other purposes.” Length, branch to the Forest 
of Dean and Bullo Pill, 5}m. ; branch to Briton Ferry, 13 m.; Margain 
Deviation, 144m. ; Cardiff Deviation, 1 m. ; Maindee Undy and Newport 
Deviation, 7 m.; Llanelly Deviation, 3 m. ; total, 32m. No power to 
raise additional capital. 


166. South Yorkshire, Doncaster, and Goole— For making several 
lines of railway between Penistone, Barnsley, Elsecar, and Doncaster, in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, to be called ‘The South Yorkshire, Don- 
caster, and Goole Railway ;’ and for authorizing the purchase of part of the 
Sheffield, Rotherham, Barnsley, Wakefield, Huddersfield, and Goole Rail- 
way, and of the Dun Navigation and Dearne and Dove Canal.” Total 
length, nearly 39 m. ; capital, 750,000/. ; loans, 250,000/. 


Strathtay and Breadalbane Extension.—Suspended. 


167. Swansea and Amman Junction— For making a railway from the 
Swansea Vale Railway at Ynisymond, in the parish of Cadoxton, to Nant- 
melyn, in the parish of Llangefelach, both in the county of Glamorgan, with 
branches.” Length, main line, nearly 43 m.: branches, over 2 m. ; capital, 
40,0007. ; loans, 13,0007. ‘To be laid on the broad gauge, to correspond 
with the Swansea Valley line. See No. 168. 


168. Swansea Valley—“ For making a railway from Abercrave Farm, 
in the parish of Ystradgunlais, in the county of Brecon, to Swansea, in the 
county of Glamorgan, with branches, to be called ‘ The Swansea Valley 
Railway.’” Length, main line, 17 m.; three short branches, under 13 m.; 
capital, 220,000/. ; loans, 73,3337. To be laid on the broad gauge. See 
also No. 167. 


169. Taw Vale—“ For making a deviation in the line of the Taw Vale 
Railway, for making branches therefrom to the towns of Bideford and South 
Molton, for enlarging the Dock, and for amending the Acts relating thereto.” 
Length of deviation, 1 m.3 of branch to Bideford, 6 m.; of branch to South 
Molton, 7} m.; capital, 180,000/. ; Joans, 60,0007. Another Bill, for leasing 
the line to the London and South-Western Railway Company, is suspended. 


Uxbridge.—See Great Western, No. 86. 


170. Vale of Neath— For enabling the Vale of Neath Railway Com- 
pany to construct certain new lines of railway in connexion with the Vale 
of Neath Railway ; and for other purposes.” Length, branch to the South 
Wales Railway, } m.; branch to Rhygos, 14 m.; branch to the Aberdare 
Railway, 2} m.; total, 4m.; capital, 45,000/.; loans, 15,0007. ‘To be | 
Jaid on the broad gauge. 


171. Waterford and Limerick—“ To authorize certain alterations in 
the line of the Waterford and Limerick Railway ; and to amend the Act 
relating thereto ; and for other purposes.” Length, about 153 m. 


172. Waterford, Wexford, Wicklow, and Dublin—* To authorize cer- 
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tain alterations of the line of the Waterford, Wexford, and Wicklow Railway, 
and to amend the Act relating thereto.” Length, about 4} m. 


Waveney Valley and Great Yarmouth.—See Norfolk, No. 142. 
Wear and Derwent.—See Wear Valley, No. 173. 
Weardale Extension.—See Wear Valley, No. 173. 


173. Wear Valley—* For enabling the Wear Valley Railway Company 
to purchase or lease the Bishop Auckland and Weardale Railway, the Wear 
and Derwent Railway, the Weardale Extension Railway, and the Shildon 
Tunnel, and to raise an additional sum of money ; and for other purposes.” 


West London.—See Great Western, No. 85. 


174. Wexford and Valencia—* For making a railway from the town of 
Killarney, in the county of Kerry, to the harbour of Valencia, in the same 
county.” Length, 37¢ m.; capital, 300,000/. ; loans, 100,000/. 


175. Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth—“ To authorize certain alterations 


of the line of the Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth Railway.” Length, 
about 122 m. 


176 and 177. Windsor, Staines, and South-Western—“ For making a 
railway from Staines to join the London and South-Western Railway near 
Farnborough, with a branch to Chertsey ;” length, main line, 13 m.; Chert- 
sey branch, rather over 24 m.; capital, 300,000/.; loans, 100,0002. ; and 
“ for making a railway from Richmond to Windsor, with a loop line through 
Brentford and Hounslow” ; length, main line, nearly 15 m.; branch or loop 
line, 7}. m.; capital, 500,0007. ; loans, 166,0007, Total length, under both 
Acts, 373m. The London and South-Western Railway Company hold 
520,000/. of the 800,000/. capital authorized by these Acts, and are em- 
powered to purchase or to lease the lines in perpetuity. . 


Wycombe.—See Great Western, No. 86. 


178 and 179. York and Newcastle—* For enabling the York and New- 
castle Railway Company to make certain branch railways in the counties of 
Durham and York, and for other purposes ;” length, Pelaw branch, 2} m. ; 
Tyne Dock branch, 3 m.; Hartlepool: branch, nearly 6 m.; Thrislington 
branch, under 3 m.; Easingwold branch, 3} m.; Thirsk and Malton 
branch, nearly 43 m.; Bedale branch, under 1} m. ; total, about 22} m.; 
estimated cost, 298,633/., to be raised by loan; and ‘“‘ to authorize the con- 
solidation into one undertaking of the York and Newcastle and the Newcastle 
and Berwick Railways.” See also Wearmouth Dock Act, post (Private 
Bills). Another Bill, for the improvement of the main line, is suspended. 


180—184. York and North Midland —These Acts are to enable the 
York and North Midland Railway Company (180) ‘ to extend the line of 
their Harrogate Branch Railway, and make a station at Harrogate ;” length, 
1 m. 3 furl.; estimated cost, to be provided by loan, 35,0007. ; (181) ‘ to 
make a railway from their line at Burton Salmon to Knottingley, with a 
branch therefrom, and for other purposes ;” total length, under 33 m. ; esti- 
mated cost, to be provided by loan, 65,0002. ; (182) ‘to make a station at 
Hull, and certain branch railways connected with their railways and the 
said station; and for other purposes ;” total length of four short branches, 
43 m.; estimated cost, to be provided by loan, 100,000/. ; (183) ‘to make 
a railway from their Church Fenton and Harrogate Branch to Knaresborough 
and Boroughbridge ;” length, over 10} m.; estimated cost, to be provided 
by loan, 175,000/.; and (184) “to authorize the purchase by the York and 
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North Midland Railway Company of the interests of the shareholders in the 
Market Weighton Canal, and the ~purchase of the canal communicating 
therewith called Sir Edward Vavasour’s Canal, of the Pocklington Canal, 
and of the Leven Canal, all in the East Riding of the county of York ;” with 
power to raise 70,000/. additional capital, and 23,0002. by loan. The total 
length of new line authorized by all the Acts is about 20 m. 


Omitting, as the extended space which they would require compels 
us to do, such historical and descriptive details as have been usually 
_ given in past years, we close this paper with a list of railway openings 
from October 1, 1846, the date to which our last year’s account was 
made up, to October 1, 1847. Including a few lines the opening of 
which was recorded in last year’s Companion,” but which, havin 
been completed subsequent to the Ist of October, were not includ 
in the 4383 miles of new line enumerated on p. 95 of that volume, 
the aggregate length of the new lines brought into operation within 
the above twelve months is about 783} miles, without including lines 
which have been merely doubled or adapted for locomotive engines, 
but which have been reported as open in previous years. Other lines, 
not mentioned in the following pages, which either have been doubled. 
in the course of the year, or are in progress of being so, are the 
Arbroath and Forfar, the Furness, and the Heywood and Ashton 
Branches of the Manchester and Leeds. For more convenient 
reference we have substituted the alphabetical for the chronological 
arrangement of lines, placing branches, extensions, and lea or 
amalgamated lines under the name of the parent line, or the company 
by which they are worked. 


Blackburn, Darwen, and Bolton.—Of this line, sanctioned by an Act of 
1845, about 5 miles, from Blackburn to Sough, were opened on the 3rd of 
August, 1847. 

Bristol and Exeter.—The Clevedon Branch, of 3 miles, formed under 
an Act of 1845, was opened on the 28th of July. ‘The Tiverton Branch, 
of 43 miles, authorized by the same Act, is also nearly ready for opening. 

Caledonian.—The ceremonial opening of about 40 miles of this line, from 
Carlisle to Beattock, took place on the 9th of September, since which time it 
has been used for traffic. It is hoped that the main line may be ready for 
the conveyance of traffic through to Glasgow and Edinburgh by the end of 
1847. 

Chester and Birkenhead.—The extension line of less than 1 mile to the 
new Birkenhead Docks was opened, simultaneously with the docks, on the 
Sth of April. Itwas authorized by an Act of 1845. 

Chester and Holyhead.—The first 2 miles from Chester were opened on 
the 4th of November, 1846, in connexion with the North Wales Mineral, or 
Shrewsbury and Chester, line, between which and the Chester and Birken- 
head line this portion forms a connecting link. The greater part of the 
line is rapidly approaching completion. 

Cockermouth and Workington.—This line of 82 miles, authorized in 
1845, was opened for traffic on the 28th of April, 1847. 

Drumpeller.— Part of this line, which was authorized in 1843, and con- 
sists altogether of only 1 mile, connecting coalfields with the Monkland 
Canal, was opened in the summer of 1847. 

Dublin and Drogheda.—The completion of the Howth Branch, the par- 
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tial opening of which was noticed in last year’s “‘ Companion,” p. 113, has 
been brought into use during the last summer. The additional length is 
about three-quarters of a mile. . 

Dundee and Perth.—This line was about 203 miles, authorized in 1845, 
was opened from Dundee to Barnhill, about a mile from Perth, on the 
22nd of May. 

East Anglian.—Of the Lynn and Ely, Lynn and Dereham, and Ely and 
Huntingdon lines, authorized by separate Acts in 1845, and since united 
into one undertaking, the Lynn and Ely line was opened from Lynn to 
Downham, 11 miles, on the 27th of October, 1846; and the Lynn and 
Dereham line was opened on the same day from Lynn to Narborough, 
about 9 miles. Part of the Ely and Huntingdon line, consisting of about 
5 miles between St. Ives and Hubtingdon, is also opened, in connexion 
with the Eastern Counties line, which see ; and the Lynn and Ely line was 
opened on October 25. 

Eastern Counties.—The Ely and Peterborough Line, of about 294 miles, 
made under Acts of 1844 and 1845, was opened on the 14th of January, 1847. 
On the 3rd of December, 1846, and the 22nd of February, 1847, respect- 
ively, the Hertford and the Thames Junction Branches were brought into 
use as double lines, having been previously opened with one track. On the 
3rd of May the Company opened about 8 miles, between Wisbech and 
March, of the line granted in 1846 to the Wisbech, St. Ives, and Cambridge 
Junction Railway Company, which has been purchased by the Eastern 
Counties. On the 14th of June the North Woolwich line, of 22 miles, was 
opened with a single track, to which a second has since been added ; and 
on the 17th of August the Cambridge and Huntingdon lines of 17} miles, 
including part of the East Anglian Company’s Ely and Huntingdon line, 
from St. Ives to Huntingdon, which is worked by arrangement with the 
East Anglian Company, was opened for traffic. It was authorized in 1845. 
The Maldon, Witham, and Braintree Line, purchased by the Eastern Coun- 
ties Company, is also nearly completed. 

Eastern Union.—The Ipswich and Bury St. Edmunds line, of 26% 
miles, sanctioned in 1845, and now amalgamated with the Eastern Union, 
was opened for traffic on the 24th of December, 1846 ; the Hythe Branch 
of the Colchester, Stour Valley, Sudbury, and Halstead line, extending 
about 1} miles from the Eastern Union station at Colchester, and sanctioned 
in 1846, was opened for goods traffic on the Ist of April, 1847; and the 
Eastern Union and Hadleigh Junction line of 6} miles, commencing at 
Bentley, about 4 miles, from Ipswich, which was authorized in 1846, and 
sold to this Company, was opened in August, 1847. Part of the extension 
line to Norwich is expected to open very shortly. 

Edinburgh and Glasgow.—This Company's report of September 14, 
1847, announces the opening of the Shieldhill Branch, the length of which 
we are unacquainted with, for coal traffic, and also of the Slamannan Junc- 
tion line of about 1 mile, The Edinburgh Extension and Edinburgh, 
Leith, and Granton lines, reported last year, were not opened for constant 
traffic until May 17, 1847. . 

Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr.— The Company’s report 
of August 1847, mentions the opening of the Troon and Swinlees Branches, 
the length of which, under the Act of 1846, appears to be about 1 mile and 
24 miles respectively ; and the complete conversion of the Kilmarnock and 
Troon tramway of about 10 miles into a locomotive line. ; 

Great Southern and Western ; Ireland.—This line, the first opening of 
which is recorded in last year’s “‘ Companion,” p. 114, was further opened 
to Maryborough, 53} miles from Dublin, on the 28th of June, and to Bally- 
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brophy, 67} miles from Dublia, on the Ist of September, making about 35 
miles additional in the whole. About 3 miles more, from Ballybrophy to 
Castlefleming, has been reported ds nearly complete ; and the directors 
hope to open the Limerick Branch by the end of the year. 

Huddersfield and Manchester.—About 34 miles, from Huddersfield to 
the Manchester and Leeds Railway at Heaton Lodge junction, were opened 
August 2. 

Kendal and Windermere.—Length 10} miles. Act obtained in 1845. 
About 2 miles from the junction with the Lancaster and Carlisle Railway to 
Kendal, opened September 22, 1846 ; the remainder of the line, to Birthwaite, 
April 21, 1847. 

Lancaster and Carlisle—The length of this line, which was authorized 
by an Act of 1844, and somewhat modified by one of 1845, is about 70 miles. 
The opening of about 20 miles was reported in last year’s ‘‘ Companion,” 
pp. 115, 116; and the line was opened throughout on the 16th of Decem- 
ber, 1846. 

London, Brighton, and South Coast.—Of the various lines possessed by 
this Company, the Brighton, Lewes, and Hastings, described in last year’s 
** Companion,” pp. 109—111, was extended from Bulverhythe to Bopeep, 
the site of the permanent station, in November, 1846 ; since which time the 
doubling of both the Hastings and the Chichester Lines has been com- 
pleted. The Brighton aud Chichester Portsmouth Extension line of 16_ 
tuiles, authorized in 1845, was completed, after a partial opening to Havant, 
on the 14th of June, affording au unbroken though circuitous route of about 
95 miles from London to Portsmouth ; and the branch of 6 miles from this 
line at Cosham to the Gosport branch railway at Fareham is nearly com- 
pleted. ‘The branch of 9 miles from Keymer to Lewes, sanctioned by an 
Act of 1845, was opened on the Ist of October, 1847, and that from Lewes 
to Newhaven may be so before this volume is published. On the London 
and Croydon line the atmospheric apparatus was completed to New Cross 
in January last ; but on occasion of the opening, on the 10th of May, of the 
Croydon and Epsom line of 8 miles, formed under an Act of 1844, the 
directors detennined to discontinue the experiment of atmospheric trac- 
tion. The tube has since been removed, and the third track laid for it 
altered to form a new locomotive departure line, leaving the old departure 
line as a separate arrival line for the Brighton and Dover trains, free from 
the interruptions of local traffic. 

London and North-Western,—This Company opened a new Parkside 
Branch for Preston traffic about the beginning of the year, and are widen- 
ing part of the Liverpool and Manchester line. The Bedford branch of 
16} miles, from Bletchley, authorized in 1845, was opened in November, 
1846 ; and the Trent Valley line, of about 49} miles, from the London and 
Birmingham line, about three-quarters of a mile beyond Rugby, to the 
Grand Junction line near Stafford, under an Act of 1845, was opened for 
local passenger traffic on the 15th of September, 1847. 

_ London and South- Western.—-This Company have doubled their Guild- 
ford Branch, and opened the Bishopstoke and Salisbury Branch of 21} 
miles, made under an Act of 1844, and brought into operation on the Ist of 
March, 1847, and the Southampton and Dorchester line of about 61 miles, 
made under an Act of 1845, but altered so as to increase the length about 
a mile, and leased to the London and South-Western, on the Ist of June. 
It has but one track for the greater part of its length. 

Londonderry and Enniskillen—This line, sanctioned in 1845, was 
opened from Londonderry to Strabane, a distance of about 15 miles, on 
tie 19th of April, 1847, | 
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Midland.—The Midland Railway Company have opened during the year 
about 7 miles of the Leeds and Bradford Extension line, from Shipley, by 
Bingley, to Keighley, of which a further portion, from Keighley to Skipton, : 
is nearly completed, and the Erewash Valley line of nearly 14 miles. 
Both lines were authorized by Acts of 1845, and have since been made over 
to this Company. The former was opened onthe 16ch of March, the latter. 
in September, 1847. The opening of about 23 miles of the Syston and 
Peterborough line in 1846 is mentioned in the ‘ Companion” for 1847, 
p- 114, although no credit is taken for such portions in the table showing 
the length of lines opened. A further portion is near completion, and so is 
part of the Newark and Clay Cross Branch. 

Midland Great Western ; Ireland.—Of this line, sanctioned in 1845, 
263 miles, from Dublin to Enfield, were opened on the 26th of June, and a 
further portion is on the eve of completion. 

Newcastiz and Berwick.—This line, sanctioned in 1845, was partially 
opened, from Newcastle to Morpeth, on the Ist of March, and was brought. 
into operation upon the whole leagth of 65 miles from the Newcastle and 
North Shields line, (which is leased by this and the York and Newcastle 
Companies jointly,) near the Heaton station to Berwick, on the Ist of 
July. The Company has agreed to amalgamate with the York and New- 
castle Railway Company. The Tynemouth Extension of the Newcastle 
and North Shields line, formed under an Act of 1845, though officially in- 
spected in October, 1846, was not opened till March 31, 1847. Its length 
is about 1 mile. 

Newcastle and Carlisle-—This Company opened their extension line of 
nearly half a mile at Newcastle, sanctioned by an Act of 1846, on the 6th 
of November in that year. 

Norfolk.—The branch of 113 miles, fom Wymondham to East Dere- 
ham, made under an Act of 1845, was opened on the 15th of February, 
1847; and that from Reedham, on the Yarmouth and Norwich line, to 
Lowestoft, of 114 miles, made under an Act of the same session, and trans- 
ferred to the Norfolk Railway Company, on the Ist of July. 

North British.—The Daikeith line, now the property of this Company, 
has been worked by locomotives since January, 1847 ; and on the 14th of 
July following they opened their branch from the North Bridge, Edinburgh, 
to Musselburgh, and also an extension of the Dalkeith, or rather part of the 
Hawick line, to Gorebridge, 11 miles south of Edimburgh. The additional 
length of line opened in the year appears from the traffic returns to be 5} 
miles, 

Shrewsbury and Chester.—As noticed in last year’s ‘ Companion,” that 
portion of this undertaking which was originally called the North Wales 
Mineral line was opened trom the junction with the Chester and Holyhead 
line at Saltney, 2 miles from Chester, to Ruabon, a length of about 15 
miles, on the 4th of November, 1846. The branch of 6 miles from this 
line at Rhos Robin to Minera was opened in the summer of 1847. These 
lines were authorized in 1844 and 1845. 

South Devon.—This line was extended from Teignmouth to Newton, 5 
miles, on the 3lst of December, 1846, and 9 miles further, to Totnes, 29 
miles from Exeter, on the 20th of July, 1847. Though opened with loco- 
motives, a part of the line is now regularly worked by atmospheric power. 
The remainder of the main line, and the Torquay branch, may be opened 
before the end of the year. 

South-Eastern. —The completion of the Tunbridge Wells branch, 
noticed in p. 101 of last year’s “ Companion,” rather over halfa mile in 
length, was opened on the 25th of November, 1846; the Margate branch 
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of 33 miles, completing the Canterbury, Ramsgate, and Margate line of 
1844, on the Ist of December; the Deal branch of 9} miles, from the Can- 
terbury, Ramsgate, and Margate line at Minster, made under an Act of 
1845, on the Ist of July, 1847: and the Gravesend aud Rochester line, 
now the property of this Company, after being closed for eight months, to 
allow of doubling the line, and filling up the canal in the tunnel, was 
re-opened on the 21st of August. 

Wear Valley.—This line of about 12 miles, from the Bishop’s Auckland 
and Weardale line near Witton-le-Wear, to Frosterley, near Stanhope, 
made under an Act of 1845, was opened on the 3rd of August, 1847. The 
Company has purchased the Bishop Auckland and Weardale and some 
other mineral lines connected with it, called the Wear and Derwent, Wear- 
dale Extension, and Shildon Tunnel ; and the whole, amounting to about 
50 miles, are to be leased by the Stockton and Darlington Railway Company. 

Whitehaven Junction.—This line, for an account of which see ‘* Com- 
panion ” for 1847, pp. 99, 100, was opened throughout on the 18th of 
March, 1847 ; the new portion amounting to nearly 5 miles. 

York and Newcastle.—The Boroughbridge branch, of 5$ miles, from 
the Great North of England line at Pill Moor, south of the Sessay station, 
authorized in 1846, was opened on the 17th of June, 1847. 

York and North Midland.—In addition to the Hull and Bridlington 
Branch of 31 miles, and the Filey branch of about 7 miles, mentioned in» 
p- 116 of last year’s “Companion,” but not included in the aggregate 
length of openings in p. 95, this Company re-opened the Whitby and Pick- 
eriug line of 23 or 24 miles, after adapting it for locomotive power, about 
June last, and opened on the 10th of August part, about 13} miles, of their 
Harrogate branch of 1845, from the main line at Church Fenton to Spof- 
forth. The Mumps Extension of the Manchester and Leeds Oldham branch 
was opened on November ]. The Market Weighton branch is in a very 
forward state, and the extension from Filey to Bridlington was opened on 
October 18. 

Other lines of which the partial opening has been promised before the 
close of the year are the Aberdeen ; Belfast and County Down ; Berks 
and Hants ; Dundalk and Enniskillen ; East Lincolnshire ; Edinburgh 
and Northern ; Leeds and Thirsk ; South Staffordshire ; and Waterford 
‘and Limerick, some of which may probably be in operation before this 
volume is in the reader’s hand. Further openings of the Furness and 
Ulster lines are also promised by the end of the year, and the New- 
market (late Newmarket and Chesterford) line are nearly finished, as 
likewise is the Exeter and Crediton line, which would have been opened 
long since but for the litigation occasioned by the dispute between the 
broad and narrow gauge parties for its possession. The broad-gauge line 
of the Great Western Company between Gloucester and Cheltenham, the 
opening of which had been repeatedly deferred, was brought into use on 
the 25th of October. It consists of additional rails laid on the narrow-gauge 
Birmingham and Gloucester line, but communicates with different stations 
at each end. 
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IV.—ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHS. 


In the ‘* Companron”’ for 1848, and forming part of a paper on 
‘* Recent Applications of Electricity to the Arts,’ was given a 
brief sketch of the progress made, down to the close of the year 
1842, in the employment of electrical agency for telegraphic pur- 
poses. The four years that have since elapsed have been fruitful 
of results in this system; and as the next ensuing year (1848) bids 
fair to witness a vast extension in the same direction, we propose 
to bring down the information to the present date. 

Most persons are more or léss acquainted with the modes in 
which the old telegraphs or Semaphores were worked. However 
the system of one country or of one age might vary from that of 
another, the prevailing arrangements were, to move certain arms, 
boards, fans, or shutters, by means of mechanism, so as to place 
them in any desired positions with regard to each other ; and then, 
by agreeing that each particular position should represent a given 
letter, numeral, word, or sentence, a conversation might be carried 
on by a rapid shifting of the moveable arms. But, in order that 
this conversation might be carried on at a distance, it was neces- 
sary that the Semaphore station should be situated on an elevated 
spot, so as to be visible from some remote point, and that the 
observer should be provided with all necessary facilities for reading 
off the information as fast as it was signalled to him. Thus, the 
English Government has for many years maintained a telegraphic 
communication between London and Portsmouth (72 miles): there 
are many intermediate stations; each one sufficiently elevated to 
be visible from those next to it on the north and south ; each sta- 
tion-keeper reads off the information telegraphed to him, and im- 
mediately works his machinery so as to transmit the message to 
the station next beyond him. In this way a short message could 
be conveyed from London to Portsmouth in the course of a few 
minutes. 

In 1843 a return was made, by order of the House of Commons, 
relating to this Admiralty Semaphore. From this it appears that 
the annual expense at which it is maintained varies from 3000/. to 
35007. During the winter months, the Semaphore is.open for 
working five hours a day, from 10 till 3; in summer, seven hours, 


from 10 till 5. It is also stated, that, on an average of the three 


years 1839-40-41, there were 108 days in each year on which the 
Semaphore at the Admiralty was not available, on account of the 
state of the weather. We therefore find, that out of the 8760 hours 
contained in a year, the Admiralty Senraphore is available during 
only about 1600 hours, or less than one-fifth of the whole year. 
When it is considered that the Electric Telegraph is available every 
minute in the year, we need not be surprised that the old system 
is about to be abandoned. It has recently been announced, that 
on December $1, 1847, the present telegraphic arrangements of 
the Admiralty will work for the last time. 

The French Semaphore system is very extensive. It comprises 
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five lines of communication, viz. Paris to Calais, 152 miles; Paris 
to Strasbourg, 255 miles; Paris to Brest, 325 miles; Paris to 
‘Toulon, 317 miles; and Paris to Bayonne, 425 miles: making a 
total of 1474 miles. The communication is maintained by no fewer 


than 519 stations, and at an expense of about a million francs 


(40,000/.) annually. The French nation has been somewhat tardy 
in availing itself of railway communications ; but there can hardly 
be a doubt that, as the several lines open, the Government will, 
like that of Britain, find the advantage of transmitting their 
instructions—not merely figuratively but literally—‘‘ as quick as 
lightning.” 
By referring to the article before alluded to, it will be seen that 
the Electric Telegraph on the London and Blackwall Railway 
(one of the first efficient examples of its application for daily pur- 
poses) consists of a galvanic battery, capable of acting on small 
magnets placed behind an equal number of index-hands. One 
handle Sides to each magnet; and on turning or moving one of 
the handles, an electric current is made to pass from the battery 
to the various stations along the line of railway, by means of a 
conducting wire; and this current affects the magnet and ‘the 
index-hand at the remote station. By moving two or more 
handles, together or in rapid succession, the index-hands are 
placed in certain relative positions, or in certain directions with 
respect to each other; and each position is made to serve as a 
symbol, or letter, or word. As several magnets combine to give 
the signal, several wires are required to transmit it. The same 
paper also contains an enumeration of certain improvements pro- 
posed and partly introduced by Professor Wheatstone. It is one 
of the great discoveries of modern times, that when a galvanic 
current is passing through a wire coiled round a piece of soft iron, 
that iron becomes a magnet: if the current stops for an instant, 
at that instant the iron ceases to be a magnet. Now, one of the 
improvements alluded to consists in bringing into play this alter- 
nate magnetic and non-magnetic condition of a piece of soft iron. 
When the iron is a magnet, it will attract another piece of iron ; 
when it is not a magnet, no such attraction takes place; and as 
this change may occur several times in a minute, a small piece of 
iron may be made to move to and fro, according as it is attracted 
or not; and when once this movement is generated, there are 
abundant means of transforming it so as to indicate symbols. One 
portion of the apparatus consists in this magnetic arrangement ; 
while another consists in a machine for regulating the passage of 
an electric current through the wire which is coiled round the soft 
iron; for on the maintenance or stoppage of this current depends 
the magnetic or non-magnetic condition of the iron, and on this 
Iternate condition of the iron depends the movements of the small 
piece of apparatus connected with the indicator. There was also 
a slight notice given of a mode in which the machine might be 
made to print its own indications. 
During the last four years, and indeed long before then, many 
minds have been directed to this subject ; and, as often happens in 
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such cases, two persons have more than once hit upon the same 
idea independently of each other. Hence have arisen many dis- 
putes, many newspaper and pamphlet controversies, many patents 
and counter-patents, many applications for injunctions, and many 
accusations of wrongful appropriation. The establishment of a 

owerful company has tended to set at rest many of these—per- 
haps unavoidable—difficulties ; and the electric telegraph system 
has now assumed a commercial importance which absorbs all 
minor points. Before speaking of present arrangements, it may 
be well to notice a few scientific discoveries which have an im- 
portant bearing on the matter. 

In all galvanic agency there must be what is termed a ‘‘ circuit’ 
completed: that is, the current (whatever this mysterious current 
may be) which is generated in and sent forth from the battery 
must return to the battery itself by a route different from that by 
which it set out. Hence, in the early days of the telegraph sys- 
tem, it was deemed necessary to have a separate wire for com- 
pleting the circuit, besides those that carried out the signals. But 
it is now found that water, or even the moisture contained in the 
earth, is sufficient to transmit the current back again to the battery. 
In the early part of the present century, Aldini succeeded in send- 
ing a current from bank to bank of Calais harbour, through the 
sea, after it had passed in the opposite direction through a wire 
elevated on the masts of boats. He also sent a current along the 
shore, the sea completing the circuit. But it was necessary in 
later times to see how far this could be accomplished with a much 
smaller battery than Aldini employed. +. a 

Lieutenant Wright and Mr. Alexander Bain, in 1842, conducted 
some experiments on the Serpentine in Hyde Park, which satis- 
factorily showed, not only that water will transmit a galvanic 
current, but also that the moisture contained in the earth, in its 
natural state, will do so likewise. In other experiments of the 
same kind, conducted by Mr. Bain on the grounds of Mr. Finlai- 
son at Epping, and also in Hyde Park, it was fonnd that moist 
earth will not only convey the current, but will also produce it, 
by chemical action on plates of metal imbedded in the earth. 
Professor Wheatstone laid down a galvanic wire from King’s Col- 
lege to the Shot Tower nearly opposite, and found that the water 
of the Thames sufficed to complete the circuit. Professor Morse, 
in America, produced nearly similar results; and it is now fully 
demonstrated that a return wire, to complete the circuit, is not 
necessary. 

Public attention has been drawn to this subject more, perhaps, 
by isolated examples of its efficiency than by anything else. From 
time to time the daily journals have recorded incidents, in which 
not only marvellous speed was attained, but unexpected results 
produced that may open the way for wholly new schemes and 
social arrangements. <A diligent newspaper reader may be able to 
eall to mind abundant examples such as a few which we may 
notice. When the Queen opened Parliament in the spring of 
1845, the ‘‘ speech” was telegraphed to Southampton: the 3600 
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letters were signalled one by one; and the whole was set up in 
type at Southampton within two hours after the commencement 
of the telegraphing from London. On New Year’s day of that 
year, the culprit who was afterwards executed for the Salt Hill 
murder, which excited much attention at the time, was arrested 
on account of a telegraphic message despatched from Slough to 
Paddington, the message having anticipated the arrival of the 
train that contained the suspected person. In America, a deserter 
who had gone off by railway from Washington to Baltimore, after 
having committed a robbery, in 1844, was captured in a similar 
way. On another occasion, a physician at Lockport, and a patient 
at Buffalo, had a medical consultation by means of an electric 
telegraph between those towns: the patient signalled his symptoms 
in one direction, and the physician his prescription in the other. 
In another instance, in 1846, a stolen marriage was solemnized 
by telegraph, by persons situated the one at New York and the other 
at Boston ; but the validity of the ceremony was afterwards to be 
tested in a court of justice. Games of chess were more than once 
played by telegraph: each player signalling his moves one by one 
to a player placed at a station, perhaps, a hundred miles away: 

It need not excite surprise if such results, and many others which 
from time to time were communicated in the newspapers, should 
have drawn public attention strongly to the marvellous power of 
the electric telegraph in annihilating time (so to speak) in com- 
mercial and social matters. Researches into the relative merits of 
magnetic needles and electro-magnets, to give the motive power ; 
into the possibility of employing one conducting wire instead of 
several ; into the relative advantages of placing the wire or wires 
in a tube under ground, or suspended on poles in the air; into the 
best kind of alphabet or symbols for the transmission of messages ; 
and into the possibility of making the telegraph print its own com- 
munications,—all these researches engaged the attention of inge- 
nious men: many valuable points have been determined; and 
others still remain to bear the test of future investigation. The 
electric telegraph system did not attain any great degree of com- 
mercial completeness in England until 1846, when a Company was 
formed, possessed of adequate capital, and comprising many per- 
sons connected with railway enterprise. It has been seen from the 
first that railways would be the great means of giving efficiency to 
the system; and the formation of the Telegraph Company has 
afforded the means of adopting a more comprehensive plan of 
operations than would have been within the power of a single indi- 
vidual, The Company purchased the rights of Messrs. Cooke and 
Wheatstone in their several patented inventions, and also some of 
the inventions of Mr. Bain. Their object is, not simply to carry 
out any one invention, or any one person’s system of inventions, 
but to purchase and to combine such arrangements, from different 
quarters, as will produce an efficient commercial telegraphic 
system. 

We shall now proceed to describe what is actually doing by one 
of these telegraphs, such as that laid down on the London and 
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South Western Railway: we shall then detail the extensive plans 
which the Telegraph Company are about to bring into operation ; 
and after this, a few notices may be given of other inventions and 
systems bearing on the subject. 

At the South Western Railway there is a telegraph room or 
station at Nine Elms; another at Southampton; and a third at 
Gosport. As the system advances, there will be other such rooms 
fitted up at other stations along the line. There is also a telegraph 
room in the Admiralty at Whitehall; another in Portsmouth dock- 
yard; and another at the central office of the Electric Telegraph 
Company in the Strand, nearly opposite Waterloo Bridge. Now 
all these telegraph rooms are connected together by lines of wire. 
The wires run along the railway, from Nine Elms to Southampton 
and Gosport ; they also cross Portsmouth Harbour, from the Gos- 
port station to Portsmouth dockyard; and they are also carried 
along beneath the surface of the streets from Nine Elms to the 
-Admiralty, and from Nine Elms over Waterloo Bridge to the 

Strand. These various arrangements relate to three different 
phases of the telegraph system, which will be explained as we go 
on,—the Railway telegraph, the Government telegraph, and the 
Commercial telegraph. 

If we go into the telegraph room at Nine Elms, we see several 
machines standing on tables; several wires proceeding from those 
machines to the ceiling, and thence out of the room to the line of 
railway ; and several charts and diagrams hung up round the walls 
of the room, marked with the symbols and code of signals to be 
employed in transmitting messages. The machines contain the 
electric and magnetic apparatus which engenders the power ; the 
wires convey that mysterious power (which is as far as ever from 
being known in respect to its nature) to the distant stations ; and 
the charts instruct the telegraph officers how to make this power 
significant, of letters, numerals, words, and sentences. All the 
telegraphic stations have similar instruments and aids; for the 
officers at all the stations are looking at the same instant of time 
at the same process. . 

Each piece of apparatus consists of three parts—the galvanic 
battery, the magnet, and the bell; placed at different heights. 
Near the floor of the room are the galvanic batteries. Each of these 
consists of a series of small cells, made alternately of copper and 
zine plates, and filled with dilute sulphuric acid; a wire passes up 
from the zinc end of the battery, and another wire from the copper 
end. As long as these two wires remain unconnected, no galvanic 
current passes; but as soon as metallic connexion is made between 
them, a chemical action, which goes on between the acid and the 
zine plates, generates a galvanic current, which circulates unin- 
terruptedly through the battery and the wires. Now the object of 
the magnetic apparatus is alternately to ‘‘ open” and ‘‘ close”’ this 
circuit, each change being made to indicate some symbol or signal. 
There is a magnetic needle behind the dial face, so placed in re- 
spect to a coil of wire, that when a galvanic current passes through 
the coil, the magnetic needle (which has a counterpart visible in 
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front of the dial) is deflected to the right or left, according to the 
movements of a handle placed below the dial. 

Such an instrument as the above is called the ‘ single-needle 
telegraph,” and is used on some of our lines of railway: it may 
be worked with one single wire as follows: When the handle is 
turned, the coil of wire is, by means of mechanism behind the dial, 
brought into connexion with the galvanic battery; and according 
to the direction of this movement, sois the upper end of the needle 
deflected to the right or the left; an ivory stud being placed on 
either side of the needle on the dial plate, to prevent its oscillations 
being too wide. When the handle is not moved, the needle is 
vertical ; when it is moved, the needle assumes an inclined position. 
All that is wanted therefore is, an agreement as to the signal 
which each position of the needle shall indicate. One movement 
to the left signifies the ending of a word; two to the left, the 
letter a; three to the left, B ; four to the left, c; one to the right, 
M; two, three, and four to the right, N, 0, and P, respectively ; 
one to the right and one to the left, pb; one to the left and one to 
the right n; andsoon. All the letters of the alphabet; short 
words; the names of the stations; such orders as ‘‘ repeat,” 
stop,” ‘‘go on,”’ understand,” ‘* not understand,”’ &e. are sig- 
nified by certain repetitions of one or other or both positions of 
the needle. The conducting line along the railway conveys a cur- 
rent only when the needle is deflected ; so that it affects the needle 
at the remote terminus only when the needle at the near termi- 
nus is deflected. The two movements are exact types of each 
other; and the station officers see their respective magnetic needles 
deflect exactly in the same way, and in the same direction, and 
the same number of times, at the same instant. 

But this is not a very rapid mode of signalling ; because some- 
times as many as four movements of the handle are required to 
express one letter of the alphabet. To obviate this is the purpose of 
the ‘‘ double-needle telegraph,’’ such as is used on the South 
Western line. 

Iiere there are two coils of wire, two magnetic needles, two 
handles, and two or more wires to convey the message. Either 
handle may be moved singly to the right or the left; or one may 
be moved after the other ; or both may move together in the same 
direction, or in opposite directions ; and all these combinations of 
movements may be made to represent signals. The principle of 
action is nearly the same as in the other instrument ; but the work- 
ing is more expeditious. The actual passage of the impulse from 
end to end of the line, is equally instantaneous in both cases ; but 
to produce the movement takes a little longer time in the single 
needle instrument. 

On the top of each dial-case is a smaller case, containing a bell. 
This is made to ring by a piece of apparatus, in which another 
electro-magnetic law is brought into play; viz. the power which 
a galvanic current has to impart temporary magnetism to a piece 
of soft iron, as explained in a preceding paragraph. The galvanic 
current, in this apparatus, causes the movement of a small lever, 
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connected with the hammer of a bell, which is struck thereby. 
One of these bells being, say, at Southampton, it matters not 
whether the movement be made at Southampton or at London ; 
the Southampton bell may be struck in either case. 

The connecting wires from station to station are stretched upon 
poles or posts, elevated several feet from the ground, and placed 
about fifty yards apart. At every fifth post, the wires are attached 
to a winding apparatus, in order that they may be tightened or 
slackened according as the case may require. To the posts are 
affixed small rings of stone ware, as insulators, through which are 
drawn the wires: these wires are coated on the surface with zinc, 
to protect them from the action of the atmosphere. The rings 
are fastened to narrow boards on either side of the post, which are 
again insulated by stone-ware supports. ‘The wires are about a 
quarter of an inch thick. . 

We may now, therefore, follow the process of transmitting a 
message from Nine Elms to Southampton, or elsewhere. The 
attendant at Nine Elms wishes to notify to the attendant at South- 
ampton that a message is about to be sent; he therefore moves a 
handle which places the bell-wire in connexion with the galvanic 
battery, and the bell at Southampton instantly rings. The sig- 
naller then moves one or both handles, to produce the signal that 
‘¢ Nine Elms”’ is the station whence the message is to proceed ; 
and the Southampton attendant sends back a signal that he is ready 
to begin. We will call the twomen N and S respectively. N spells 
his message, letter by letter, or word by word, according to the 
code of signals adopted by the Company; and he does not com- 
mence a second word until § states, by signal, that he understands 
the previous one: ‘* understand,” and ‘‘ not understand,” are each 
represented by a very simple signal. If ‘‘not understand” is 
returned, the word is re-spelled. S writes down each word, as he 
interprets it; and at the conclusion of the message he makes 
whatever answer to it may be required. 

The Electric Telegraph employed by the Admiralty is just the 
same as the others; the apparatus is the same, and the wires are 
laid along the same railway. But the code of signals is different 
from that employed by the Railway Company. In the one, a 
particular movement of the two handles may represent a, in the 
other it may be B; so that, although the attendant at Nine Elms 
may know, from the movements of a distinct apparatus deposited 
at that station, that a message is being telegraphed from the Ad- 
miralty to Portsmouth, yet he cannot tell what that message is, 
because the Admiralty employ a code of signals with which he is 
unacquainted. While the Admiralty are sending to and feo mes- 
sages on government affairs, the Railway Company, with different 
wires, are transmitting railway orders and messages from station 
to station. The following will illustrate the sort of service ren- 
dered by this wondrous messenger. On one forenoon, short] 
before the starting of the express train from Nine Elms, the tele- 
graph bell rang at that station, to indicate that a message was 
about to be sent from some other station. This was soon found to 
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be Southampton ; and the message indicated was ‘‘ Send down 
some third class tickets by express train: we shall want them for 
the 4 o’clock up-train.’’ Two minutes afterwards another message 
was received, countermanding the first, as some of the required 
tickets had been found. Every one will at once see how immense 
a saving of time may result from such a system. 

But besides the Admiralty and the Railway signalling, the tele- 
graph is also available for other persons. A message is written 
out on paper, and carried to the office, where it is transmitted to 
Southampton or any other station. On the South Western line, 
a charge from 3s. to 9s. is made for conveying a message,-accord- 
ing to the number of words. On the Eastern Counties and South 
Eastern lines, the charge depends conjointly on the number of 
words and the distance conveyed. It is probable that when this 
electric telegraph becomes a national system, the charge will be 
brought down to a very low sum. . ; 

The following was stated to be the mileage of electric telegraph 
completed and in operation, on the several English Railways, 
about the middle of the present year (1847) :— 


Miles, 
Eastern Counties (both lines) «© «©  « 180 
Great North of England. 54 
Newcastle and Darlington . . 55 
Wolverton and Peterborough 57 
Hull and Selby . * 41 
York and North Midland . ‘ 23 
York and Scarborough 43 

1056 


These mileages do not represent the actual lengths of the rail- 
ways, but the portions of them which had at that time electric 
telegraphs. On some portion of these lines the ‘‘ single-needle ”’ 
instrument was used; but more generally the ‘‘ double-needle ” 
instrument, as being more expeditious. That one single wire will 
suffice to convey a message and its answer, has been amply proved ; 
but the conditions of each case must determine whether a single 
or double arrangement is most efficacious in practice. Op the 
Northern and Eastern line (London to Cambridge, Peterborough, 
and Norwich), there are seven wires; two for the London and 
Norwich stations alone; two for the principal intermediate sta- 
tions; two for the subordinate stations; and one for the bell. On 
the South Eastern line, there is (or was lately) a ‘‘ single-needle”’ 
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instrument, and a single wire, for London and Dover; and other 
wires, on the ‘‘ double-needle ”’ principle, for the other stations. 

We may now direct our attention to the works planning for the 
year 1848, The gigantic London and North Western Company, 
comprising about half a dozen Companies pressed into one, has 
delayed its adoption of the electric telegraph until its commercial 
advantages shall no longer admit of doubt. But the whole arrange- 
ments are now determined, and the wires are to be laid down along 
the entire line and branches. The same may be said of the exten- 
sive Midland, York, and Northumberland lines, from Bristol in 
the west to Berwick in the north, by way of Gloucester, Birming- 
ham, Derby, Normanton, York, and Newcastle. So extensive are 
the operations now going on (Nov. 1847), that in addition to the 
1056 miles of electric telegraph said to have been in operation in 
June, 1270 miles more are being laid down, making a total of 
2326 miles. A very large proportion of this is expected to come 
into use by the beginning of 1848, 

Each Railway Company will have a telegraph for their own use, 
to send messages to and fro respecting their own affairs. But 
besides this, there will be a commercial telegraph, not otherwise 
connected with the Companies than by having the wires laid along 
the railways. According to the advertisements of the Telegraph 
Company, stations will be opened in central situations in the prin- 
cipal towns, whence messages and despatches will be forwarded to 
and received from all the other stations. A room will be reserved 
in each of the stations for subscribers; in which will be received, 
tabulated, and exhibited, all intelligence of commercial or public 
interest ; such as Ship Lists from the various ports, Share Lists 
from the various exchanges, Prices Current, Stock Exchange 
Lists, Corn Markets from the various towns, Prices of Live Stock, 
&e. A subscription of two guineas per annum will entitle the 
subscriber to admission to any or all of these rooms, in any part of 
the country. A central station is being formed in the city of 
London, near the Bank and the Royal Exchange, which will form 
a centre for the whole telegraphic news of the country. Besides 
these subscription rooms, offices will be established, open at all 
times for the reception and transmission of messages and despatches, 
for the use of the public generally; and messengers will be kept 
at the various stations, by whom despatches may be sent out to any 
part of the town where the communication has been received by 
telegraph at the Company’s station. The Company give a list of 
sixty towns at which these comprehensive arrangements will in 
the first instance be carried out. It will suffice to say that they 
are the chief towns on the South Eastern, South Western, London 
and North Western, Lancashire and Yorkshire, Midland, York 
and North Midland, York and Berwick, North British, Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, Norfolk, Eastern Union, and Eastern Counties 
Railways, and their numerous branches. The ‘‘ broad gauge’”’ 
does not seem, as yet, to be included in this vast system. 

It will be at the central station in Lothbury, that the principle 
of the whole system will be most clearly exhibited. This station 
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will be connected with the Euston Square station, by wires laid 
along Moorgate Street, Finsbury Square, the City Road, and the 
New Road; with the Shoreditch station, by wires from thence to 
the other system of wires at Finsbury ; and from the Nine Elms, 
Hungerford (now forming), and London,Bridge stations, by wires 
laid along the extension railway from Nine Elms to Hungerford 
and London Bridge, and thence over the bridge and along King 
William Street to the central station. The wires, which are of iron 
coated with zinc, are imbedded in pitch in iron tubes, which tubes 
are laid a short distance underground. At intervals of 300 yards 
are upright posts, containing apparatus which affords the-means 
of determining when any accident has occurred to the wire, and at 
what part; 300 yards of the wire will have to be examined to 
repair the damage, but without interfering with other portions. 

_These details will suffice to show, that four distinct varieties of 
service are about to be rendered by the electric telegraph system 
ofthe country. The Government, the Ratlway, the Subscription, 
and the General. The Government may, if it please, have in any 
direction a system of telegraphic communication, secret to all be- 
side ; the Railway Companies may transact a vast amount of their 
daily business by telegraph; the subscribers may know what is 
the state of the commercial markets, &c. all over England, at 
all hours of the day ; while the general public may send messages 
of any kind, or of any length, in any direction. It is difficult to 
follow, even in imagination, the vast social results that may spring 
from such a wonderfully complete system. 

As at present managed, one or more movements of a handle 
have to be made for signalling each letter; it occupied about a 
quarter of an hour, to signal all the words of the Queen’s speech, 
at the opening of the session of 1847. The Telegraph Company 
have, however, now under examination and trial, a wholly new 
system, the invention of Mr. Bain, by which, if the expectations 
are realized, from 1000 to 2000 letters can be signalled in a minute! 
A long strip of paper has small holes stamped in it, by means of 
a machine ; each hole or group of holes representing a particular 
letter. The paper is coiled on a wooden roller, from whence it 
passes to a metal roller, where two metallic: points act upon it. 
The arrangement of the mechanism is such, that, when the metal- 
lic points touch the metal of the roller, through the holes in the 
paper, a galvanic circuit is completed ; but when the points touch 
the paper itself, the circuit is stopped: and this rapid alternation 
is made to indicate signals. There is also a ‘‘ recipient’ appara- 
tus, in which the strip of paper employed has been first soaked in 
dilute sulphuric acid, and then in a solution of prussiate of potash ; 
two metallic points press on this paper; and when a galvanic cur- . 
rent is passing through these points, they discolour the chemically 
prepared paper, and leave a number of dark spots on it; but when 
no current is passing, no discoloration is produced. By a most 
ingenious arrangement of mechanism, the ‘‘ recipient’ apparatus, 
at one end of the telegraphic wire, is marking with its dark spots 
the signals conveyed by the ‘transmitting’? apparatus at the 
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other end. The two wonder workers—steam and electricity—are 
both to be employed here; for a steam engine is to give a rotary 
power to the roller on which the perforated paper passes. Should 
this machine realize the inventor’s hopes, it will be employed for 
transmitting long messages, public news, leading articles from 
newspapers, &c.; it would not be advantageous for short mes- 
sages. ‘Though it does not print, it records in a permanent form 
the news received. 

In another contrivance by Mr. Bain, of which the specification 
was enrolled in June 1847, the ‘‘ transmitting” apparatus differs 
from the former, in having a disk studded with a number of pro- 
jecting pins ; and according asthe two metallic points touch these 
pins or not during the rotation of the disk, so is the galvanic 
circuit completed or broken. 

Numerous other contrivances have more or less engaged public 
attention within the last few years, bearing on this subject. 
Messrs. Nott and Gamble have patented a system, in which a 
single wire suffices to convey signals. The acting principle is of 
the ‘‘ electro-magnet,”’ and not of the ‘‘ deflected needle ’’ kind. 
The dial face has alphabetical characters ranged round its cir- 
cumference ; and when an index hand is made to point to one 
of these letters, a galvanic circuit is completed, and a signal 
transmitted. Mr. Jacob Brett has patented a printing telegraph, 
in which there are a number of keys or studs, placed on the 
circumference of a disk, and each marked by a letter. When 
one of these is pressed down, a galvanic circuit is formed; 
and at the other end of the line an apparatus is set into move- 
ment, which presses a small type upon an inked roller, and 
then upon a strip of paper; the type acted on depends on the 
key of the transmitting apparatus which is pressed down; so 
that as fast as the keys are pressed down at one end, the inked 
types are impressed on the paper at the other :—this, at least, is 
the principle of the instrument. 

Messrs. Brett and Little have lately patented a large number of 
ingenious inventions, bearing on various parts of this subject. 
One consists in a new system of dialling, in which one handle and 
one index hand, requiring only one wire, are made to indicate 
signals by a simplified arrangement of movements. Another 
relates to an improved mode of acting on the telegraph bell, by 
which the use of a separate bell-machine is rendered unnecessary. 
A third relates to the galvanic trough, in which the dilute acid is 
allowed to drop slowly into each cell, and after having done its 
work, to allow the sulphate of zinc, which is thereby formed, to 
drop from a hole in the bottom of each cell, so as to leave the acid 
in the cell always fit for use. A fourth is a small portable electro- 
telegraphic machine, which, if carried by the guard of a railway 
train in one of the carriages, would enable him, by connecting it 
with the stretched telegraphic wires of the line, to send a message 
from any spot to any station, in case of accident to the train. 
Another relates to a mode of cutting off any one station from being 
a recipient of a particular message which it is desired to send to 
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another station. A sixth has relation to the mode of insulating 
the wires on the supporting-posts, by an improved form of earthen- 
ware insulators. There are other inventions involved in this 
patent, any one of which may be adopted independent of the others, 
so far as it is found advantageous. 

Mr. French and several other persons in England, and also 
numerous individuals in America, have brought forward new in- 
ventions having relation to one or other of the many elements of 
an electro-telegraphic system. 

We have before said a few words concerning the electric tele- 
graphs in America. The New York Herald, in the autumn of 
1845, gave an outline of the works then in progress. A district of 
country, five hundred miles from north to south, and extending 
far inland from the Atlantic border, and having New York near 
the centre of the east side, was being chained together by lines of 
the electric telegraph. Boston in the north, Washington in the 
south, Buffalo in the west, all were to be connected with New 
York and with each other, and were to be carried out by parties 
who derived their powers from Professor Morse, whose invention 
was adopted. It was stated, at the same time, that the proprietors 
of the short line of telegraph from New York to Coney Island had 
made propositions to the proprietors of the New York newspapers, 
offering to give them intelligence of ship news and other marine 
matters, at a certain stipulated payment. 

By the autumn of 1846 the American telegraphs had reached 
the following mileage :— 

Miles. 
Albany to Buffalo . - 350 
New York to Boston . 220 
New York to Albany ° 150 
New York to Washington 230 
Washington to Baltimore . 40 
Baltimore to Philadelphia . 97 
' Philadelphia to New York 88 
Washington to New Haven 84 
New Haven to Hartford . 30 
Hartford to Springfield . 20 
Springfield to Boston . 98 
Albany to Rochester 
1659 
These telegraphs were at that time the chief mode of transmitting 
all the news of the government and the correspondence of merchants 
and others, 

Professor Morse has contrived his system so that his telegraphs | 
record their own messages. A slip of paper is wound over a yield- 
ing substance, and a blunt point presses against it, making inden- 
tations, which are recognizable. These indentations, by being 
— or lines of different sizes, are made to indicate letters or 
words. 


In a communication to one of the Philadelphia newspapers 
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from Professor Morse, in January 1847, he speaks of a method 
which he had recently invented for printing the common letters of 
the alphabet by means of the electric telegraph; but he, at the 
same time, expressed an opinion that no such method could equal 
in rapidity the system of lines and dots produced by a continuous 
movement, as in his former invention. The President’s message, 
on the subject of the war with Mexico, was telegraphed from 
Washington to Baltimore at the rate of 99 letters or characters per 
minute; and, in one case, a speed of 117 letters per minute was 
obtained, fully equal to that of a very quick penman; and this 
too not in an evanescent manner, but with all the results recorded 
in a permanent form. The speech of the Governor of New 
York, at the opening of the House of Assembly at Albany, on 
January 5, 1847, and containing 25,000 letters, was telegraphed 
to New York (150 miles) in two hours and ahalf. Sir Robert 
Inglis, in his address at the meeting of the British Association at 
Oxford, in June last (1847), gave extracts from a report presented 
to the Legislative Council and Assembly of New Brunswick, | 
relating to the formation of a telegraphic line from Halifax 
to Quebec. Among other matters mentioned in the report was the 
following :—‘‘ When the Hibernia steamer arrived at Boston, in 
January 1847, with the news of the scarcity in Great Britain, 
Ireland, and other parts of Europe, and with heavy orders for 
agricultural produce, the farmers in the interior of the state of 
New York, informed of the state of things by the magnetic tele- 
graph, were thronging the streets of Albany with innumerable 
team-loads of grain almost as quickly after the arrival of the 
steamer at Boston as the news of that arrival could ordinarily 
have reached them.” 

On the Continent, no very extensive or uniform system of 
electro-telegraph seems to have been yet adopted. M. M. Foy and 
Brequet devised a system for the Paris and Rouen line; but the 
adoption of anything very extensive in this direction will probably 
be deferred till the great lines of railway are further advanced 
towards completion. In Germany and Belgium several hundred 
miles of telegraph are laid down, partly by German inventors, 
partly by English ; but here, as in France, the next twelve months 
will probably give much more completeness and uniformity to the 
system. 

Much has been said and written about marine telegraphs to 
pass through the water. A Jersey newspaper, in 1844, proposed 
that a line should be established from Southampton to Jersey, 
by wires conducted at some depth through the sea. In the next 
following year an American newspaper, bolder still, proposed an 
ocean telegraph from England to America, and went through 
some calculations relating to the subject. It was partly with a 
view of testing the practicability of such schemes that the Admiralty 
ordered a submarine telegraph to be laid across Portsmouth har- 
bour from Gosport to Portsmouth. This has perfectly succeeded ; 
and there are already plans being developed in England and in 
France, and submitted to the governments of the respective coun- 
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tries, for telegraphs across the English Channel from Dover to 
Calais, across the Irish Channel from Holyhead to Dublin, across 
the Mediterranean from Marseilles to Algiers, and, to crown all, 
across the Atlantic, from Great Britain to America ! 

The electric telegraph has been made available for the determi- 
nation of longitudes. As long ago as 1839 Professor Morse sug- 
gested some experiments to this effect ; and in June 1844 the dif- 
ference of longitude between Washington and Baltimore was 
determined by electric means, under his direction. Two persons 
were stationed at those two towns, with clocks carefully adjusted 
to the respective spots, and a telegraphic signal gave the_means 
of comparing the two clocks at a given instant. On New Year's 
Day, 1845, at a few seconds after the year had commenced, a 
message travelled from Paddington to Slough apparently ‘‘ in less 
than no time ;” for it actually reached its destination in 1844! 
The difference of longitude makes the point of midnight at Slough 


alittle after that at Paddington; so that a given instant, which 


was after midnight at one station, was before midnight at the 
other. In the Athenaeum for September 18, 1847, it was an- 
nounced that the relative longitudes of New York, Philadelphia, 
and Washington, had lately been determined by means of the 
electric telegraph, by Messrs. Keith, Walker, and Loomis. Two 
important facts, before known theoretically, were here practically 
shown, that ‘‘a clock in New York can be compared with another 
at a distance of two hundred miles quite as accurately as two 
clocks can be compared in adjoining rooms ;”’ and that ‘‘ the time 
required for the electric fluid to travel from New York to Wash- 
ington and back again, a distance of 450 miles, is so small a 
traction of a second that it is inappreciable to the most practised 
observer.” 

In a parliamentary paper, issued in July 1847, a correspondence 
respecting the great clock for the new Houses of Parliament, 
between the Astronomer Royal, Mr. Dent, Mr. Vulliamy, and 
others, is given. From this correspondence it appears that the 
Astronomer Royal proposes to check and test the Parliament 
clock by the astronomical clock at Greenwich Observatory, through 
the medium of the Electrical Telegraph. Once in every hour, 
accurate to less than a second of time, the Parliament clock would 
indicate its time to the Greenwich clock ; and besides this, all the 
other clocks throughout the immense building are proposed to be 
placed in electrical connexion with the great clock, and to receive 
correction from it once in every minute! 

The subject of lightning, in connexion with the electric tele- 
graph, from time to time engages public attention. The wires 
have sometimes been thrown out of working order during a thunder 
storm ; and, on one occasion, Morse’s telegraph inscribed a mass 
of symbols on paper by the action of atmospheric electricity alone. 
The lightning sent its own message and recorded its own results ! 
Many philosophers are already engaged in speculations on the 

robable effects which a net-work of electric telegraphs may 
ave on thunder-storms. 
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Such is a brief outline of what is now doing in this most. mar- 
vellous of all the marvellous social engines of the age. To write 
by hand—to print by hand—to print by steam—to print by light- 
ning—these have been the four stages of intercommuning of 
thought. When shall we get to a fifth stage, and what will it be? 


Note :—While this paper has been in preparation, an incident 
has occurred which gives a new phase to electro-telegraphic agency. 
A man was to be executed for murder, at Maidstone, at noon on a 
particular day in October ; but just before the appointed hour the 
Government sent a message by the South-Eastern telegraph to stay 


was sent countermanding the first ; but as this was equivalent to 
making the telegraph officer an immediate messenger of death, 
application was made to the Home Office, from whence more exact 
and authoritative orders were received: the message was sent, and 
the man was executed. The telegraph showed its wondrous effi- 
ciency ; but it also showed that the existence of a new power 
demands a judicious system of determining the mode in which, and 
the persons by whom, that power is to be exercised, in important 
Government matters. . 


V.—HEALTH OF TOWNS. 


Tue Sanitary* condition of towns and populous places is at the 
present time engaging, and has for some years engaged, a large 
measure of public attention. It was nine years ago that Drs. Arnott, 
Kay Shuttleworth, and Southwood Smith, were deputed by the 
Poor Law Commissioners to inquire into the physical causes of 
sickness and mortality in the metropolis. The result of their in- 
quiries was noticed in the ‘‘Companion”’ for 1840. A similar 
inquiry was ordered to be made throughout England and Scotland, 
by the agency ofa large body of competent persons, under the direc- 
tion of the Poor Law Commissioners ; and Mr. Chadwick’s Report 
on this subject was noticed in the ‘‘ Companion” for 1843. It is now 

“intended to bring down the details to the present time: to present 
a view of what is actually doing, and what awaits the attention of 
the Legislature in 1848. We shall first notice sanitary arrange- 
ments generally ; and then a few single subjects that bear closely 
on the question. One important feature, ‘‘ Baths and Wash- 
houses,”’ is treated separately in another part of this volume. 

In 1842 a Committee of the House of Commons was appointed 
“to consider of the Regulation of Buildings and Improvement of 
Boroughs.” The Committee collected evidence on a great variety 
of points connected with this subject. The general operation of the 
old Metropolitan Buildings Act ; the alteration intended by a pro- 
posed new Act; the width of streets; the width and depth of areas ; 


* It would be desirable if uniformity were observed in the spelling of this word: but 
such is not the case. Some of the parliamentary papers give Sanitary, and others Sana- 
tory ; and an equal diversity exists in other quarters. 
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the thickness of walls; the use of stone, brick, and timber; the 
rents of small houses; the drainage of houses and of streets ; the 
fires, flues, and chimneys of houses; detached houses and “ back 
to back” houses—all these points were considered by the Com- 
mittee ; but there was no Report prepared on the Ba; Baer The 
Committee merely presented to the House the evidence which had 
been collected. 

It has frequently happened in connexion with these a that 
the suggestion of a remedy has been more difficult than the deter- 
mination of the social disease. Although the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners’ inquiries of 1838 and 1842, and the House of Commons’ 
Committee of 1842, showed the existence of abundant evils in 
respect to the sanitary state of towns; yet the Government did’ 
not like to bring forward any positive enactment without still 
further inquiries. The Crown therefore appointed a Commis- 
sion in 1844 to investigate the whole subject in a systematic 
form, and to embody the results in practical recommendations. 
One Report was made in 1844 and another in 1845. In these Re- 
ports the Commissioners enter very fully into all the several points 
which bear on the sanitary regulation of populous places ; including 
sewerage, drainage, paving, cleansing, removal of nuisances, smoke, 
supply of water, public baths and washhouses, ventilation, arrange+ 
ment of buildings and streets, and interments in towns. As these 
Reports have greatly influenced the subsequent proceedings in 
sanitary reform, and will probably influence the legislative measures 
of 1848, it may be well briefly to notice their chief points. 

It was ascertained by the Commission that in our most populous 
towns the poorer districts are in general altogether unprovided 
with underground drainage, particularly those parts which con- 
sist of courts and alleys. From fifty of the principal towns the 
answers given to the mquiries of the Commissioners respecting 
sewerage and drainage exhibited a deplorable want of those adjuncts 
to health. ‘*‘No arrangements for under-drainage ;”’ ‘‘no syste- 
matic drainage ;” ‘‘drainage defective and under no control ;” 
‘main sewers only in a few of the streets ’»—these were the general 
answers given. It was found that in many cases the drains 
formed under the provisions of Highway Acts, for carrying off rain 
water from the streets, have been also used as sewers to carry off 
the drainage from houses ; to the production of very serious mis- 
chief. One town, of 37,000 inhabitants, was without any provi- 
sions whatever for drainage. The Commissioners examined care- 
fully all the legislative means at present in force for maintaining 
thedrainage of tuwns, by ‘‘ Commissioners of Sewers,” “‘ Highway 
Boards,” &c. ; and they have come to the conclusion, that ‘‘ new 
legislative measures, applicable to all towns and populous districts, 
are required.”’ 

The first recommendation is, that “‘in all cases the local adminis- 
trative body, appointed for the purpose, should have the special 


_ charge and direction of all the works required for sanitary pur- 


poses ; but that the Crown should possess a general power of su- 
pervision,” The Commissioners point to the general want of 
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good surveys of towns, as to levels and slopes, and the importance 
of such knowledge in directing the system of drainage, and in lay- 
ing down gas and water pipes; indeed, the general engineering 
works of.a town might be safely based on a good survey. Insome 
towns, such as Wigan, Rochdale, and Bolton, no plans of the sewers 
existed, and no one knew what direction the sewers followed: so 
little had been done in the way of a survey of these towns. Many 
of the populous towns have not yet been included in the Ordnance 
Survey; and it has been ascertained, that, by asmall addition’ to 
the outlay and the staff of that department, a survey of levels suf- 
ficient for the purposes of drainage might be added to the other 
features of the Ordnance Survey. Whether by this or by some 


‘other means, the Commissioners recommend, that ‘‘ before the 


adoption of any general measure for drainage, a plan and survey, 
upon a proper scale, including all necessary details, be obtained, 
and submitted for approval to a competent authority.” 

The Commissioners show how at Bath, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, Lancaster, Nottingham, and other large 
towns, the adoption of a complete system of drainage is impossible, 
owing to restricted powers and conflicting interests in the local 
authorities into which a town is split up; and they recommend 
that ‘‘the Crown should have the power to enlarge and define, 
from time to time, the area for drainage included within the juris- 
diction of the local administrative body.”? They also make recom- 
mendations concerning the qualifications of the surveyors employed. 
One grave difficulty felt in treating this subject is, that ‘itis nobody’s 
business.” ‘* No power at present exists,” say the Commissioners, 
‘“‘ rendering anybody liable to punishment for the non-execution of 
duties involving measures for promoting or securing the public 
health. It is made the duty of the inhabitants of parishes to repair 
the highways, and they are liable to an indictment for neglect; but 
this paoropian et has not yet been extended to any measure for 
securing the public health.” So strongly were the Commissioners 
impressed with the conviction that nothing less than a general con- 
trolling power would remedy these evils, that they recommend 
‘that upon representation being made by the municipal or other 
authority, or by a certain number of the inhabitants of any town 
or district, or part thereof, setting furth defects in the condition of 
such place, as to drainage, sewerage, paving, cleansing, or other 
sdnitary matters, the Crown should direct a competent person ta 
inspect and report upon the state of the defects, and, if satisfied of 
the necessity, have power to enforce upon the local administrative 
body the due execution of the law.”’ | 

In some of our large towns there are as many as three distinct 
boards of commissioners, and four distinct boards of surveyors, to 
take cognizance of the several departments of sanitary regulation ; 
and it is now quite evident, that without some consolidation of 
these powers or the appointment of some body which shall exereise 
jurisdiction over the whole, no comprehensive and efficient plans 
can be carried out. Where the drainage of towns is allowed ta 
flow into running streams, and those streams are used to work 
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water wheels, the dams and weirs connected with these wheels are 
found often seriously to interfere with the flowing away of the 
refuse ; and it has been ascertained that in such cases no effective 
remedy can be intruduced, unless these mill-dams be purchased and 
removed, or a new outlet formed in another direction. One great 
mischief in the existing state of things, is, that no person is 
compelled to drain or sewer a piece of ground ogiurs he proceeds 
to build upon it ; consequently, if sewered at all, the inhabitants of 
a street are too often exposed to the annoyance, trouble, and ex- 
nse incident to the construction of a sewer long after the street 
itself is inhabited. The terms in which Drainage and Highway 
Acts are usually couched, are such as to give a loophole to those 
who would exclude paved courts from the operation of such acts ; 
a and hence we find that hardly any such courts are provided with. 
a sewers or drains. The state of Liverpool is in this respect most 
astounding. From the evidence of Dr. Duncan and Mr. Holme to 
' the Commissioners, it appears that, in 1841, there were “‘ thousands 
of houses and hundreds of courts without a single drain of any de- 
scription.”” There were altogether 2,398 courts, containing a popu- 
lation of 68,345 persons ; in these courts 1,272 cellars were occupied 
by 6,290 persons ; and of the number of cellars occupied in streets 
2,848 were described as damp, and 140 as wet! 
In many instances it is found that, even if there be a main sewer, 
the house-drains are either wholly wanting, or so planned as to be 
almost unable to discharge their contents into it. Some-local Acts 
of modern date have introduced many improvements ; but, as a 
general rule, house-drainage and street-drainage are not treated 
sufficiently in connexion. The arrangement of the water-supply, 
also, to flush these drains and sewers, is for the most part very de- 
fective. Mr. Roe stated, that in one district of the metropolis 
which he had examined, not more than one-third of the houses had 
drains to connect them with the main sewer. In London, as else- 
where, the construction of house-drains has been too much left to 
individual choice ; and the mode of apportioning the expense seems 
to have been one main cause for the neglect of this matter. The 
Commissioners recommend ‘that the construction of sewers, 
branch sewers, and house-drains, be intrusted to the local adminis- 
trative body.’ The mode in which the rate is usually raised for 
the construction of sewers, and the want of certainty as to whether 
it ought to be paid in effect by the whole town, by the owners of 
the houses, or by the tenants of the houses drained, lead to great 
abuses ; and the Commissioners therefore suggest ‘‘ that the duty 
of providing the funds necessary be imposed on the local adminis- 
; trative body, and that the cost of making the main and branch 
sewers be equitably distributed among the owners of the properties 
benefited ; that the expense of making the house-drains be charged 
upon the owners of the houses to which the drains are attached ; 
in; and that the expense remain a charge upon the properties, to be 
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levied by a special rate upon the occupiers, and recovered with in- 
terest by annual instalments within a certain number of years, 
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unless the owners prefer to pay the cost in the first instance. 
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number of years during which the repayment of the original outlay 
would be spread over would vary according to circumstances ; and 
in some cases, if sanctioned by the Crown, loans might be made in 
aid of the funds. 

Besides the underground drainage, the surface drainage of 
streets is a matter of much importance, in respect to the Health of 
Towns. ‘The surface,” say the Commissioners, ‘is frequently 
left without any pavement or harder substance for its protection 
than what the natural surface affords ; in this condition it remains, 
the inequalities of the surface gradually increasing, and forming 
larger basins fur the reception not only of the rain and refuse 
water, but of much of the refuse from the adjoining houses. And, 
although the inhabitants are liable to pay rates, no local commis- 
sioners are bound to repair the street until it has been once put into 
good condition by the owner, and has been accepted by them as a 
public highway. If the district is under the Highway Act there is 
no authority to compel the owners to do this duty; and if such a 
power is given by a local Act, the commissioners do not always ade- 
quately enforce it.” 

Mr. Holland, in his evidence concerning the state of the streets 
in Manchester, says that he examined 20 streets in that town, and 
took the rate of mortality among the inhabitants before and after 
the paving of those streets. There are about 3,500 inhabitants, 
among whom the average mortality was 1 in 32 annually before 
the paving of the streets, and 1 in 39 since; and he could not 
ascertain any adequate cause for this change, except the improved 
condition of the streets. Mr. Holland remarks, ‘‘ When a street is 
properly paved and drained, and regularly cleaned, it becomes 
comparatively easy to keep the houses clean, which before was 
almost impossible; thence follow habits of personal cleanliness, 
which before could not be fostered.”” The Commissioners found 
that, in all cases, where the sewers and the paving were managed 
by different boards, the work was inefficiently carried out. In one 
case, at Bath, there are four local Acts in force, for carrying out 
these matters: the consequence is, that in one street the carriage 
way from the centre to the foot pavement is paved, while the other 
half is macadamized, and the two halves are on different levels! 
To obviate these bad effects of conflicting authorities the Commis- 
sioners recommend ‘‘ that the whole of the paving and the con- 
struction of the surface of all streets, courts, and.alleys, be placed 
under the management of the same authority as the drainage, and 
that the limits of jurisdiction for both purposes, wherever practica- 
ble, be co-extensive.’’ The mode of apportioning the expense, toe, 
is recommended to be similar. ; 

The cleansing of the surface of the streets is a matter almost as 
important to health as the sewering and the paving. Dr. Ar- 
nott stated to the Commissioners, that ‘“‘the immediate and chief 
cause of many of the diseases which impair the bodily and mental 
health of the people, and bring a considerable proportion prema- 
turely to the grave, is the poison of atmospheric impurity, arising 
from the accumulation in and around their dwellings of the decom- 
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i posing remnants of the substances used for food and in their arts, 
and of the impurities given out. from their own bodies ;” and he 


spoke of surface cleansing as of nearly as much importance in this 
respect as underground drainage. The Commissioners say that, 

considering that surface cleansing may be efiected with a small 
outlay of capital, and may be executed piecemeal in each street 
without reference to those adjoining, and that labourers remune- 
oe rated at the lowest rate of wages may be employed—considering 
a: these circumstances, we have a right to expect that the work would 
4 be efficiently attended to. But the very reverse of this is the fact. 
E ra Dr. Duncan states, that in 1841, of the courts in Liverpool-629 
a were closed at both ends; and that no attempts were made to 
3 aie | cleanse them; and Mr. Holme in speaking of these deplorable 


places says, ‘‘ I never hail anything with greater delight than I do 

a violent tempest or a terrific thunder-storm, accompanied by heavy 

rain; for these are the only scavengers that thousands have had to 

cleanse away the impurities and the filth in which they live, or 

te rather exist.” This gentleman’s account of the customary mode of 

ue laying out new small streets in the vicinity of Liverpool, as matters 


used to be conducted a few years ago, is sufficient in itself to explain 
the defective sanitary arrangements of such places. ‘‘ The soil is 
subdivided into a multitude of holdings; and a man runs a new 
street, generally as narrow as he possibly can, through a field, not 
only to save the greater expense of sewering and paving, which, in 
the first instance, falls upon himself, but also that he may have a 
greater quantity of land to dispose of. The next owner continues 
that street, if it suits him, but he is not obliged to doso; and the 
consequence is, the growth of narrow thoroughfares, the erection of 
mean edifices, the utter neglect of proper sewerage, the inattention 
to ventilation, and their inevitable train of evils.’’ This system is 
sadly shown in the Bethnal Green district. 

It was found by the Commissioners that even where local Acts 
gave power for the cleansing of courts, this power is but little 
exercised. 2,398 courts in Liverpool were scarcely cleansed at all; 
2,000 courts in Birmingham were nearly in the same state; at 
Norwich courts were left in a neglected state, because ‘three or 
four proprietors could not agree on the point of having them kept 
clean.”” The evidence produced from Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Dal- 
keith and Hull, on the other hand, show how much good may be 
ohn by the exercise of a little judgment in these matters. Mr. 
Ramsay, one of the inspectors in the Edinburgh police, stated to 
the Commissioners that all the streets in that city are now cleansed 
every day ; and that the narrow confined closes or ‘‘ wynds”’ are 

cleansed more than once each day. Carts goround the pcorer dis- 
tricts twice a day, and in better districts once a day, to co lect the 
refuse. The expenses of this cleansing are 12,000/. a year; but the 
refuse is sold for 10,0007. as manure; so that the net expense of 
cleansing the whole city is only 2,000/.a year. In Aberdeen there 
is a local Act which renders it compulsory to cleanse every street, 
court, and close, once a day ; and so far from this being any cost 

the inhabitants, they actually make a profit by it; for the re- 
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fuse sells for 6007. per annum more than the expense of cleansing. 
Even in the small town of Dalkeith a profit of 1002. a year is made 
by this thorough cleansing of the streets. At Hull the inhabitants 
have found out this matter for themselves; for, without any aid 
from the local authorities (so far at least as courts and alleys are 
concerned) the inhabitants make a profit by cleansing for the sake 
of the refuse as manure. : 

The whole tenor of the evidence collected by the Commissioners 
led them to the conclusion that it is desirable to place the cleansing 
of the streets under the same general and comprehensive superin- 
tendence as other sanitary proceedings, and not to leave it to 
individual choice. It was also proved that great diversity exists in 
determining the right of property in house refuse. In London the 
ashes and similar dry refuse of houses are very valuable: the parish 
authorities receiving large sums for it from the dust contractors ; 
but other refuse much more offensive and deleterious is left by them 
untouched. The Commissioners recommend that the local adminis- 
trative body, however instituted, should have an absolute right of 
Broperty over all the house refuse and drainage of the whole district ; 
with a view to applying the profit derived from the sale of this as 
manure, &c. to the thorough cleansing of the town or district. _ 

There are various nuisances which came under the notice of the 

Commissioners, and which have an immediate connexion with the 
health of populous districts ; such as dung-hills, pig-styes, animal 
refuse from slaughter-houses, and noxious matters from manufactories, 
It was found that in Sunderland there are 182 public middensteads, 
receptacles for dung and filth of all kinds, the contents of which 
are from time to time transferred to iarge depots. These midden- 
steads are generally situated in the close narrow streets and lanes 
inhabited by the poorer classes. In some cases ‘‘ the middensteads 
are actually in the basement story of a dwelling-house, the upper 
stories of which are occupied as bed-rooms, &c.’’ That the refuse 
from slaughter-houses is calculated to taint the air of a district, 
especially in warm weather, when animal substances so soon begin 
to decompose, is easily to be imagined. Ina Report relating to 
-some of the towns in Lancashire, it is stated, ‘‘ slaughter-houses are 
found below dwelling-houses, the smell in which was most insuffer- 
able. In many of these cases the inhabitants looked pale and 
sickly, and diarrhoea frequently prevailed, although absent from 
the courts contiguous.’’ Even when the offal is speedily removed, 
the effuvia arising from recently slaughtered animals is unwhole- 
some ; and the Commissioners decidedly recommend “‘ the abolition 
of intra-mural slaughter-houses, and the establishment of properly 
constructed and efficiently regulated places for slaughtering cattle in 
thesuburbs.’”’ A pig-styeis known to be a focusof much unwholesome 
exhalation: there are no less than 1,600 of them within the town 
of Birmingham ; and it is the opine of the medical authorities 
that the cholera, when it visited that town, was |e aggravated 
by the effects of these places. It is the opinion of the Commissioners 
that there ought to be a power, resident in some local body, to 
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suppress all such nuisances as are known, from medical evidence, to 
be detrimental to health. . 

The smoke from factories and dwellings has long been a oh of 
anxious inquiry. Can the production of smoke be prevented ; or, 
if not, can it be consumed after production? These questions en- 
gaged the attention of the Commissioners. Mr. Cubitt, the eminent 

uilder, spoke of the “great quantity of black matter floating 
about in the air of London,” and of the effect which this has in dis- 
heartening persons of cleanly habits from attempting to keep their 
persons and linen as they might easily be kept in a purer atmos- 
phere. Mr. Cubitt himself has adopted smoke-consuming arrange- 
ments at his large factory at Pimlico; and he recommended that 
such qk, years should be made compulsory by law. The ex- 
pense would perhaps be greater, and the manufacturer might 
perhaps have to charge a little higher for his goods; but all parties 
would be gainers in the long run. Mr. Austin, an architect, stated 
his opinion that there would not only be no loss by the adoption of 
smoke-consuming arrangements, but an actual gain. 30 per cent. 
of coal fuel escapes in the form of smoke; and by burning instead 
of dissipating this smoke, a greatly increased efficiency would re- 
sult. In London, Manchester, Leeds, and other large towns, many 
manufacturers have adopted smoke-consuming apparatus. The 

atentees of some of these contrivances demand no other payment 

an a portion of the profit of the fuel actually saved ; for instance, 

one patentee offers to apply the apparatus to any furnace on an 
egreement to be paid the amount of saving in fuel for the first four 
years. The Rev. J. Clay, in his Report on Preston, states that 
there are in that town factories where smoke-consuming apparatus 
is adopted ; that the saving of coal amounts to 7 per cent.; that 2 
tons of coal produce only 4 lbs. of ashes; and that during 8 hours 
out of the 12 the smoke is perfectly consumed. Mr. Coulthart, in his 
Report on Ashton-under-Lyne, after alluding to the dense masses 
of smoke emanating from the factories of that town, remarks, 
‘* With a little care in the application of fuel a very large propor- 
tion of the nuisance might be abated, and a considerable saving of 
coal effected. There can be no doubt that smoke is detrimental to 
health, and that the mean average duratiun of the lives of the inha- 
bitants of the town is materially affected by it. The visible and 
pa pable ruin which it etfects of all trees, shrubs, and plants within 
its influence, indicates portentously its powerful agency in the 
destruction of organic matter. But apart from physiological 
considerations, which I am neither qualified nor inclined to enter 
upon, I would merely observe that the injurious effects of a sooty 
and smoky atmosphere to the gentry, and to the linen drapers, si 
mercers, haberdashers, and other shopkeepers of the town, are v 
great, and a serious tax upon their incomes, though the actual loss 
eannot be easily estimated.’”’ From all the evidence collected on this 
point, the Commissioners felt themselves justified in recommendin 
that local Acts should give the power of compelling the adoption 
of smoke-consuming apparatus for furnaces, steam engines, and 
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steam boats; and also compelling the removal or abatement of 
noxious exhalations from chemical and other factories. . 

The supply of water obviously came within the scope of the 
Commissioners’ inquiries. They ‘refute the statement, very often 
made, that the poorer classes do not appreciate the advantages and 
comfort of cleanliness ; for, it is observed, such persons have little 
strength or time to go in search of water when the labours of the 
day are over, and we must first place an ample supply within 
their power before we shall be justified in asserting that they are 
insensible to its advantages. Mr. Toynbee, a London surgeon 
stated to the Commissioners that he felt convinced, from personal 
inquiry, that the inmates of poor dwellings would gladly pay a 
slight increase of rent, if that would ensure a ready and abun- 
dant supply of water. Mr. Liddell, a medical officer of the White- 
chapel Union, stated that the landlord of a group of houses in that 
neighbourhood, by sinking a well and having water brought abun- 
dantly into every house, found the inmates quite willing to pay a 
higher rent for the increased and more ready supply. r. Smith, 
the owner of 90 humble dwellings at Preston, stated that he had 
contracted with a Water Company, at a certain fixed rate, to keep 
a constant supply of water to all these houses ; and that his tenants 
willingly agreed to a small addition to the rent; which addition, 
however, he did not deem it nec to make, since he found his 
houses let better than before. Mr. Hawksley, the engineer of the 
Nottingham Water Company, stated that that company adopts 
the principle of ‘‘ constant supply ;”’ that the charge for a three- 
roomed house does not exceed 1d. per week ; that the supply for 
this payment is perpetual and unlimited, the water never being 
turned off; and that when this system superseded the former use 
of a single water-pipe and cock for several houses “ the increase 
of personal cleanliness was very marked indeed ; it was obvious 
in the streets. The medical men reported that the increase of 
cornbace was very great in the houses, and that there was less 

isease.” 

The Commissioners point to the fact that, in England, the supply 
of water is a matter of trade, and not of police or local govern- 
ment; and the Water Companies, being influenced by the same 
commercial views as other trading companies, supply those best 
who can pay them best; hence the poorer inhabitants, who have 
most need of the cleansing element, have the smallest supply of it. 
Sometimes the water supply is managed by corporate bodies, some- 
times by a corporation and a trading company conjointly ; but in 
the vast majority of cases by the joint stock company alone. 
Out of 50 populous towns, only 28 are Hae at with water by 
virtue of Acts of Parliament; and in most of these the supply 1s 
very defective. Of 40,000 houses at Birmingham, only 8,000 
have water laid on; while at Newcastle the proportion is only 1 
in 12. In many towns, springs and water-works are leased or 
farmed out to individuals, who regulate he smpnly to houses simply 
according to their own pecuniary interests, In Bristol, out of 
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130,000 inhabitants, only 5,000 of the most wealthy have water 
laid on to their houses: the rest are dependent on public and 

rivate wells, the water of which is too often tainted with the 
eculent matter from cess-pools, which oozes through the porous 
soil and intermingles with it. At-Newcastle there are ‘‘ sale-pants,”’ 
or stand-pipes, or public pumps, where water is sold by a Water 
—_ to persons who bring their own vessels, and who pay 
one farthing for five gallons: a rate sixteen times as much as that 
which suffices for having water actually brought into the houses in 
Nottingham and a few other towns :—a striking proof of the ex- 
travagant gees which the poor sometimes pay for accommodations 
under an ill-regulated system. At Nottingham, a Water Company, 
by judicious arrangements, are enabled to give an unlimited supply 
for a little more than two pence per week per house. 

The system of supplying water usually adopted by companies, 
is to turn it on to the several districts of the town at certain periods 
of the day, generally two or three hours, three times a week. In 
the better houses, where there are large cisterns, these cisterns will 
hold enough to last from one “laying on” to another; but in 
poorer districts the inhabitants are obliged to store the water in 
any vessels they may have. When a poor neighbourhood is up 
plied by stand-pipes or pumps matters are still worse, for the 
people lives not merely to fetch water from these stand-pipes ; but 
they have to attend while the water is laid on, or they will obtain 
no supply. So many are the evils consequent on a merely inter- 
mittent supply of water, that many Companies are now adopting 
the principle of ‘‘ constant supply Under this system, no cisterns 
or ball-cocks are necessary. The pipe which brings the water 
from the main into a house is always full, and the water can be 
drawn thence in the usual way, without reference to days or hours, 
because the water is always “laid on.” Mr. Hawksley, engineer 
to the Trent Water Works at Nottingham, stated that that Company 
supplies about 8,000 houses, and that the water in all the pipes is 
under an et pressure of 80 feet; that is, the water in the 
reservoir is 80 feet above the average level of the pipes in the 
streets and houses. This pressure is sufficient to force the water 
into any part of any house; and the water is always laid on, so 
that no expence for cisterns or water-butts or ball-cocks is required. 
The average consumption is about 80 gallons per house per diem ; 
but this is determined solely by the wants of the consumers, and 
not by the will of the Company, for the supply is constant and un- 
limited. The daily supply of water to the metropolis, by the 
several Companies, is said to be equal to a lake of fifty acres, of a 
mean depth of three feet; but what the consumption would be if 
the supply were unlimited, we have no means of knowing. Mr. 
Hawksley stated that, at Nottingham, all parties speedily became 
satisfied by this arrangement; that on the addition of one penny 

r week rental, the landlord of a house will cause water to be 

aid on to the house itself, constant and unlimited. In this way no 
fewer than 5000 humble houses have received an adequate supply ; 
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and Mr. Hawksley speaks of the result as being nearly as profit- 
able to the Company as the adoption of the less liberal system of 
intermittent supply. 

Mr. Wicksteed, engineer to some of the London Water Compa- 
nies, stated to the Commissioners, that in some of the suburbs of 
‘London water is still supplied by carriers, who sell it at a price 
varying from fourpence to eig = Sipe r barrel of 36 gallons. 
The average price charged by the Water Companies is three-fourths 
of a farthing for thirty-six gallons, or about fivepence per 1000 
gallons. London is supplied by nine companies,—the Chelsea, the 

est Middlesex, the Cal (dawning the Hampstead, the New 
River, the East London, the Southwark, the Lambeth, and the 
Vauxhall Companies. Their sources of cupply are mostly from the 
Thames; the Lea, the New River, and.the Hampstead ponds, aid 
in furnishing the supply. . 

It appeared manifest to the Commissioners, that in poor districts, 
in the metropolis as elsewhere, there are insuperable obstacles in 
the present system to the adequate supply of water to the houses. 
The Companies do not like to undertake this supply, unless the 
landlords will become responsible for the water-rate ; and the land- 
lords are unwilling, unless some cheaper system were generally 
adopted. The quantity of water deemed necessary, for all the pur- 
poses of health and comfort, is stated at 12 gallons per individual 
per diem. After a careful review of all the varied phases of water- 
supply, in the chief English towns, the Commissioners came to 
the tollowing recommendations :—‘‘ That it be rendered imperative 
on the local administrative body, charged with the management of 
the sewerage and drainage, to procure a supply of water in suffi- 
cient: quantities, not only for the domestic wants of the inhabitants, 
but also for cleansing the streets, scouring the sewers and drains, 
and the extinction of fire ;’’—‘‘ That the said body have power to 
contract with companies or other parties, or make other necessary 
’ arrangements ;”’—‘* That where any independent body has the 
management of the supply of water, it be liable to comply with 
the demand of the local administrative body on equitable terms ;” 
—‘ That the local administrative body be empowered to purchase 
the interest in water-works, subject to the control of the Crown, 
whenever the proprietors are willing to dispose of them ;”— 
“‘That in the establishment of new companies, it be made a con- 
dition, that the local administrative body be enabled to purchase 
the works after the lapse of a certain number of years, upon cer- 
tain terms, and upon a rate of interest to be fixed; and that, with 
a view to economy, competition between Water Companies be dis- 
couraged as far as practicable ;””—‘‘ That as soon as pipes are laid 
down, and a supply of water can be afforded to the inhabitants, all 
dwelling-houses capable of benefiting by such supply be rated in 
the same way as for sewerage and other local purposes ; and the 
owners of small tenements be made liable to pay the rates for 
water.” 

Density of Buildings was another matter which the Commis- 
sioners investigated. It has before been explained how the owner 
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of a patch of building-ground becomes induced to build his miserable 
houses as closely as he can. In some parts of Nottingham the in- 
habitants are packed together in the ratio of 568 to an acre. In 
one district of Liverpool, in 1841, there were 1531 houses and 
11,860 inhabitants, on 105,000 square yards of area ; or 8°91 square 
yards to each inhabitant, and 7°74 inhabitants per house. One of 
the poorer streets of Liverpool had 1585 inhabitants in a space 
which gave but 6 square yards to each. Dr. Duncan ascertained 
by personal investigation, that the greatest amount of fever in 
Liverpool is found in those localities where the narrowest and 
worst ventilated courts are most numerous, and the population - 


most dense. In one such district, one in every ten inhabitants was, 


on the average of five years, attacked with fever. No less than 
50,000 persons live in courts in Birmingham ; but as there are no 
cellar-dwellings, and as the soil of the town is drier and better 
drained, the results are not so unhealthy as at Liverpool. The 
Commissioners, after accumulating a vast amount of evidence on 
these matters, recommend “that, subject to proper control, the 
local administrative body be empowered to raise money for the 
purchase of property for the purpose of opening thoroughfares, 
and widening streets, courts, and alleys, so as to improve the 
ventilation of the densely crowded districts of towns, as well as to 
increase the general convenience of traffic.” They state at the 
same time, however, that the improvement of districts already 
built upon must necessarily be slow, and that more is to be looked 
for in respect to the building of new streets and dwellings. In 
this matter they recommend “ that courts and alleys be not built 
of a less width than 20 feet, and that they have an opening of not 
less than 10 feet from the ground upwards at each end; the width 
of the court being in proportion to the height of the houses.” 
Another recommendation refers to the prohibition, after a certain 
time, of all residence in cellars ; and a further one makes it incum- 
bent on all owners of houses to have proper drainage arrangements 
in each house. 

Ventilation appeared to the Commissioners to be a subject on 
which we may entertain great hopes of improved arrangements, as 
it is now occupying the attention of architects and builders in laying 
their “nyt plans for buildings. ‘The object in devising an 
mode for the effectual ventilation of dwellings, is to be attained by 
producing so gradual a movement of the air, introduced in sufficient 
quantity and at a proper temperature, that, while it constantly re- 
pee the vitiated air and keeps up a pure supply, its ingress shall 

imperceptible to the occupants of the apartments. _ If the move- 
ment is too sluggish, the ventilation is ineffectual ; if too rapid, the 
current becomes perceptible, and is complained of as offensive, and 
the further admission of air is certainly prevented by closing the 
aperture when within control of ‘the inmates. The poor, when 
badly fed and clothed, and ill supplied with firing, are particularly 
sensitive to currents of air ; and, ignorant of the effects of breath- 
ing an impure atmosphere, prefer the warmth of air vitiated by 
respiration.” Dr, Arnott, Mr. Hosking, Mr. Holme, and Mr. 
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Toynbee, all brought before the Commissiuners plans for securing 
the ventilation of rooms: posely by the arrangement of aper- 
tures near the upper part of the room to carry off the heated and 
vitiated air; and while they hesitate to recommend any compulsory 
measures in respect to private dwellings, they point out how easily 
improved ventilation may be produced if attention be only sufhi- 
ciently directed to the matter. With regard to all large buildings, 
however, such as churches, courts of justice, school rooms, concert 
and assembly rooms, theatres, &c. in which large numbers of per- 
sons assemble, it is recommended to make the adoption of ventilating 
arrangements compulsory. 

The Lodging Houses for vagrants, ‘‘ trampers,”’ and other per- 
sons of unsettled homes, are among the worst foci of dirt and 
disease. Dr. Duncan, speaking of such houses at Liverpool, 
states :—‘* The worst description of houses of this kind are kept by 
Irishmen, and they are resorted to by the migratory Irish, among 
others, who may perhaps not remain more than a night or two in 
the town, as well as by vagrants and vagabonds of all descriptions. 
In every room of such houses, with the exception of the kitchen or 
cooking-room, the floor is usually covered with bedsteads, each of 
which receives at night, as many human beings as can be crowded 
into it; and this, too, often without distinction of sex, or regard 
to decency. But there are cellars, usually the double cellars I 
have described, which are used for the same purpose; and here the 
over-crowding is carried still further, if that be possible, and is cer- 
tainly more prejudicial to the health of the inmates, from the still 
more defective ventilation of these dark and miserable abodes. At 
night the floor of these cellars—often the bare earth—is covered 
with straw; and there the lodgers, all who can afford to pay a 
penny for the accommodation, arrange themselves as best they may, 
until scarcely a single available inch of space is left unoccupied. 
In this way as many as 30 human beings or more are sometimes 
packed together underground, each inhaling the poison which his 
neighbour generates, and presenting a picture in miniature of the 
Black Hole of Calcutta.” 

These Liverpool lodging-houses for. the poor are perhaps the 
worst of the class; but most of our large towns possess such; and 
it scarcely requires evidence to show that the health of a district 
must be seriously affected by the existence of such dwellings. This 
seemed to the Commissioners to be a matter calling for direct and 
interference ; and they recommended that 
iave power to license and to issue rules, to be approved of by the 
Crown, for regulation of lodging-houses,” such as those here 
alluded to. . 

Public Walks and Parks, as one of the means of ensuring the 
health of towns, did not escape the attention of the Commissioners ; 
and they recommend that the local administrative body of a town 
be empowered to make the necessary arrangements for the forma- 
tion and maintenance of such spots. They also recommend, in 
regard to the general health of a town, “ that the local adminis- 
trative body have power to appoint, subject to the approval of the 
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Crown, a medical officer properly qualified to inspect and report 
periodically upon the sanitary condition of the town or district, to 
ascertain the true causes of disedse and death, more especially of 
epidemics increasing the rates of mortality, and the circumstances 
which originate and maintain such diseases, and injuriously afiect 
the public health of such town or populous district.” 

It has always been felt that there would be great difficulty in 
including the metropolis in any general sanitary measure ; on ac- 
count both of its vast extent, and the an ind of the statutes, 
privileges, interests, and governing bodies relating to it. So far as 
relates to sewerage, the metropolis is divided into seven districts, 
each placed under a body of Commissioners. oe oe 

But the duties of these Commissioners do not comprehend a 
combined system of main drainage and house drainage, nor the 
maintenance of a sufficient supply of water; while the powers en- 
trusted to them are differently interpreted by different Boards. 
The mode of apportioning the expense among landlord and tenant 
is ill-regulated ; the number of persons belonging to each commis- 
sion is too numerous ; the divisions between their several districts 
are too intricate; and the means of obtaining an outlet for the 
refuse water are too difficult. The paving of the metropolis is 
managed by nearly a hundred governing bodies, under consider- 
ably more than a hundred Acts of Parliament; and when any 
matter arises, relating jointly to the sewerage and paving of a 
street or district, the number of separate jurisdictions and control- 
Hig, Sarhartie is such as materially to diminish the efficiency of all 
of them. 

There are nine independent companies for supplying the metro- 
polis with water, and seven for supplying gas ; Dat as these some- 
times join interests for the maintenance of monopoly, and in other 
cases carry on a ruinous competition with each other; and as, 
moreover, they are not compelled by law to serve any particular 
district—the powers which they possess are not exerted to the best 
advantage for the public at large. Far superior as the metropolis 
is, in respect to the supply of water, to many provincial towns, 
there is yet an urgent demand for improved regulations; chiefly 
in respect to the supply to the poorer streets and dwellings. 

The Commissioners point out these various defects in the metro- 
politan arrangements; but they do not suggest any particular 
changes, other than those which apply to towns generally. 

Such are the general features of these very valuable Reports. 
The subject of graveyards, and their effects on the health of popu- 
lous districts, has been taken up in other quarters, to which we 
Shall allude presently ; but the main points of the Commissioners’ 
inquiries at once laid the foundation for attempts at legislative 
measures. Societies were formed, meetings held, speeches made, 
and pamphlets written, advocating one or other among the various 
phases of sanitary reform. Before the Second Report of the Com- 
missioners had appeared, the Government obtained the passing of 
the Metropolis Buildings Act, which received the Royal Assent, 
Aug. 9, 1844, and came into operation Jan. 1, 1845. This Act 
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relates to a multitude of subjects connected with the width of 
streets and courts, the height of houses, the size of rooms, the 
position of areas and back yards, and other details bearing upon 
the general healthiness of a district. An Abstract of this Act was 
given in the ‘“‘ Companion” for 1845, p. 152. 

In the latter part of the session of 1845, Lord Lincoln, First 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests, brought in a Bill for ‘“ the 
Improvement of the Sewerage and Drainage of towns and popu- 
lous districts ; and for making provision for an ample supply of 
water; and for otherwise promoting the health and convenience of 
the inhabitants.” The measure was expressly an attempt to carry 
out some among the many recommendations of the Health of 
Towns’ Commission ; but as the question was obviously a difficult 
one, and as the session was far advanced, the Bill was brought 
forward simply that it might receive the attention of all parties 
during the recess. 

In the next following year (1846) it was found by many parties, 
and acknowledged by Sir James Graham, that the Metropolitan 
Buildings Act of 1844 was very defective in many points, and re- 
quired revision. An Act was obtained (9 and 10 Vict. c. 5) to 
improve some of the working machinery of the measure. In the | 
same year another Act was passed (9 and 10 Vict. c. 96), to em- 
power parochial officers and town councils to entorce the removal 
of any nuisances from streets or dwellings, which might be likely 
to injure the sanitary condition of populous districts, The Act was 
to be of temporary operation, pending the preparation of any more 
comprehensive measure. After the change of ministry in 1846, the 
new Government brought in a Bill, for enabling the department 
of Woods and Forests to sell Crown lands at a reduced rate, under 
particular circumstances, as sites for dwellings for the poorer 
classes * but the Bill was afterwards withdrawn, on the ground of 
too great an interference with the hereditary property of the 
Crown. Lord Kinnaird, about the same period, drew the attention 
of the House of Lords to the imperative necessity of some measures 
to prevent the over-crowding of populous districts, such as that of 
Bethnal Green, and to ensure the better drainage of such spots. 

At the beginning of the session of 1847, it became understood that 
the government intended to bring in a Bill for regulating thesanitary 
arrangements of towns; and this plan led to the abandonment of 
many private Bills, for particular towns. When Lord Morpeth (who 
succeeded Lord Lincoln in the department of Woods and Forests) 
brought in the Government Bill (March 30), he passed generally 
in review the chief points of legislative interference in these matters 
within the last few years; such as the Report of Drs. Arnott and 
Kay, in 1838, concerning the general physical causes of disease in 
populous districts; that of Dr. S, Smith, in the same year, con- 
cerning the sanitary condition of the Tower Hamlets division; the 
report of the same physician, in 1839, respecting the prevalence of 
fever in the metropolis; the appointment of a Health of Towns 
Committee in the Commons, in 1840; the publication of Mr. 
Chadwick’s Report in 1842; the appointment of the Health of 
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Towns’ Commission in 1843 ; the two reports of that Commission, 
in 1844 and 1845; and Lord Liycoln’s Bill of 1845. His lordship 
then referred to deductions which Dr. Guy had made from the 
returns of the Registrar General; from these it appears, that the 
deaths in England and Wales are about 1000 per day; or, 1 in 46 

early ; the ratio in London is (or rather was in 1841) 1 in 39, and 
in Liverpool 1 in 29. Dr. Guy estimates that, if the annual mor- 
tality were 1 in 54 instead of 1 in 46, there would be 50,000 lives 
saved annually in England; and he thinks it quite within the 
power of improved sanitary regulation to effect this change. 

The agency of crowded dwellings, scarcity of fresh air and fresh 
water, want of sewers and drains, and neglect of general cleansing, 
in bringing about a rapid rate of mortality, were touched upon ; and 
Lord Morpeth then proceeded to state the heads of his measure. 
Lord Lincoln’s Bill had proposed to place the superintendence of 
these matters in the Secretary of State for the Home Department ; 
but Lord Morpeth proposed to establish a Board of Health, to 
consist of five persons, of whom three were to be chosen by the 
Crown, at aeted salaries ; while the other two were to be the First 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests, and one other member of the 
Government for the time being. On the petition of any town 
or district, this Board would send down surveyors, to make a 
thorough examination on all matters relating to the drainage, 
cleansing, lighting, building, supply of water, &c. ; and on the 
report of the surveyors being approved, an Order in Council would 
authorize a local administration to take the necessary steps for 
remedying any existing evils in these matters; this local adminis- 
tration would be the Town Council, in towns containing such; but 
in other places it would be formed ofa new council or body, of 
whom three-fourths would be chosen by the rate-payers, and the 
remaining fourth appointed by the Board of Health. The whole 
of the sanitary arrangements, now divided between water com- 
panies, paving boards, Commissioners of Sewers, watching and 
cleansing Committees, &c. would be transferred to this new local 
administration. The Crown would have the power to supersede 
all the local trusts at present existing on these matters. Lord 
Lincoln’s Bill left the metropolis untouched ; but Lord Morpeth 
re to include the metropolis within the operation of the Bill 
of 1847. 

Such were the main provisions of Lord Morpeth’s Bill. The 
subject of interment in towns was not included in it. It was pretty 
plainly intimated, in the course uf debate on the Bill, that the in- 
cluding of the metropolis within its provisions would encounter 

eat opposition; and so it proved; for on the occasion of the 

nd reading (May 10), as a means of ensuring some parts of the Bill, 
the metropolis clause, and many other clauses, were either aban- 
doned or modified. A pressure of various other measures occupied 
the attention of Parliament so much that the ministry despaired of 
carrying their Health of Towns’ Bill through its various stages ; 
and in the month of July it was withdrawn. 

This postponement to another session of so valuable a measure 
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is very generally repreiied. An Act, however, was passed (10 and 
11 Vict. cap. 34, of which we have given an abstract at p. 128), 
entitled ‘‘ Towns Improvement Clauses,’’ which embodies a great 
many of the recommendations of the Commissioners, and is to form 
a part uf any future local Act for the improvement of towns. But 
the subject is not allowed to die; for all parties are now fully 
alive to the necessity of some such measure. Pamphlets, meetings, 
reports, and suggestions, are met with from all quarters, 

Early in the present year (1847), Dr. Hunter Robertson, of 
Birkenhead, published an able ‘‘ Report”’ on the sanitary condition 
of that town. It was about the time when the opening of the 
magnificent docks at Birkenhead attracted so much attention. Dr. 
Robertson thought, very justly, that such was a fitting time to 
inquire whether the poorer districts of that town had shared with 
the more wealthy in the enterprising improvements lately carried 
out. He gives the exact mortality of Birkenhead for 1846; the 
numbers that died of each kind of disease; the ratio which the 
mortality at Birkenhead bears to that of Liverpool and other 
towns ; the ratio between the births and deaths at Birkenhead in 
each year; and the ratio between the able-bodied and the sick, 
among paupers. He then passes on to consider the state of the 
humbler streets and houses, with a view to connect the health of 
the inmates with the physical circumstances by which they are 
surrounded. He gives the lengths of all the streets of 60 feet in 
width, then those of 50, and so on down to the narrow streets of 
12 feet in width. He records the honourable fact, that out of 29 
miles of street, nearly 27 miles are provided with main sewers; 
and yet, through the want of a good system of house-drainage, 
or a connexion between the houses and these sewers, the sewers 
are of comparatively little value to the poorer classes of inhabitants. 
This has been the great mischief in many towns: the parochial or 
municipal authorities have caused main sewers to be made; but 
there is no power to compel house-owners to make drains from the 
houses to the sewers. Nothing could show the operation of this 
defect more strikingly than the fact, ascertained by Dr. Robertson, 
that notwithstanding the existence of 27 miles of main-sewerage in 
29 miles of street, there were in Birkenhead no fewer than 2405 
cess-pools—‘‘ plague-spots of corruption, offensive to the senses, 
prolific of disease, and constantly-recurring sources of expence and 
annoyance.” 

Dr. Robertson proceeds through his examination of the poorer 
districts of Birkenhead; treating in turn of the drainage, the 
surface cleansing, the supply of water, the construction of the 
houses, vagrants’ lodging-houses, slaughter-houses, graveyards, 
&e. He gives the number of houses, streets, and courts ; a classi- 
fication of the purposes to which the houses are applied ; the ratio 
between the inhabited and uninhabited houses at the time of his 
inquiry ; the relative rentals of the different classes of houses; the 
number of houses and of inhabitants supplied with water from the 
public works, from private pumps, and from no definite source 
whatever; &c. In all these details, credit is given to the Com- 
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missioners of the town for what they have really effected in respect 
to main sewers, a public park,“baths and washhouses, &c.; and 
when it is considered that the population has increased a hundred- 


fold in about a quarter of a emer (200 inhabitants in 1821 and 
y 


20,000 in 1847!) we need hardly wonder if the authorities of 
Birkenhead have found it difficult to maintain the sanitary arrange- 
ments on a level with the requirements of the case. Such reports 
as this one by Dr. Robertson, are valuable, in showing the general 
nature and amount of the evils to be surmounted. 

A full and well-arranged Report of this kind has recently been 
published at Sheffield.* The Town Council appointed a “‘ Health 
Committee,” who deputed Mr. Haywood and Mr. Lee to make a 
thorough examination of Sheffield, in all that relates to its sanitary 
arrangements. Mr. Haywood being a chemist, and Mr. Lee a 
civil engineer, they divided their labours so that each one might 
report on that with which he is best acquainted. Mr. Haywood 
examined the general state of the drainage, both of streets and 
houses; the state and efiects of slaughter-houses; the probable 
value of the town’s refuse if applied as manure to agriculture ; the 
chemical quality of the water supplied by the water companies; 
the state of ventilation in houses, workshops, and public buildings, 
and its effects on health; the evils arising from non-consumption 
of smoke ; and a number of other matters, regarded in a chemical 
and medical point of view. Mr. Lee examined and reported on 
the geological features of Sheffield and its neighbourhood; the 
coal and other mineral deposits of the district; the rivers, small 
streams, and springs, available for water supply ; the power, or 
otherwise, of the present water companies to furnish an adequate 
supply ; the means of increasing that supply from other quarters; 
the propriety of placing the supply in the hands of the corporation ; 
the jurisdiction as to sewerage a | drainage ; the extent, size, and 
efficiency of the sewers; the deficiency of house-drains ; the side- 
drains for surface drainage ; the best modes of meeting the various 
deficiencies, and of providing for the outlay; the state of the street 
paving ; the arrangements for cleansing the streets and courts; the 
possibility of conveying away all refuse in concealed pipes, to ma- 
nure depots ; the formation of new thoroughfares, at the widen- 
ing of narrow and ill-ventilated streets; the construction of work- 
men’s dwellings ; the construction and ventilation of workshops ; 
me the local machinery whereby improvements might be put in 

orce. 

These two Reports are remarkably full and complete, and in 
many of their details very saddening; but it is a something im- 
portant gained to know what is exactly the state of a large town 
like Sheffield in respect of these sanitary arrangements: the 
energies of those who are to work the cure—whether govern- 
ment officials or local authorities—are the more easily directed into 
the proper channel. Mr. Haywood enters into a curious calcula- 
tion, founded on the probable amount of solid food eaten in a year 


* ** A Report on the Sanatory Condition of the Boro of Sheffield,” by James 
Haywood and William Lee, 1847. A. Whitaker,’ London Cc. Knight 
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by the whole of the inhabitants of Sheffield, of the value of the 
town’s refuse as manure for raising crops in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, if it were properly applied to that purpose. He considers 
that this refuse Baht) suffice to keep more than 100,000 acres of 
wheat land in a constant state of fertility, on the four-course sys- 
tem of rotation of crops. He calculates that, in respect to phos- 
phates (the most important constituents of animal manures), the 
refuse would be of equal value with 3000 tons of guano ; and that 
in respect to phosphoric acid, of equal value with 1660 tons of 
bones, so far as the latter are used as manure. Mr. Lee states his 
opinion, founded on minute calculations which he gives in full, 
that the whole inhabitants of Sheffield (130,000 at the present 
time) might, by a re-adjustment of the mode of furnishing the 
water from the various rivers and springs, have a supply of 20 
gallons per day for each individual, at one penny per house per 
week. With regard to Mr. Haywood’s calculations concerning 
the application of the town’s refuse as agricultural manure, Mr. 
Lee points out a plan of making all the main sewers and drains 
converge to one point, beyond the limits ofthe town ; where would 
be formed tanks, in which the refuse might undergo any chemical 
process that was fitted to bring it into a convenient form for 
removal to the fields, &c., under proper regulations. 

Such Reports as these from Birkenhead and Sheffield, we have 
said, are now emanating from other quarters. On September 
28 (1847); Mr. R. L. Jones brought before the Court of Common 
Council a Report, prepared by a ‘‘City Improvement Committee,”’ 
appointed by the Council, relating to the sanitary improvement of 
the metropolis. Petitions of the inhabitants of various wards and 
parishes had been sent to the Committee, urging the adoption of an 
increased supply of water ; an improved system of sewage ; a com- 
pulsion on house-owners to connect their house-drainage with the 
main sewers; an improved ventilation and cleansing of narrow 

courts ; and a supervision of the arrangements of common lodging- 
houses. The Report of the Committee, though not entering into 
minute details, treated generally of all the above matters. New 
arrangements have been made with the New River Company, 
tending to an increased supply of water in the courts and narrow 
streets ; though the principles of managing the ro tig , as a com- 
mercial question, remain pretty much as before. The Commission- 
ers of Sewers are proceeding as far as their powers will admit them ; 
but they find themselves possessed of no power to compel the 
owners of houses to place the drains, cess-pools, &c. of those houses 
in connexion with the sewers : they therefore recommend the city 
authorities to apply for an Act in the next Session of Parliament, 
giving to them (the Commissioners of Sewers) largely increased 
powers. The Committee states that, as the city had just obtained 
an Act of Parliament for a new street in the neighbourhood of 
Cannon Street, it would not be advisable to lay out money for 
widening courts and alleys, until the great arteries through the ci 

were completed ; but they at the same time expressed a hope that, 
if the improved sewage system and the increased water supply were 
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brought into operation, the nuisance of ijl-ventilated courts would 
be much lessened. With respect. to the state of common lodging- 
houses the Committee declined to report; they left the matter in 
the hands of a Commission which had just been appointed by the 
Crown, and of which Mr. R. L. Jones, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, was a member. The Report then alluded to a proposition, 
brought before the city authorities by the late Dr. Lynch, for the 
Sppraprenseg of a sum of money towards the construction of suitable 
abodes for the working classes ; but the recent death of Dr. Lynch 
and other circumstances had prevented the Committee from entering 
into any examination of this subject. — 

In Westminster, in the parishes of St. Pancras and St. Maryle- 
bone, in the Tower Hamlets, and, indeed, in all parts of the metro- 

olis, a very unusual degree of activity is now being shown, in 
erreting out the various causes of insalubrity so far as they may be 
within the power of existing authorities to remedy. The state of 
the sewers ; the existence of any stagnant pools or unwholesome 
exhalations ; the statement of medical men, as to the condition of 
the courts and houses in which they find fever and other diseases 
prevalent ; the state of the graveyards within the metropolis, and 
the mode in which too often the long-buried bodies are got rid of to 
make room for more; the unwholesome results which follow the 
occupations of slaughtermen, tallow melters, and: other trades in 
crowded neighbourhoods—scarcely a number of the daily press 
issues forth without elucidations of one or other of these matters. 
The spirit of inquiry is now fairly abroad ; and it would be to forget 
the analogy furnished by the past, to suppose that this awakened 
feeling would be allowed to slumber again without doing the work 
allotted to it.* In Manchester and Teseszant many visible im- 
provements have been made, since the appearance of the various 
reports, in the health-preserving regulations of those towns. 

Such disasters as those which occurred in August and September 
of 1847, where persons in London lost their lives from the effects 
of effluvia emanating from drains and cess-pools, are surely calcu- 
lated to fix the attention of all to the necessity of urging sani 
reform, as one of the measures for the approaching Session of 1848. 

A few single measures have now to be noticed, relating to 
Smoke- Prevention ; Sewage-Manure ; Disinfecting Fluids ; and 
Graveyards in Towns—all of which bear on the state of popu- 
lous districts in respect to health. 

Smoke-Prevention.—Long before the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, appointed in 1844, it had been considered that the nuisance 
of smoke might be abated by a better arrangement of furnaces and 
fire-places ; this was confirmed by the Report of the Commission ; 
and still further confirmation was sought by the appointment of a 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1843, At this Committee, 
Mr. Gott and other manufacturers from Leeds gave evidence as to 
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* The last Report of the Registrar General, published while this sheet has been pre- 
paring, draws attention forcibly to the state of our Sanitary arrangements at the present 
time. ‘The Cholera has appeared in Asia; and if it should travel westward, it would 
not find our towns, streets, and houses, fitted to repel its inroads. 
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the complete success of their attempts to adopt smoke-consuming 
apparatus in their factories. On the other hand, manufacturers 
in various branches came forward to state reasons why the adoption 
of such rules would be difficult and almost fruitless in their case. 
The Committee, after hearing the evidence, came to the following 
decision :—‘‘ That opaque smoke issuing from steam engine chim- 
neys may be so abated as no longer to be a public nuisance. That 
a variety of means are found to exist for the accomplishment of this 
ps simple in construction and moderate in expense, and appli- 
cable to existing furnaces and flues of stationary steam engines, as 
well as to those hereafter to be erected. That a sufficient body of 
evidence has been adduced, founded upon the experience of practi- 
cal men, to induce the Committee to be of opinion that a law 
making it imperative upon the owners of stationary steam engines 
to abate the issue of opaque smoke is desirable for the benefit of the 
community. That in the present state of knowledge and experience 
on the subject, it is not desirable to extend the provisions of an Act 
beyond the furnaces used for the generation of steam for the work- 
ing of stationary steam engines. That in the provisions of an Act 
for this pur the offence will be better described as the ‘issue of 
opaque smoke.’ That a penalty shall apply to the occupier of the 
roperty, or to the person employed in the care of the furnaces. 
hat some public functionary or functionaries be appointed, as 
shall be provided, whose duty shall be to take cognizance of the 
nuisance, and to bring the parties offending before the constituted 
‘authorities within the locality in which the nuisance shall be proved 
to exist.” In a supplementary Report the Committee express 
their opinion, that it is ‘‘inexpedient, under existing circum- 
stances, to apply the provisions of the proposed Bill to furnaces 
connected with the manufacture of iron, copper, and coal works, 
and with distilleries.” 
' During the same year (1845) Mr. Mackinnon introduced a 
‘‘ Smoke-prevention ” Bill into the House; but there were so 
many technical objections made to it that it was at length with- 
drawn. In 1846 Sir James Graham declined to bring in a Govern- 
ment Bill on the subject, on account of the numerous difficulties 
which surround a compulsory measure on such a matter. Mr. 
Mackinnon, later in the Session, again brought forward his Bill ; 
but at the request of Lord Morpeth he withdrew it, to allow the 
Government further time to consider the matter. Sir H. T. De la 
Beche and Dr. Lyon Playfair examined the subject at the request 
of the Government ; and in their Report of 1846, they plainly inti- 
mate that the subject will become beset with difficulties whenever 
a general and compulsory measure is adopted. That smoke is pre- 
judicial to public health and wasteful of fuel, are admitted facts ; 


and local Acts have been passed for Derby, Leeds, Manchester, 
and Birmingham, to ensure smoke prevention ; but there are many 
factories to which the application of smoke-consuming apparatus 
would be inconvenient ; and some exceptions will have to be made. 


Where to draw the line which marks these exceptions will be a dif- 
ficult point. 
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sSewage-Manure.—As soon as it became clearly pis, mainly 
through the writings of Liebig, that the refuse of towns would 
constitute a valuable manure for agricultural purposes, plans were 
one by one formed for the appropriation of the refuse of London 
to this purpose. Nearly all this refuse is discharged into the 
river Thames by numerous sewers on the north and south banks ; 
and there can be no doubt that the quality of the water for domes- 
tic use has been greatly deteriorated by this circumstance. The 
desirability of obtaining water from other sources has attracted the 
notice of legislators and medical men for the last thirty years ; but 
now a new element is brought into the consideration: not only 
does sewage-refuse contaminate the water, but the refuse itself, 
— might be applied towards the production of food in our fields, 
is lost. 

After many essays and speeches on this subject, it took that form 
which is so prevalent in England—the establishment of joint stock 
companies. Three such companies have been formed : the ‘‘ Metro- 
politan Sewage Manure,”’ the ‘‘ London manage Chemical Manure,” 
and the ‘“‘ London Sewage ’’ Companies. The first of these three 
obtained an Act in 1846. The object of the company is limited to 
part of the metropolis in the first instance. Among the numerous 
sewers that discharge their contents into the Thames, two are 
named King’s College Pond Sewer and Ranelagh Sewer, both 
situated in or near Pimlico. The company proposed to forma 
drain or tunnel from one to the other of these sewers, and then 
other drains or pipes to Keasington, Hammersmith, Fulham, 

ham, Hanwell, Ealing, and a large district of garden ground 
(chiefly for vegetables for Covent Garden Market). The sewage 
collected from the two main sewers was to be conveyed along the 
new channels, and the liquid portion of it applied by irrigation 
to the fields and gardens. Objection was made by the inhabitants 
of Belgrave Square to that part of the plan which related to the 
formation of a new channel under that neighbourhood, on the 
ground that a nuisance might thereby be produced. Upon this the 
company at the suggestion of the Committee changed their route, 
and agreed to carry their main down from the two sewers to the 
Thames at Vauxhall Bridge, thence along the bed of the Thames 
to the Kensington Canal, thence up the bed of the canal and the 
West London Railway to their various country stations. But after 
the Act had been obtained, the Corporation of London, as Conser- 
vators of the Thames, objected to the laying down of the new 
sewage mains on or near or beneath the river, on the ground of 
some possible interruption to certain contemplated improvements. 
Under these circumstances the company have obtained another Act, 
in the present year (1847), enabling them to carry their main — 
channel from King’s College Pond Sewer to Hammersmith, by way 
of Warwick Street, St. George’s Road, Pimlico Road, Queen 
Street, Westbourne Street, Sloane Square, and Queen’s Road, to 
the Kensington Canal. The channel is to be a brick tunnel, six 
feet high and four feet wide, placed at a depth of 52 feet to 62 feet 
beneath the centre of the roadway of all the streets. The tunnel 
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will be 4,720 yards long, and excavated by the aid of 24 vertical 
shafts. The sewage will fall down a shaft, from the two main 
sewers, to this tunnel, and will thence flow to a station near Ham- 
mersmith. At this station a steam engine will pump up the sewage 
to a higher level, preparatory to its entering the pipes which will 
convey it to the agricultural districts. The operations of the com- 
pany will extend over an area of about 40,000 acres, in the garden 
ground district westward of the metropolis. 

The ‘¢ London Sewage ” Company was formed to carry out a plan 
by Mr. Wicksteed, more comprehensive in its snap. The plan of this 
company is to construct two tunnels along the Thames for the whole 
extent of London from east to west, at a considerable depth beneath 
the two shores, and to collect in these tunnels the whole of the 
sewage from the various sewers that now find an outlet in the 
Thames ; this sewage would be collected at two points in Essex and 
Kent, beyond the confines of London, and there in some way be 
made available for agricultural manure. The company, however, 
have not obtaiped an Act of Parliament. 

The third company, the ‘‘ London Sewage Chemical Manure ”’ 
Company, aie ae to collect the contents: of three sewers which 
now fall into the Thames between Vauxhall Bridge and Parliament 
House, into one channel, and convey them to a building near Mill- 
bank ; in this building the refuse will settle, the liquid portior. will 
be allowed to flow into the Thames, and the solid portion will be 
chemically treated so as to deprive it of odour, and then drted into 
a convenient form for transport as solid manure, so tar analogous 
toGuano. Thesewage of Bermondsey is to be collected and treated 
in the same way. This company, who have recently obtained an 
Act (1847), are now making the requisite arrangements for com- 
mencing with the Bermondsey Sewer. : 

Disinfection.—The attention of medical men and others has re- 
cently been directed to the qualities of certain ‘‘ disinfecting fluids,” 
which promise to be of great value in removing unwholesome and of- 
fensive odours, and thereby rendering certain sanitary arrangements 
more practicable. Three parliamentary Reports were published in 
June and July 1847, relating to this matter. The inquiries arose 
out of a memorial presented to Lord Morpeth by M. Ledoyen and 
Mr. Calvert, requesting the Government to test the efficacy of a 
liquid discovered or manufactured by them ; which would disinfect 
any substances, living or dead, capable of emitting noxious odours, 
Lord Morpeth, in February last, appointed Dr. Southwood Smith, 
Mr. Toynbee, and Mr. Grainger, a Commission to inquire into the 
matter. 

In the Report which the Commissioners afterwards prepared they 
detail the experiments conducted. They tried the effects of the 
fluids on substances in a state of decomposition ; on substances 
about to undergo decomposition; on night-colls on the impure air of 
hospitals, and of ill-ventilated places. In some of the experiments 
the fluid was poured over the substances ; in others it was mixed 
up intimately with them ; in others a cloth or towel, soaked in the 
liquid, was waved to and fro in we room containing vitiated air, 
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It was ascertained that the liquid is a solution of a metallic nitrate, 
and that its action depends on the decomposition of sulphuretted- 
hydrogen, which is the most offensive of vi? spewnen of animal de- 
composition. The Commissioners re generally, that for 
removing the miasmata of sick rooms, and the offensive odour of drain- 
age, &c. the fluid was likely to be very valuable; and that so far as 
sewage-refuse is used as agricultural manure, it is improved rather 
than deteriorated by admixture with the fluid, in consequence of sul- 

huretted-hydrogen being removed, and nitrate of ammonia formed. 

hey give a mass of documents from Manchester, Liverpool, Dublin, 
and other large towns, relating to the effects of this fluid in the two 
modes which most nearly concern the health of towns: viz. removing 
the odour from sewage-refuse, and purifying the air of asick room ; 
and these effects certainly appear to be most remarkable. It has been 
clearly shown to be anti-bromic, that is, capable of removing smell ; 
but it is not yet known whether it is really disinfecting, that is, ca- 
pable of removing infection. The proprietor (M. Ledoyen, a French 
chemist) does not propose to take outa patent for-this fluid, but 
asks for a Government grant, on condition of making the fluid 
available to all classes. 

About the same time another Report was printed by order of the 
House of Commons, relating to Sir William Burnett’s ‘‘ Disinfect- 
ing Fluid.” This fluid is a solution of chloride of zinc; and the 
evidence of its usefulness very much resembles that brought forward _ 
by M. Ledoyen. The medical men in the Royal sar ae have 
found it efficacious in purifying the air of sick wards ; the captains 
of ships have found it valuable in removing the odour from bilge- 
water in the holds of ships; many surgeons and anatomists have 
spoken of its value as an antiseptic in respect to animal structures 
prepared by the anatomist ; and, generally, it has been found to 
render "ps much the same kind of services as the fluid brought 
forward by M. Ledoyen.* - 

' Graveyards in Towns.—In 1839, Mr. Walker, a surgeon 0 

Drury Lane, published a work which may be considered to have 
led to most of the subsequent proceedings in respect to the inter- 
ment of dead bodies in towns. Under the title of ‘‘ Gatherings 
from Graveyards,” he presented a fearful account of the state of 
graveyards in London. A few persons, each in his own sphere of 
observation, had long before felt that a reform was necessary in 
this matter ; but it was not until a detailed statement was given, 
that the real extent of the evil was at all appreciated. Mr. Walker, 
in his volume, treats first of the funeral rites of the ancients, and 
then points out how and where the practice of burial within towns 
was adopted. He describes the cemeteries of Paris, and the regu- 
Jations concerning them. Then follow numerous “ facts and ex- 
periments demonstrating the dangers of inhumation within cities;”’ . 
and ‘ observations of medical writers upon the nature and effects 
of animal decomposition.” The result of many of these facts and 
observations is to show, “that the burying-grounds of the me- 


* A mode has just been proposed (Oct. 1847), in the “ Pharmaceutical Journal,” of 
easily combining white lead, aquafortis, and water, to form a disinfecting nitrate of lead. 
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tropolis are over-charged with dead, and even saturated with the 
products of putrefaction ;”’ and that ‘‘ the exhalations from animal 
putrescency are productive of typhus fever, and fever marked by a 
diminution of power in all the functions of the body, and a general 
disposition to putrescency both in the solids and fluids.” Mr. Wal- 
ker gives descriptions of about forty metropolitan graveyards: de- 
tailing the seriously unwholesome state in which. thes, and the 
air surrounding them, are placed. . 

Shortly afterwards a Committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed, to consider the expediency of framing some legislative 
enactments, to remedy the evils arising from the interment of bodies - 
within the precincts of large towns and populous places. The 
Committee examined the Bishop of London, many clergymen, 
physicians, and surgeons; and although these witnesses did not 
agree as to the practical mode of carrying out improvements, they 
all spoke of the mischief to general health arising from the over- 
crowded state of many graveyards. The Committee decided, in 
the first place, “‘ that the evils of interment in towns and populous 
places have grown to such a height, that no time ought to be lost 
by the Legislature in applying a remedy.’’ What that remedy 
shyuld be, was not so easily to be settled ; and astill more difficult 
question was, how to make a change without interfering with 
‘< vested rights,’ such as the burial fees of clergymen, parish 
clerks, &c. The Committee ultimately decided to recommend, 
that an Act of Parliament be passed, applicable to towns contain- 
ing 50,000 or more inhabitants ; that in such towas, burials be ab- 
solutely prohibited, after a certain date, within the limits of the 
town—with certain specified exceptions ; that parochial authorities 
be authorized to levy a rate for the construction of cemeteries at a 
certain distance from the parish or town; that the same authori- 
ties shall regulate the performance of the rites of sepulture, and shall 
receive fees for the same; that part of each cemetery shall be left 
unconsecrated for Dissenters, who should not be required to pay 
fees to Church clergymen ; and finally, that the Bill for carrying 
out these resolutions would most fittingly and advantageously be 
brought in and considered by the Government. 

Mr. Walker published further Essays on this subject; in which 
he showed how impossible it is to continue much longer burying 
dead bodies in the London churchyards. These pamphlets, and 
the evidence collected by the House of Commons’ Committee, led 
to the adoption of inquiries by the City Lands’ Committee, who 
were empowered by the Common Council to examine into the 
means of sepulture in the City of London, and the propriety of any 
alterations being made in the system. The result was, a Report 
from the Committee to the Common Council, and a petition trom 
the Common Council to the House of Commons; in which it is 
asserted that intra-mural sepulture is dangerous and unwholesome ; 
that the city graveyards are too full, and highly obnoxious to the 


PaO districts; that further interments in such spots should 


be prohibited; and that extra-mural cemeteries should be formed 
by legislative sanction. 
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To add to our knowledge on this subject, Mr. Chadwick pre- 
— an elaborate Report to the Government in 1848. In this 
port he treats in succession of the evidence for and against the 
noxious effects of emanation from human remains ; the overwhelm- 
‘ing balance in favour of the former view; the tainting of wells, by 
emanations from burial-grounds ; the insufficiency of deep burial 
to prevent the escape of putrid emanations; and comes to a general 
conclusion, that all interments in churches and in towns are essen- 
tially of an injurious and dangerous tendency. He then reviews 
the injuries to the health of survivors, occasioned by the delay of 
interment, especially in the case of deaths from contagious diseases ; 
the influence of excessive funeral expenses in leading to such 
delay; the aggregate expenses of funerals; and the demoraii- 
zing effects of most burial clubs. Various remedial measures are 
then considered. The experience of France, Germany, Prussia, 
and America, is quoted, as to the advantage of legislation in respect 
to the interment of the dead ; and data are derived from that experi- 
ence, as to the sites, depth of graves, space for graves, &c., most de- 
sirable. The Report gives an estimate of the extent of burial-grounds 
existing in the metropolis; and then proceeds to consider the availa- 
bility of various plans of improvement. | 
It appears that, as matters stood four or five years ago, there 
were 218 acres of burial-ground in the metropolis district, in which 
the burials annually were about 44,000; and 260 acres of new 
cemeteries, in which the burials were about 3,300 annually. After 
a full and searching examination of the whole matter, Mr. Chad- 
wick enumerated a string of evils which seemed to him to be con- 
-sequent on the present system of intra-mural interment; he con- 
siders that such interment eontributes to the mass of atmospheric 
and other impurities by which the general health of the inhabitants 
of towns is diminished ; that the long retention of a dead body, 
before interment, in a single room where a whole family live and 
sleep, is very frequent; and that such a custom, arising out of the 
inordinate expensiveness of funerals, is most detrimental to health 
generally; that the expenses of funerals in Great Britain amount to 
4,000,000/. or more annually, of which 600,000/. is spent in Lon- 
don; and that there is no sufficient check within the power of the 
friends of a deceased person, on those who have the conduct and 
management of fune He recommends “ that on several special 
ounds, moral, religious, and physical, and in conformity to the 
t usages and authorities of primitive Christianity, and the general 
practice of the most civilized modern nations, the practice of inter- 
ment in towns in burying places amidst the habitations of the living, 
and the practice of interment in churches, ought for the future, and 
without any exception of places, or acceptation of persons, to be 
entirely prohibited.” He further suggests that national cemeteries 
should be provided and maintained, under the direction of officers 
duly qualified, for the care of the public health; that houses 
should be provided in every town for the immediate reception and 
appropriate care of the dead, under superior and responsible officers, 
until the day of funeral; that provision should be made by the 
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officers having charge of the national cemeteries, for the supply 
of the requisite materials and services for funerals, at a rate of 
yore which, while it defrayed the expenses, would be sufficient 
for the object in view, and would materially diminish the present 
exorbitant and injurious system ; that “ officers of health,” qualified 
by medical education and special knowledge, shotld be appointed, 
to carry out the physical arrangements neces for the protection 
of the public health in respect to the practice ofinterment. Lastly, 
it is proposed, “* That the expenses of national cemeteries should be 
raised by loans bearing interest; that the bi oh ees of the principal 
and interest should be spread over a period of [80 yents?}, and be 
charged as part of the reduced expenses for future interments; 
that all burial fees and existing dues be collected on interment, 
and form a fund from whence be paid the compensation which 
Parliament may award to such existing interests as it ef be ne- 
cessary to disturb, including the payment of the establishment 
charges, and the principal and interest of the money expended for 
the erection of new cemeteries; and that any surplus which may 
thereafter accrue may be applied to the means of improving the 
health of the living.” 

This Report by Mr. Chadwick, and various investigations in 
other quarters, led to attempts to legislate on the subject. In 
1844, Sir James Graham was asked whether it was the intention 
of the Government to bring forward any measure bearing on this 
matter; but the reply was in the negative. In 1845 the same 
question was put still more urgently, by many influential members 


of the House ; but the reply of Sir James Graham still was that any 

compulsory enactments relating to the burial of the dead would so 

interfere with private feelings and with vested interests, that he 

feared success would not attend the endeavour. The Duke of 

Buccleuch gave a similar Hig in the House of Lords. Mr. 
0 


Mackinnon thereupon brought forward a resolution, that “‘ In the 
opinion of this House, the interments in the precincts of large 
towns and of populous districts is injurious to the health of the in- 
habitants, and contrary to decency.” This resolution, somewhat 
modified, was carried, against the Ministers; but nothing further 
resulted from it that year. Again in 1846 the same question was 
put to Sir James Graham, and the same negative result obtained. 
Whereupon Mr. Mackinnon brought in a Bill, for embodying 
some of the recommendations of Mr. Chadwick’s Report. in 
the case of the ‘‘ smoke-prevention” measure, the change of minis- 
try led to the abandonment of this Bill, on the understanding that 
it would meet with the attention of the new government. Both 
questions remain in statu qué, to take their chance of legislative 
attention in 1848. 

In the mean time, the ‘‘ graveyards” question, as well as the 
others which we have treatel. | is kept prominently under notice. 
Two public meetings were held in the metropolis, in August and 
September of the present year, to strengthen the hands of the ad- 
vocates of reform in this matter. The cemeteries, now established 
by independent companies in the vicinity of most parts of our large 
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towns, are advantageously lessening the evils resulting from inter- 
ment within busy towns. ; 

The Supply of Water may possibly occupy a place in a sanitary 

measure next year; but at present there is no very active move- 
ment in the matter. For thirty years past there have been Com- 
mittees appointed, witnesses examined, and plans proposed, relative 
to improving the supply of water to the metropolis. Even within 
the last few weeks there has been a plan proposed for conductin 
Thames water into filter beds at Bray; thence conveying it throug 
an enormous tunnel to Hampstead Hill; and there storing it in 
reservoirs at such a height as to give an immense flow to London. 
But there is another important matter to be settled by Parliament, 
independent of any engineering plans: Shall the water-supply be 
left to trading companies ; or shall it be madea matter of municipal 
regulation? 
_ Public Parks and Walks have not escaped attention. In Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Birkenhead, Manchester, Derby, Sheffield, and 
many other large towns, such parks have been formed in the 
vicinity of the busy districts, for the open-air recreation of the 
pent-up inhabitants. 

Lodging- Houses for the working classes, are among the objects 
of attention at the present day, with a view to improvement. In 
many parts of London, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other 
large towns, from three to four pence per day is often paid for 
lodging, such as would excite both wonder and disgust in those who 
have not hitherto inquired into the matter. Measures are now being 
taken in various quarters, to show that good and healthy accom- 
modation can be yielded at the same rent, and yet leave an adequate 
profit to those who embark in the enterprise. The result is treated 
in another part of this volume, under the head of ‘* Public 
Improvements.” 


VI.—ODD FELLOWS AND FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


CONSIDERABLE apprehension has existed, for some time past, re- 
specting the stability of those mutual associations, denominated 

riendly Societies or Benefit Clubs, which are spread over most 
parts of the kingdom, and which have been instituted by the pro- 
ductive classes with a view to provide themselves and their families 
with the means of existence during periods of sickness, indiresty, 
and advanced age. These societies are individually of too little 
importance to excite much attention beyond the immediate sphere 
of their operations; but when regarded in the aggregate and in 
connexion with what might be accomplished through their means ; 
they assume an importance, in a social point of view, which it 


would be difficult to overrate. Their number is much greater than 
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is generally supposed. The ‘‘ Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows” 
consisted in 1844 of no less than 243,126 members, the aggregate 
of whose contributions in that one year amounted to the sum of 
£325,200. Sums approaching this in magnitude are contributed 
by its members year after year in the full expectation that when 
the period of sickness or old age shall arrive, the benefits promised 
to them will be really forthcoming. This however must evidently 
depend upon the fulfilment of certain conditions. Benefits of a 
certain magnitude obviously require to be provided for by contri- 
butions of proportionate amount; and those contributions must be 
carefully husbanded until such time as they are required to liqui- 
date the accruing claims upon the society. If these conditions are 
not strictly complied with, the inevitable result will be the disap- 
pointment of those who do not happen to become claimants during 
the earlier period of the society’s existence. To those, indeed, the 
entire scheme must ultimately appear in its true character,—that 
of a delusion. 

It is to be feared that the members of Friendly Societies generally 
do not sufficiently bear in mind that they have no one to look to 
but themselves for the fulfilment of the engagements of the society 
to which they belong ; and that it therefore behoves them to in- 
quire whether the means are likely to prove adequate to the end 
in view. The case would be wholly different if the benefits were 
guaranteed by some responsible body, distinct from themselves, in 
consideration of certain defined payments on the part of the mem- 
bers. The latter, under such circumstances, might safely leave 
all questions touching the adequacy of the contributions to be 
mooted and settled by those with whom they would be dealing, 
and whom alone it would concern. So long, however, as these 
associations continue to be constituted upon the mutual principle, 
there ought not to be a doubt as to the sufficiency of the contribu- 
tions. Bearing in mind how much easier it is to dispose of a sur- 
plus than to supply a deficiency, and that one or the other of these 
will be sure to develope itself in the course of time, the concocters 
and managers of Friendly Societies, if fitted for the important 
duties they have taken upon themselves, will not fail to adopt such 
a scale of contribution as shall exceed, rather than fall short of, 
what experience itself declares to be necessary. 

To facilitate the adoption of a right course in the formation of 
future societies, and to induce those which are now in operation 
to examine well the course they are pursuing, we shall lay before 
our readers the results‘of the most careful investigations hitherto 
made respecting the sickness and mortality to which Friendly 
Societies are subject; pointing out how far these results agree 
with the past experience of the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows, 
and the important conclusions to which they lead respecting the 
financial position of that fraternity. : 

For this purpose we shall avail ourselves of the valuable treatise 
on Friendly Societies by Mr. Ansell, London, 8vo. 1834; and the 

‘more recent and no less valuable work by Mr. Neison, entitled 
‘Contributions to Vital London, 1844 
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Edition. The tables of Mr. Ansell are deduced from returns, 
having reference to the five years 1823—1827, obtained from the 
various Friendly Societies of England through the instrumentality 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Since that 
Friendly Societies have been required by the Legis- 
ature to make certain periodical returns to the Registrar General 
of such societies, and these returns for the five years 1836-1840 are 
the basis of the tables ‘contained in the recent publication of Mr. 
Neison. An abstract of the latter work has been printed in a very 
cheap form under the title of ‘“‘ Observations on Odd Fellows-and 
Friendly Societies, ’’ of which the 9th Edition (stereotype) is now 
before us. 

The Sickness Table of the Highland basiity is given merely 
because we believe it is still taken as a guide by many of the 
societies of this country. The.safety of this table was questioned 
as far back as 1825 by a Committee of the House of Commons, 
and the publication of Mr. Ansell’s work ought to have led to its 
entire abandonment. 


TaBLE I, showing, the annual amount of sickness experienced by 
the members of Friendly Societies, according to the Tables of 
the Highland Society, and those of Mr. Ansell and Mr. Neison. 


Per centage by 

Average Annual Sickness experienced by each Member, | which the table 
expressed in weeks, and fractions of a week. of Mr. Neison 

exceeds that of 


Highland Society, Ansell, Ansell. 
1824. 1823—1827. 
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This table is to be read thus:—In the year following the age of 
40, each member will, upon an average, be sick during 5 days and 
7 hours, according to the tables of the Highland Society ; during 
one week and 19 hours, according to Mr. Ansell; and during 1 
week, 1 day, and 6 hours, according to Mr. Neison. The sickness 
at this age, according to Mr. Neison, is 56 per cent. greater than 
that indicated by the Table of the Highland Society, and 6 per 
cent, greater than that indicated by the Table of Mr, Ansell. 
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TABLE II., showing the annual mortality per cent., and the num- 
ber of persons out of which one death occurs annually :—First, 
among the whole male population of England, according to the 
Appendix to the Fifth Annual Report of the Registrar General :— 
Secondly, among the members of Friendly Societies in England, 
according to the investigation of Mr. Ansell:—and Thirdly, 
among the members of Friendly Societies in England, according 
to Mr. Neison. 


England. Neison. Per centage 
Males. 1834—1840. by which 


or, one | = ~ | or, one 
out of out of 


2°10 
3°14 
4°60 
6°71 
9°72 
4°00 
9°8 
7°4 


This table is to be read thus:—At the age of 40, the mortality 
among the male population of England is 1,52. per cent. per an- 
num ; or, in other words, one out of every 76 living at that age die 
in the course of the year. According to Mr. Ansell, the mortality 
among the members of Friendly Societies in England at that age 
is 1,62 per cent., or one out of 62; but according to the more 
recent investigation of Mr. Neison, it is only 4%, per cent., or one 
out of 107. So that the mortality among the male population of 
England at the above age is 41 per cent. greater than the mor- 
tality among the Members of Friendly Societies according to Mr. 
Neison; while the mortality among the same class according to 
a: Ansell is 73 per cent. greater than that indicated by Mr. 

eison. 

The next two tables are mere consequences of the preceding, 
taking the value of money at 3 per cent. per annum. They ex- 
hibit the minimum contributions necessary to secure the benefits 
mentioned, according to the tables of Messrs. Ansell and Neison 
respectively. 
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38 exceeds| exceeds 
|: Col. 5. | Col. 5. 
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(3) 
20 793 | 126 798 | 125 148 17 18 
25 | -900| 111 | -946| 106 142 28 35 etl = 
30 | 1:02 98 | 1:12 89 132 35 48 See 
35 | 1°16 86 | 1°35 74 121 14 63 Magen 
40 | 1°32 76 | 1°62 62 107 41 73 Bitaas 
45 | 1°50 67 | 1°94 52 89 34 73 Ms 
50 | 1°70 59 | 2°33 43 70 19 63 Pe hitb 
55 48 | 2°93 34 53 1 54 ‘a 
60 32 | 3°76 27 40 25 50 
65 22 | 4°85 21 28 30 37 Rigas 
70 15 | 6:49 18 21 17 
75 10 13 27 
80 7 10 39 
85 5 8 52 
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Tan III., showing the annual contribution necessary to provide 
for an allowance of £1 per week during sickness or incapacity 
for labour, up to the age of 70, deduced from the rate of sick- 
ness and mortality among the members of Friendly Societies, 
according to Mr. Ansell and Mr. Neison, as given in the pre- 
ceding Tables. Interest, 3 per cent. 


Annual Payment till Age 70. 


Neison over 
Ansell. Neison. Ansell. +} 


20 1:321 
25 1:473 
30 1-672 
35 1-932 
40 2 273 
45 
50 
55 4:196 
60 5499 


— 


— 
CO 
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Com 


This Table is to be read thus :—A member entering at the age of 
40, in order to secure to himself an allowance of 1/. per week 
during sickness up to the age of 70, ought to pay annually the sum 
of 21. 5s. 6d. according to Mr. Ansell, or 2/. 16s. 8d. according 
to Mr. Neison. The latter amount exceeds the former by 25 per 
cent. 


Taste IV., showing the annual contribution, payable during life, 
necessary to secure £100 receivable at death, deduced from the 
rate of mortality among the members of Friendly Societies, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ansell and Mr. Neison, as given in Table II. 
Interest, 3 per cent. 


Annual Payment during Life. Excess per 


cent, of 
Age. Ansel over 
Ansell. Neison. 
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This Table is to be read thus:—A member entering at the age of 
40, in order to secure the sum of 100/., payable at his death, should 
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contribute annually the sum of 3/. 3s. 6d. according to Mr. Ansell, 
or Ql, 7s. 7d, according to Mr. Neison, The former amount exceeds 
the latter by 33 per cent. 

The next Table refers exclusively to the Manchester Unity of 
Odd Fellows, and is given for the purpose of showing that the 
—— Tables rather underrate than exceed the amount of sick- 
ness and mortality with which the Unity, according to its own 
experience, has to contend. It is deduced from a Report which 
emanated from the Manchester Board of Directors in the year 
1845. 


Tas ie V., showing the actual amount of sickness and mortality 
experienced by the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows in the 
1844, according to the Report of the Board of Directors at 


anchester, issued in October 1845, as analyzed and corrected 
by Mr. Neison. 


; No. of Members 
Average ao out of whic 
Number 
District. of Mem. 

bers in 
1844. 


Members 
Members’ 
wives. 


| 


wife died. 


Members’ 


' 


‘Rural 66208 608 
Town 77070 700 


~ 


153 | 57,795 
139 | 70,435 
151 | 98,687 


‘Whole Unity.... | 243,126 2286 | 1650 147 | 226.017 | 


The average age of the members at the period to which the fore- 
going Table refers is stated by the Directors to have been 32. Now, 
at this age the annual mortality, according to Table II., among the 
members of Friendly Societies generally, is one out of 83 (Ansell), or 
one out of 128 (Neison) ; and, at the same age, the average annual 
sickness, according to Table I., is 6 days 6 hours (Ansell), or 6 days 
11 hours (Neison). It is therefore obvious, that the members of the 
Manchester Unity, —— to their own showing, are subject toa 
greater amount of sickness than is indicated by the Tables either of 
Mr. Ansell or Mr. Neison, and to a higher rate of mortality than is 
indicated by the latter. If this be so, the members are deluding them- 
selves by continuing to sanction their present scale of contribution, 
which, in place of being higher, is considerably under both the Tables 
referred to. Itis true that these Tables (III. and IV.) assume that 
the Society will not be able to improve its funds at a higher rate 
of interest than 3 per cent.; and that, if this assumption be incor- 
rect, it would be a legitimate reason for adopting a somewhat lower 
rate of contribution. But although such of the Friendly Societies 
as come within the provisions of the Act 9 Geo. IV. cap. 92, are 
enabled to invest their funds with the Commissioners for the Reduc- 
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tion of the National Debt at an uniform rate of 3/7. 16s. per cent., 
we are informed by Mr. Neison, that “‘ an extensive inquiry into 
the condition of Friendly Societies, as well as the experience of 
many een in the Unity, show that a greater improvement of 
the funds than 3 per cent. per annum compound interest cannot in 
general be effected.” | 

It remains to show what the scale of contribution adopted by the 
various Lodges composing the Manchester Unity really is, and to 
contrast it with what we have seen is necessary in order that the 
expectations of the members may be eventually realized. For this 
perpose we have the following Table, which has been deduced by 

r. Neison from the Report already referred to. 


Tass VI.—Analysis of the Income and Expenditure of the Man- 
chester Unity of Odd Fellows during the i 1844, according 
to the Report of the Board of Directors at Manchester, issued in 


October 1845. 
Income. Expenditure. 

| 

= 
District. | 722) = | 

§ | 218 2. 
£. | £. £. £ |£ | £. £ | 
Rural ......| 66,208) 62,072 | 10,545) 7875| 80,492) 26,849] 14,697] 16,303, 57,849) 
Town ......| 77,070) 74,959 | 14,296] 9429] 98,684) 32,617] 19,343] 21,637] 73,597] 
City .......| 99,848, 108,811 | 24,541) 12,671) 146,023) 47,974) 28,703) 33,481] 110,158, 
Whole Unity 249,126) 245,843 49,382) 29,975 225,200 107,440 62,748) 71,421 241,604 


The rules of the Society impose an uniform contribution of 
5d. per week, or 1/. 1s. 8d. per annum, upon all members from 
18 to 40 years of age, with this trifling modification, that those 
who enter under the age of 35 pay an initiation fee of 1/. 1s., and 
those who enter between that age and 40, an initiation fee of 51. 5s. 
If these initiation fees be converted into an equivalent annual 
payment, it will be found that the entire annual contribution, at 
the respective ages of 20, 30, and 40, is as under :— 


Age 20 £1 27 
30 12 8 
», 40 17 8 


which differs but slightly from the average contribution of. 
the members of the Unity during the year 1844, as shown by 
the foregoing Table. This contribution professes to provide for 
the following benefits, viz. 10s. per week in sickness during 
life; 102. at the death of a member; and 5/. at the death of a 
member’s wife. The impossibility of its doing so, however, 
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will be obvious, if we refer to Table III., and to the column 
headed ‘‘ Neison,’? which, as we have seen, agrees more closely 
than the other column with the actual experience of the Unity. 
Although this Table provides for an allowance in sickness only up 
to the age of 70, instead of during the whole of life, the necessary 
annual contribution at the age of 40, for an allowance of 10s. per 
week, appears to be 1/. 8s. 4d., which already exceeds the actual 
contribution, viz. 1/. 7s. 8d., without taking into account the pay- 
ments at the death of the member and the member’s wife. Tlie 
actual contributions are thus contrasted by Mr. Neison with what 
they ought to be :— 


Actually pay. Oughtto pay. Deficit. 
Members entering atAge 20.... £1 2 7 173 40 4 8 
” » 30.... 1 2 8 116 9 014 1 
” *” 40.... 1 7 8 2138 2 1 5 6 


But this is not all. The payments which are here declared to be 
necessary make no provision for the expenses of management, to 
which every society, to a greater or less extent, must be subjected. 
With proper economy, it is believed that the expenses would not 
exoed a small per centage of so large an aggregate income as that 
of the Manchester Unity. On reference, however, to Table VI., 
it will be seen that the total expenditure of the Order in the year 
1844, not comprised under the heads of Sickness, Funerals, &c., 
amounted to the enormous sum of 71,421/. or 22 per cent. of the 


total income. Lest this, however, should be regarded as an 
extreme case, we are informed that in 14 districts, comprising 
297 Lodges, and 17,059 members, the expenses of management 
amounted to 150 per cent. of the total amount paid for sick allow- 
ances. Facts such as these are certainly calculated to lessen the 
surprise which we at first feel on being told, that, with an annual 


income considerably above a quarter of a million sterling, there is 
an annual deficiency in the receipts of the Manchester Unity to 
the extent of 209,688/. ; and that, in order to be in a position to 
liquidate the claims of its members as they shall arise, instead of 
possessing an accumulated fund of only 700,000/., it ought at the 
present time to possess a capital of six times that amount. . 
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VIiI.—BATHS AND WASHHOUSES FOR THE WORK- 
ING CLASSES. 


THE once-celebrated Beau Brummell is said to have given for 
answer, to the question as to which is the best cosmetic, ‘‘ clean 
linen, and peony of it.’ The recent and present proceedings 
respecting the establishment of Baths and Washhouses for the poor, 
are a worthy attempt to carry out in part at least this principle. 
The Reports of the several Commissioners and Committees, re- 
specting the state of towns and the health of the people, and the 
evidence given by medical men, have abundantly shown how 
important cleanliness of person ‘and of clothes is to health, and 
how many are the difficulties which the poor suffer in respect thereto. 
The exertions in this matter partake of two kinds: private and 
legislative. 

One of the first movements in this direction in the metropolis, 
was the establishment of an ‘ Association for Promoting Cleanli- 
ness amongst the Poor,” in 1844. It was an humble but earnest 
attempt ; and a large amount of good has been done -with very 
limited funds. An old but roomy building was taken in Glass- 
house Yard, in the midst of a dense and poor population near the 
London Docks; and this was fitted up as a Bath-house and a 
Laundry. Cisterns for cold water, boilers for hot water, baths, 
towels, soap, soda—all were provided; and the poor and needy 
were invited to ‘‘come and be clean.’”’ During the first year the 
expenses were, of course, rather high, incident to the novelty of 
the undertaking ; but in the recent year (ending June, 1847) the 
foes wrought by a small sum of money has been quite surprising. 

he bathers, washers, and ironers, amounted to 84,584. The 
bathers and washers cost the association about 1d. each, and the 
ironers about 3d. each. The articles washed and dried amounted 
to about a quarter of a million; and yet, for water, fuel, soap, 
soda, &c. the outlay was not much more than £300. The Asso- 
ciation, too, had given whitewash, and lent pails and brushes, to 
those who were willing to impart a little cleanliness to their 
wretched dwellings. There were, in round numbers, 35,000 bathers, 
38,000 washers and dryers of clothes, 11,000 ironers, and several 
hundred rooms and staircases whitewashed, in the year 1846-7. 
The district is so very close and poor, that these accommodations 
are rendered quite free of charge; and in a recent Report to the 
Committee from Mr, Bowie, who was mainly instrumental in form- 


ing the establishment, it is stated that many poor persons come 


several miles to avail themselves of the advantages of the institu- 
tion. ‘‘ I have seen women,” Mr. Bowie remarks, ‘toiling un- 
remittingly to wash their own and their children’s clothing, who 
had been compelled to sell their hair to purchase food to satisfy 
the cravings of hunger.’”-—The building and arrangements we 
shall describe presently. 

This first Association being an humble but highly beneficial one, 
measures were taken to carry out the principle to a still greater 
extent. In September 1844, a requisition, numerously signed, 
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was presented to the Lord Mayor, requesting him to convene a 
public meeting, for considering the propriety of establishing Baths 
and Washhouses for the working classes. The Bishops of Teale 
and Oxford, Mr. Byng, Lord Dudley Stuart, and other influential 
persons, attended the meeting, and pointed out forcibly the ad- 
vantage of improved habits of cleanliness among the poor, and 
increased facilities for the attainment of this object. The Bishop . 
of London alluded to the efforts which had been made at Liver- 
pool; and suggested a similar plan, but on a larger scale, for Lon- 
don ; and he, as well as several other speakers, combated certain 
arguments which had been used against this popular movement. 
The Association was fully formed, and a subscription list opened. 

In a Report published in 1845, the subscriptions were said to 
have amounted to nearly £4,000. Shortly afterwards an exhibition 
was made of several designs for Baths and Washhouses, by dif- 
ferent architects; and in the autumn of the same year the Lord 
Mayor laid the first stone of one of these buildings, in Goulston 
Square, Whitechapel, a poor and densely populated neighbourhood. 
This building, being on an extensive scale, and comprising all the 
best modes of carrying out the object in view, was a long time in 
construction ; and the first portion of it was opened only in the 
autumn of the present year. 

In the mean time other attempts were made to carry out the 
same system elsewhere. In the neighbourhood of Tottenham 
Court Road a large number of poor and operative persons reside, 
and it was felt that if Baths and Washhouses were provided for 
them near that spot, much good might result. A subscription was 
opened, and a plot of ground taken in George Street, Hampstead 
Road, close to one of the reservoirs of the New River eens oath 
To aid in the fulfilment of the object in view, that Company liber- 
ally offered the ground contiguous to their reservoir at a nominal 
rent, and moreover undertook to supply water free of charge for 
the first six months. Some difficulty was experienced in collecting 
the requisite funds ; but at length, in August 1846, a considerable 

rt of the establishment was opened. Since then other portions 

ave been completed and increased accommodations are now being 
planned and gradually carried out. 
' While these exertions were being bestowed by societies and 
private individuals, it became obvious that any permanent and 
extensive good must be the work of legislative  aaknatg ; charity 
may commence a good work; but it can hardly carry it on as a 
social element. e inquiry arose, how could such an object be 
made part of a general and legalized system ? - 

One of the circumstances that tended to bring this subject under 
the immediate notice of the legislature, was the presentation of five | 
petitions of ee Bishop of London to the House of Lords, on June 
8, 1846. ese petitions were signed by many of the parochial 
clergy of the metropolis, by bankers and merchants, by church- 
wardens and overseers, and by other parties; allof whom prayed, that 
the legislature would adopt some means to increase the facilities for 
cleanliness, available for the mass of the people. His lordship, 
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after alluding to the value of personal cleanliness, not only as a 
physical but as a moral agent, spoke of the efforts which had, up 
to that time, been made towards the establishment of Baths and 
Washhouses for the poor. ‘‘ At Liverpool, where the scheme had 
been first tried, the greatest desire had been manifested by the 
labouring classes to avail themselves of the institution. In the 
year ending May 28, 1844, there were of cold bathers 3,882 ; 
warm bathers, 16,704; and the receipts were £303, being an in- 
crease of £1083 as compared with the preceding year.” His lord- 
ship then spoke of the first metropolitan establishment of the kind, 
in Glasshouse Yard :—‘‘ Although the accommodation was of the 
most ordinary kind, nevertheless. the following were the results, 
viz. that in the half-year ending November, 1845, there had been 
13,588 bathers ; 15,643 washers, being persons in the very lowest 
ranks of labour; and 140,034 articles washed. In the second 
half-year there were 14,124 bathers ; 19,934 washers; and 143,432 
articles washed. So that in one year they had 27,662 bathers, and 
35,680 persons who had washed 260,526 articles. Now if they 
added other members of the families of those persons who had used 
the washhouses, they would find that, including the bathers, there 
were 87,000 soheych who had either directly or indirectly benefited 
by this establishment. The whole cost of these advantages, exclu- 
sive of the money sunk in the apparatus, &c. was no more than 
£400, being about one penny and half a farthing a head for the 


87,000 individuals benefited indirectly, and of 14d. per head for 
the number directly benefited.” 


On the 19th of the same month, Sir G. Grey obtained leave 
to bring in a Bill for promoting the voluntary establishment, in. 
boroughs and parishes in England and Wales, of public Baths 
and Washhouses. The object was to enable parishes, where there 
was a desire to have an institution of this kind, to obtain the first 
cost of the building out of the poor rate; and for this purpose to 
borrow nag FS which was to be paid off in a certain number of 


years. The passed through the Commons by the end of July; 
and on the second reading in the Lords the Marquess of Lansdowne 
drew attention to the fact, that such establishments as those to 
which the Bill related need not be unprofitable even in a pecuniary 
sense ; for the Liverpool establishment had paid 3} per cent. on 
the capital expended. ‘‘ All, therefore, that was meant by the 
present Bill was to give a stimulus to private enterprise: not to 
crush the enterprise where it had already taken place; not to 
extinguish those establishments which were now working bene- 
ficially for the advantage of the public.”’ 

The Bill rane | went through all its stages, and received the 
Royal Assent on August 26. By this Act (9 and 10 Vict. c. 74), 
the council of any borough are empowered to adopt the provisions 
of the Act, if they think fit, and to defray the expenses out of the 
borough fund. In parishes, on the requisition of ten or more rate- 
payers, a vestry meeting may be held at which the adoption of 

aths and Washhouses may bé determined on ; and if this resolu- 
tion passes, information of the same is to be sent.to the Secretary 
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of State, and a commission of rate-payers is to be chosen to 

it into effect. The Commissioners account to the vestry for their 
proceedings ; and the expenses_are paid out of the poor-rate. Two 
or more parishes may join in their operations if desirable. The 
Public Works Loan Commissioners may advance money on the 
security of the poor rates, on the approval of the Secretary of 
State. The Commission may either purchase land, or appropriate 
parish land; they may either construct Baths and Washhouses, 
or purchase any already existing, as may be deemed best. The 
Council (in a borough), or the Commissioners (in a parish), are to 
regulate not only the construction but the future management of 
the institutions. Not less than one half of each establishment is to 
be for the working classes, at the following maximum charges :— 
Warm Bath fond towel) 1ld.; Cold Bath (and ditto) 3d. ; a dis- 
tinct bath and separate water for each bather. Two to four chil- 
dren in one bath, half the above charge for each. Open or swim- 
ming baths, of larger size, to accommodate many bathers at once, 
3d. The washing arrangements are to include the vessels, rooms, 
and conveniences, both for washing and drying clothes; the charge 
is to be 1d. for one hour’s use of the washing apparatus, and a su 
sequent drying of the articles washed. It is hoped and expected, 
that another division of the baths, fitted up for the middle classes, 
who can afford to pay a little more for their admission, will help 
to pay any loss which the cheaper baths may occasion. 

Another Act (9 and 10 Vict. c. 87) received the Royal Assent 
on the same day, relating to the establishment of similar Baths 
and Washhouses in Ireland. In the present year, another Bill 
was brought into the House of Commons by Sir G. Grey, in June, 
for the purpose of extending the provisions of the former Act. The 
words parish,” ‘‘ rate-payers,” and vestry,”’ are to be con- 
strued so as to include a wider range than was at first intended. 
The powers of the Commissioners or Town Council to carry out the 
provisions of the Act are somewhat increased. New arrangements 
are made as to the ratio of the accommodation whichis to be afforded 
to the poorest class of persons attending the establishments. The 
maximum of charges is made somewhat higher than by the former 
Act: viz. cold, or cold-shower bath, ld. ; warm, warm-shower, or 
vapour bath, 2d.; young children, bathing three or four together, 
half these charges; superior baths for better classes, from two to 
three times the lowest charge; plunging baths, cold, $d., warm 
23d. A few slight changes are also made in the laundry regula- 
tions, but. still Teaving the charge about 1d. per hour, for all the 
requisite conveniences. 

Such, then, are the measures, private and legislative, which have 
been taken to ensure this very desirable object ; and we may next 

lance at the mode in which this is carried out, in three or four 
ifferent establishments. 

The Glasshouse Yard institution grew out of the adoption of a 
system of baths, by the Committee of the Houseless Poor, at their 
Asylum. About 1007. was expended on the necessary 


fittings, in the winter of 1844-5, and so beneficial was the result, 
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that the Committee urged its adoption by a separate association, 
comprising many of the same persons. Glasshouse Yard is a small 
desolate looking open spot, turning out of Glasshouse Street, which 
is itself one of the poor streets of a poor neighbourhood. It is not 
easy to find; and when found, it looks externally very little like 
the abode of cleanliness ; for the association have been compelled, 
by the limited amount of their funds, to avail themselves of very 
humble accommodation. On going within the building we find a 
small room, where the matron takes her station, and a number of 

larger rooms for the washers, ironers, &c. There is a long passage 

from the entrance in Glasshouse Yard, and another entrance from 

Coopers’ Row. The main part of the building is occupied by 

sleeping berths for the houseless poor, during the winter season ; 

but many of these rooms are made available for other purposes 

during other seasons. At four different parts of the building are 

stoves for producing the requisite heat. Pipes for steam and cold 

water traverse it in different directions. Washing-tubs are placed 

in rows at convenient parts of the building, in open spaces, where 

the women can stand easily to wash. Near these tubs are placed 

a boiler, a drying chamber, a system of hot-air pipes, and a re- 

volving fan. A few baths are placed, in small enclosed recesses, 

where room offers. 

The establishment is, at present, more a washing-house than a 
system of baths; and the supply of water, hot air, &c. is thus 
managed. Steam passes direct from the boiler, in pipes, to the baths 
and washing tubs, the latter of which are convertible into boilers 
tor the clothes, by closing the lids. A pipe leads from the boiler 
into a cask, placed a little above it, which contains cold water ; its 
situation is such as to possess a pressure little less than the safety- 
valve, whereby a second and safe valve is formed, entirely removing 
all risk from over-heating. At the same time the temperature of 
the water in the cask is raised to the boiling point, and is ready for 
immediate use, by the condensation of the steam, which otherwise 
would have been wasted and spread about the building. The dry- 
ing apparatus consists of tubes placed over the furnace of the boiler, 
through which a current of air is driven by a fan into the chamber 
where the washed clothes are placed todry. The wheel for driving 
the fan is turned by hand. . 

Here, then, at most hours of the day, may be seen poor women 
engaged in washing their scanty and time-worn garments. The 
matron exercises supervision over all, and regulates the rotation 
and the length of time during which they may use the washing | 
apparatus. A large empty room is set apart for those who may 
wish to mend their clothes before washing ; another room is appro- 
prsted to the young children whom the women may, perhaps to 

eep them from mischief at home, bring with them. And if, when 
the mending, washing, drying, and ironing are finished, the women, 
as is frequently the case, wish to have the comfort of bathing, there 
are baths, with hot and cold water, a towel, and a piece of soap, 
at hand. So poor are the persons who generally avail themselves 
of this establishment, that the average number of articles brought 
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by each washer ‘is less than seven, even when their family apparel 
is included. One little circumstance which shows the thoughtful 
kindness that guides the projectors of this institution is, that when 
poor creatures arrive at the spot with actually no clothes but those 
on their backs, the matron lends them dresses to wear while they 
wash their scanty wardrobe. 

The Baths and Washhouses in Goulston Square, Whitechapel, 
are, as was before observed, a sort of medium between charity and 
trade : it is hoped that they will ultimately pay their own expenses ; 
but the preliminary outlay has been provided by subscriptions. The 
Women’s Baths, and the Washhouses, are not yet brought into 
operation : those at present open are a portion of the Men’s Baths 
—about fifty in number. They were opened for use about the end 
of July 1847. There are different classes of baths, for different 
grades of bathers ; in the first class, a warm bath is 6d., and a cold 
bath 3d. ; in the second class, the charges are 2d. and ld. 

The first-class bath-house is a large and lofty room, lighted with 
skylights in the ceiling, and by gas-lights in the evening. It con- 
tains about a dozen bath-rooms, ranged on either side of a passage 
floored with slate. Each bath-room is built of slate, painted on 
the surface ; it is about seven feet by six, and the slate walls about 
seven feet high; it has no ceiling, being open above to the general 
area of the bath-house, but completely enclosed on all sides. It 
contains a bath, made of enamelled sheet iron, sunk below the level 
of the floor, and large enough to allow the bather to lie at full 
length in it. There is a carpet by the side of the bath, a boot-jack, 
a looking-glass fixed up to the wall, two towels, a range of clothes- 
pegs or pins, and a wooden seat, At the end of this seat next the 
bath is a very ingenious piece of mechanism for regulating the 
supply of water. There is a stop-cock, turned by a key, and four 
points, lettered C, H, S, W: when the stop-cock is turned towards 
C, cold water flows into the bath; when H, hot water; when §, 
the pipe is shut, and no more flows in; when W, the whole runs 
out to waste. The bather chooses the temperature, which is ob- 
tained by a due admixture of hot and cold water. After every 
bather, the bath is emptied and cleansed. 

The second-class baths, between thirty and forty in number, are 
equal to the first in actual requisites, but inferior in some of the 
minor accommodations. As this establishment is intended, ulti- 
mately, to serve for a large number of bathers and washers, the 
supply and heating of the water are conducted on a proportionately 
complete scale. 

The Baths in George Street, Hampstead Road, are more diver- 
sified in price than either of the others. There are three classes— 
1s., 4d., and 2d. for warm bath ; 6d., 2d., and 1d. for cold. There 
are also vapour-baths, shower-baths, and plunging-baths ; all of a 
kind rather more expensive than to be available for the poorer 
classes, though cheap when compared with baths usually. The 
three classes of smaller baths differ among each other not in the 
quantity or cleanliness of the Water, but in minor accommodations, 
The bath is raised above the floor of the bath-room—not sunk 
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below it, asin Goulston Square. The general arrangements are 

. scarcely so complete and scientific as at the latter, but amply fitted 
for the object m view. During the year from August 1846 to 
August 1847 there were 113,000 bathers at the George Street 
establishment. 

The Women’s Baths, and the Washhouses, are entered from 
Charles Street, Hampstead Road. The baths are charged for at 
the same rates, and managed in the same manner, as those of the 
men. ‘The Washhouses are well arranged, and afford accommoda- 
tion for washing, drying, mangling, and ironing clothes. All the 
requisite utensils, as well as soap and soda, are provided for the 
washers, who are required to pay only one penny per hour for this 
valuable incentive to wholesome cleanliness. This establishment is 
not intended for laundresses, to make a trade by their operations, 
but for poor women who have scarcely opportunity for washing 
their few garments at home, where, perhaps, one room has to serve 
for bed-room, kitchen, living-room, and laundry, and where the 
supply of fuel and of water is but scanty. In the first year, down 
to June 1847, there were 20,000 washers, 800,000 articles washed, 
and accommodation for 60 persons to wash their clothes at one time. 

Various other plans are now in progress for the establishment of 
Baths and Washhouses in other parts of London, and in the large pro- 
vincial towns A few examples of these kinds may be here adduced. 

In the autumn of the present year (1847) operations were com- 
menced for the construction of Baths and Washhouses on an exten- 
sive scale, in Orange Street, Leicester Square, on a plot of ground 
granted by the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, and connected 
with the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. It is said there are 
to be two hundred private baths for both sexes, a spacious washing- 
room, with hot closets for drying, and steam apparatus for the 
supply of hot and cold water. The expense, estimated at 5000/., is 
to be defrayed by a rate on the inhabitants; so that this will be a 
practened carrying out of the intentions of the Act of 1846, so far at 
east as this parish is concerned. The water for the use of the esta- 
blishment will be obtained from the Artesian wells supplying Tra- 
falgar Square. It is anticipated that the institution will not only 
detray its current expenses, but will yield a profit besides, as in- 
terest on the capital sunk. 

Among the propositions recently ag forward, is one for 
converting the west side of Farringdon Market, next Shoe Lane, 
into Baths and Washhouses. It has for four years been almost 
wholly unoccupied ; and might, it is said, easily be converted to — 
the suggested purpose, at a comparatively moderate expense. 

In i: evidence collected by the Health of Towns’ Commission, in 
1844, Mr, Holme of Liverpool stated, that there are public baths, 
of a spacious description, belonging to the Corporation in that town. 
These baths are not frequented by the working classes, on account 
of the rate of charge (1s. for a cold bath, and 2s. for a warm bath), 
but ‘* the Corporation have built Baths and Washhouses at the 

south end of the tewn, where the price for a bath is 2d.’ The 
keeper of the last-mentioned Baths and Washhouses gave the fol- » 
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lowing information :—They were built by the Corporation at an 
expense of 2300/., exclusive of land, and were opened to the public 
on the Ist of June, 1842. There are cold baths, having different 
degrees of accommodation, at 1d., 2d., 3d., and 6d. for each bather ;_ 
and warm baths at 2d., 3d., 6d., and 1s. In the first year (June 1, 
1842, to June 1, 1843) there were 11,661 bathers ; and in the next 
following year, 16,323: the average payment from each bather was 
about 3d. In the Washhouse department, a payment of 1d. is made 
for six hours’ use of the washing and drying apparatus. In the two 
years there were 21,904 such payments; while the articles washed 
amounted to nearly 50,000 dozens. The 2. ra of the esta- 
blishment were minutely detailed in a printed paper forwarded to 
the Commissioners ; and they certainly seem calculated to ensure a 
pee amount of benefit to those for whom they were framed. Ex- 
cellent rules were laid down for the washing of the clothes of sick 
apm or those who might be deemed liable to infectious disorders. 
he supply of water was stated to be about 6000 gallons per day 
during summer, and 3000 gallons in winter ; for which the Liver- 
pool and Harrington Water Company charged 52/. 10s. annually. 
In the second ‘Report of the Commissioners (February teed it is 
recommended, that the supply of water to every town be placed 
undermew and more efficient regulations ; and that “a very great 
benefit will accrue to the poorer classes, if some portion of it be 
appropriated for baths, and for affording other facilities for clean- 
liness, which the confined dwellings of the poor now prevent them 
from enjoying.” ‘‘ Public attention,” the Report proceeds to 
state, ‘* has lately been very generally attracted to the importance 
The success of the Baths and Laundries erected at 
Liverpool, by the liberality of the Corporation, has stimulated pri- 
vate individuals in other towns to pursue this example. The pro- 
posal for establishing public Baths at Edinburgh was first com- 
menced by the working classes ; affording a strong and a gratifying 
proof of their eagerness to obtain the means of greater cleanliness, 
and their due appreciation of its advantages We therefore 
recommend that every facility be afforded to furnish ample supplies 
of water to public Baths and Washhouses that may be established 
for the use of the poorer classes.”’ 
In Birmingham the establishment of Baths and Washhouses was 
taken up in such good earnest, that by the middle of the year 1846 
no less than 7000/. was subscribed for this purpose. Sites for two 


- sets of baths were purchased, and arrangements made for commenc- 


ing the buildings. At Manchester, too, about the same time, ener- 
getic measures were entered upon in the same direction, and a large 
sum collected. At Birkenhead the Commissioners have obtained 
powers to carry out a system of Baths and Washhouses, as part of 
the remarkable series of works planned for that town. 

We shall probably be justified in thinking that the extension of 
such establishments will now be pretty general. The objections 
which at first were offered in some quarters to these improvements 


a been gradually giving way to a better appreciation of the 
matter, : 
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IX.—THE LEGISLATION, STATISTICS, PUBLIC IMPROVE- 
MENTS, AND CHRONICLE OF 1847. 


ABSTRACTS OF IMPORTANT PUBLIC ACTS 


PASSED IN THE SIXTH SESSION OF THE FOURTEENTH PARLIAMENT OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. F 


CUSTOMS. 
[10 Victorie, cap. 23.—11th May, 1847.] 
An Act to alter certain Duties and Customs. 


By this Act it is declared that spirits imported into England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, shall not be removed from any one to another, 
except they have been duly warehoused, and then they are to be 
liable to payment of the duty imposed in that part of the United 
Kingdom if they be entered for home consumption; and if that dut 
have been paid, they are not to be removed from Ireland to Englan 
or Scotland, or from Scotland to England; neither may they be 
removed from England to Scotland, or vice versa, except by sea, in 
vessels of not less than sixty tons burden, and in casks of not less 
than twenty gallons, or in bottles not more than one quart. Viola- 
tions of these regulations are punishable by the usual penalties. The 
duty on spirits or strong waters, of any strength not exceeding proof 
by Sykes’s hydrometer, and in proportion for any greater or less 
degree of strength, and not being sweetened or mixed with any ma- 
terial so that the strength cannot be exactly ascertained, is declared 
to be per gallon, for England 8s. 7d., for Scotland 4s. 5d., and for 
Treland 3s. 5d. The same rates are imposed for rum, the produce of 
any British possession within the limits of the East India Company’s 
charter, and of rum-shrub, from the same places or from any British 
possession in America, in regard to which the conditions of the 4 Vict. 
cap. 8, shall have been fulfilled. 


COMMONS INCLOSURE. 


[10 Victorie, cap. 25.—11th May, 1847.] 


An Act to authorize the Inclosure of certain Lands in pursuance of the 
Second Report of the Inclosure Commissioners for England and Wales. 


This is the annual Inclosure Act, and under the conditions of the 
8 and 9 Vict. cap. 118, empowers the inclosure of the common lands 
in the following twenty-one places. sie 

Goldington, Bedfordshire ; Wilburton open Fields, Cambridgeshire ; 
Whitrigg Marsh, Cumberlénd; Elmton, and Brough and Shatton 
Common, Derbyshire; Netteswell, Essex; East Coanwood, Nor- 
thumberland ; Evenjobb, Radnorshire ; Wentnor, and Norbury- Hill, 
Salop; Buckland St. Mary, Somerset; Dippenhall, and Tadley, 
Southampton; Washington Commons, Sussex: Wishaw Upper and 
Lower Greens, and Whitnash, Warwickshire; Welland, and New- 
bold-on-Stour, Worcestershire ; Harden Moor, Bordley Intack, and 
East Cotham Common, Yorkshire. : 
G 
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Abstracts of Important Public Acts. 


FACTORIES. 


[10 Victoria, cap. 29.—8th June, 1847.] 


An Act to limit the hours of Labour of young Persons and Females in 
Factories. 


§ 1 of this Act repeals those of 3 and 4 Will. IV. cap. 103, and 
7 and 8 Vict. cap. 15, so far as that from and after the Ist of July, 
847, no person under the age of eighteen years shall be emp’oyed in 
any such mill or factory, insuch description of work as in the said first- 
mentioned Act is specified, for more than eleven hours in any one 
day, nor for more than sixty-three hours in any one week, except as 
in the said Act is provided; and that from the said 1st of July, 1847, 
the said two Acts before mentioned shall in all respects be construed 
as if the provision in the said first-mentioned Act contained, as to 
persons under the age of eighteen years working in mills and factories, 
had been confined to eleven hours instead of twelve hours in any 
one day, and to sixty-three hours in any one week instead of sixty-nine 
hours. 

By § 2 it is enacted, that from the Ist of May 1848, no person 
under the age of eighteen years shall be employed in any such mill 
or factory, in such description of work as in the said first-mentioned 
Act is specified, for more than ten hours in any one day, nor more 
than fifty-eight hours in any one week, except as in the said Act is 
provided; and that from the 1st of May 1848 the said two Acts shall 
in all respects be construed as if the provision in the said first-men- 
tioned Act contained, as to persons under the age of eighteen years 
working in mills and factories, had been confined to ten hours instead 


of twelve hours in any one day, and fifty-eight hours in any one 
week instead of sixty-nine hours. . 
By § 3 the restrictions respectively by this Act imposed as regards 
the working of persons under the age of eighteen years are to extend 
to females above the age of eighteen years, 
4. The said two herein before mentioned Acts, as amended by 
this Act, and this Act, shall be construed together as one Act. 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND). 
[10 Victorie, cap. 31.—8th June, 1847. ] 


An Act to make further provision Sor the Relief of the destitute Poor in 
Ireland. 


By the Ist section it is declared that the Act 1 and 2 Vict. cap. 
56, and the subsequent Acts amending the same, have been found 
inefficient, and it proceeds to enact that ‘‘ the guardians of the poor of 
every union in Ireland shall make provision for the due relief of all 
such destitute poor persons as are permanently disabled from labour 
by reason of old age, infirmity, or bodily or mental defect, and of such 
destitute poor persons as, being disabled from labour by reason of 
severe sickness or serious accident, are thereby deprived of the means: 
of earning a subsistence for themselves and their families, whom they 
are liable by law to maintain, and of destitute poor widows having 
two or more legitimate children dependent upon them; and it shall 
be lawful for the said guardians to relieve such poor persons, being 
destitute as aforesaid, either in the workhouse or out of the work- 
house, as to them shall appear fitting and expedient in each individual 
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case; and the said guardians shall take order for relieving and setting 
to work in the workhouse of the union, at all times when there shall 
be sufficient room in the workhouse of the union to enable them so 
to do, such other persons as the said guardians shall deem to be des- 
titute poor, and unable to support themselves by their own industry 
or by other lawful means.”’ 

In § 2 it is enacted, ‘ That if at any time it shall be shown to the 
satisfaction of the Poor Law Commissioners that by reason of the 
want of room in the workhouse of any union, or in such additional 
workhouse or workhouses as may have been or may be provided 
for the reception and maintenance of the poor of such union, 
adequate relief cannot be afforded therein to destitute poor per- 
sons not being persons permanently disabled, or destitute poor 
persons disabled by sickness or accident as aforesaid, or such des- 
titute poor widows as aforesaid, or that the workhouse or work- 
houses of any union, as the case may be, by reason of fever or infec- 
tious disease, is or are unfit for the reception of poor persons, it shall 
be lawful for the said commissioners from time to time, by order under 
their seal, to authorize and empower the guardians of such union to 
administer relief out of the workhouse to such destitute poor persons 
for any time not exceeding two calendar months from the date of 
such order, and at any time after the making of such order to revoke 
the same by an order under their seal for that purpose, and on the 
receipt by the guardians of any union of any such order authorizing 
relief out of the workhouse as aforesaid they shall make provision 
for the relicf of the destitute poor persons of the said union accord- 
ingly, for such time as shall be specified in the said order, or until 
the said order shall be revoked: Provided always, that all relief given 
out of the workhouse to able-bodied persons under the authority of 
any such order shall be given in food only, save as herein-after 
provided in any case of catia and urgent necessity.” 

§§ 3 to 9 relate the manner of appointing guardians, relieving and 
medical officers with their duties and powers, the formation of new 
districts, objects of relief, &c. § 10 provides that occupiers of more 
than a quarter of an acre of land are not to be deemed destitute. 
§ 11 defines how out-door relief shall be charged, and § 12, what con- 
stitutes residence in an clectoral division, which species of settlement 
is continued from the former Act. 

§§ 13 to 15 enable guardians, under certain restrictions, to afford 
assistance in promoting the emigration of occupiers of land rated at a 
sum not exceeding 5/. per annum, in conjunction with the landlord, 
and to charge the expense thereof upon the rates of the electoral 
division in which the land is occupied. : 

By § 16 itis declared that the number of qualified justices, who 
are to be ex-officio guardians, shall not exceed in any union the 
number of elective guardians. 

§ 17 repeats the provision of the previous Act, rendering it neces- 
sary to have the consent of a majority of guardians for the alteration 
ofa union, and gives the power of dissolving or altering a union to 
the poor law commissioners; who are also, by § 18, empowered to 
dissolve any union, in which, by the default of the guardians, the 
duties are not effectively performed, and without any intermediate 
election to appoint so many paid officers as they think necessary. 
The commissioners are also empowered, by § 19, to provide a chapel 
or suitable room, for the performance of religious worship of any 
denomination of Christians who may be inmates of the workhouse, 
G2 
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By § 20 the commissioners are empowered to purchase or hire three 
acres of land, in addition to the twelve provided for in the previous 
Act, to be occupied with the workhouse, such three acres to be used 
as the site of a fever ward, or a cemetery, for the inmates of the work- 
house, or any other purpose they may deem needful, and to erect 
the necessary buildings thereon; and by § 21 to purchase or hire 
twenty-five acres, and to erect the necessary buildings, for the pur- 
poses of a school for the children of the workhouses of the South and 
North Dublin Unions, under certain limitations; such school to be 
conducted by a board of management chosen from the guardians of 
the said unions, subject to the control of the poor law commissioners. 

§ 23 gives power to purchase or hire lands, and to raise or borrow 
money for that purpose, and also for erecting the necessary workhouse 
buildings in any union. 

The commissioners may also, by § 24, combine unions with school 
districts for the management of any part of the infant poor under 
sixteen who are inmates of the workhouse, in the same manner as in 
the South and North Dublin Unions. 

§§ 25 to 29 contain directions for the payment of officers ; for the 
control of the commissioners in the administration of relief; for the 
keeping of accounts of the expenditure; for the recovery from the 
guardians of sums disallowed by the auditor; and for the making of 
an annual return of the expenditure, and of the number of persons 
relieved. 

§ 30 combines this Act with the previous Act into one; and § 31 is 
the usual clause that the Act may be amended during the session. 


TOWNS IMPROVEMENT CLAUSES. 
{10 and 11 Victoria, cap, 34.—21st June, 1847.] 


An Act for consolidating in one Act certain Provisions usually contained 

Acts for paving, draining, cleansing, lighting, and improving 

owns, 

The first clause declares that this Act shall form a part of any 
subsequent special Act for the improving, &c. of towns in England 
and Ireland, in which it shall be so declared, and shall be construed — 
with it as forming one Act. §§ 2 and 3 define the meanings of words 
used in this and the special Act ; i 4 gives the short title by which 
this Act is to be quoted “The Towns Improvement Clauses Act, 
1847;”’ and § 5 prescribes the form in which portions of this Act 
may be incorporated with other Acts. 

§§ 6 to 12 relate to the appointment of officers, ‘‘ The Commis- 
sioners’’ mean the persons entrusted by the special Act, with powers 
for executing its purposes. They are to appoint all the local officers 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of State ; these are asurveyor, 
an inspector of nuisances (which two offices may be held by the same 
person), and an officer of health, with salaries, to be paid out of the 
rates levied under this or the special Act. 

The commissioners (§ 13) as soon as may be after the passing of the 
special Act, are to cause a plan of the district to be made on a scale 
of not less than sixty inches to a mile, showing the sewers, drains, 
water and gas pipes, and all other under-ground works; the plan to 
be open for inspection at the office of the commissioners at seasonable 
hours ; or, on the application of the commissioners (§ 14), the Ordnance 
office may furnish the plans, or cause a survey to be made, by their 
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officers at a rate of remuneration to be agreed upon. Level lines 
(§ 15) are to be marked on the map, and bench marks of the same to 
be fixed in convenient places in the streets. The commissioners may 
also (§ 16) cause these maps to he engraved, and pay the expense 
out of the rates. They may also cause plans to be made of new 
works ( 17) or of alterations of works, and before giving notice 
(§ 18) of the construction of works the plans are to be prepared and 
deposited in the office of the commissioners, such plans to be on a 
scale of not less than one inch to eighty-eight fect for a horizontal 
plan, and of one inch to two feet for a vertical section. These plans 
also to be open for inspection. 

§§ 19, 20, and 21, relate to the taking of land for the purposes of this 
Act, and to the making compensation for damage done. 

§§ 22 to 34 relate to the management and construction of sewers 
and drains. They are all vested in the commissioners, whether existing 
or made at any time thereafter, and whether made at their cost or 
Wot: drainage districts are to be formed, subject to the approval of 
the inspector; power is given them to construct new sewers, with 
reservoirs, sluices, engines, &c. for cleansing such sewers, and to 
carry them under dwellings or vaults, making compensation for 
damage done, and either to cause such sewers to empty themselves into 
the sea or any public river, or into a convenient site for the collection 
and sale of the material for agricultural or other purposes; the com- 
missioners have power also to alter sewers when desirable, or destroy 
and discontinue them; but they are not to destroy any sewers before 
providing others equally effective, and any person deprived of the 
use of a sewer, if after seven days’ notice the commissioners shall not 
diligently proceed to provide an effective sewer, is entitled to recover 
from the commissioners a sum not exceeding 40s. for every day during 
which he is deprived of the use of the sewer. The commissioners 
are to cause estimates of the expense of their works to be made and 
submitted to the inspector, who is to make in writing such observa- 
tions and suggestions as he thinks expedient. The expense of making 
new sewers or of altering old sewers, and of maintaining them, is to 
be levied by a sewer rate on- the lands and buildings drained by the 
new sewer, but where lands are already sufficiently drained the 
occupiers are to have such areduction made of the special rate as the 
commissioners and inspector may deem just. Any person making 
an unauthorized drain into those vested in the commissioners is liable 
toa penalty of 20/., and the commissioners may also cause it to be 
remade as they shall direct, and the expense be recoverable from 
such person. Vaults and cellars are not to be made under the 
carriage-way of any street without the consent of the commissioncrs 
in writing; but the passage through streets may be stopped by the 
commissioners during the construction or alteration of any sewer. All 
sewers are to be covered with traps; and, by the consent of the com- 
missioners in writing, and on payment of a sum agreed upon, the 
owners and occupiers of lands beyond the limits of the district, may 
at their own expense construct branch drains to fall into the sewers 
cf the commissioners. 

§§ 35 to 46 relate to house-drains. If any house or building within 
the limits of a special Act be not sufficiently drained by a pipe or 
drain communicating with a sewer, and if the means of such drainage 
be within « hundred feet, the commissioners are empowered to con- 
struct a drain as they think fit, and to charge the expense on the 
owner, but, without the written consent of the owner, such expense 
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shall not exceed one year’s rack-rent of the premises. No house or 
building is in future to be built without drains being constructed, 
or on a lower level than will allow of sufficient drainage, nor to be 
rebuilt, a house when taken down to the first story to be considered 
arebuilding. Notices, with plans showing the levels, are to be given 
to the commissioners of any buildings or rebuildings, and the com- 
missioners may signify their disapproval of such plans within fourteen 
days; and in any house built or rebuilt without notice, or contrary 
to the provisions of this or the special Act, the commissioners may 
cause such bui'ding to be altered or demolished as the case may 
require, and the expense to be repaid by the person failing to comply 
with the provisions; but in case the commissioners do not signify 
their disapproval within fourteen days the parties may proceed. ‘The 
commissioners are also empowered to require owners of houses, where 
they do not exist, to provide privies and ash-pits for the same; and 
in case of neglect, after due notice, the commissioners may construct 
them, and charge the expense to the owner, but such expense not to 
exceed a year’s rack-rent; all drains, privies, cess-pools, &c. are to be 
kept in good order by the owners, and in case of neglect the commis- 
sioners may cause them to be altered, repaired, or covered, and the 
expense to be paid by the owners. The surveyor may inspect any 
drain, privy, ash-pits, or cesspools, at all cB robs times after giving 
twenty-four hours’ notice, and cause the ground to be opened where 
he sees fit, but if they are found in proper condition the expense in 
that case to be defrayed by the commissioners. Any person making 
or altering drains, contrary to the provisions of the Act, or with- 
out the consent of the commissioners, is liable to a penalty not exceed- 
ing 5/., and also to the expense of the restoration. All the penalties 
or payments due to the commissioners are recoverable as damages. 

§§ 47 to 56 relate to the paving of streets. The management of all 
streets, footways and carriage-ways is vested in the commissioners, 
who are appointed surveyors of the highways within their district, 
and no inhabitant of the district is to be liable, for lands within the 
district, to any cess or tax for repairing roads, &c. out of the limits of 
the district. The commissioners are rendered liable to indictment for 
misdemeanour for not keeping in repair any public highway within 
their district. No tolls are to be collected on any reads within the dis- 
trict. The commissioners are empowered to pave or repair the pave- 
ment of the public streets with such materials as they think fit; and 
may place posts or fences for the protection of footways, or remove the 
same, or any obstruction; and, where the streets have not hitherto 
been paved, they may cause them to be paved or flagged at the ex- 
pense of tke occupiers of the lands abutting on such streets, but they 
are to be kept in repair out of the rates. Any street, not hitherto a 
public highway, on being paved to the satisfaction of thecommissioners, 
and on application of the occupiers of the greater part in value of the 
houses and lands, may be declared, in writing and under seal, a public 
highway,, and in future be repaired out of the rates; and in any 
street not a public highway of which two-thirds are paved, the 
commissioners may on application, as before, require the remainder 
to be completed by the owners, and if not so done, may direct the 
completion and charge the expenses as before directed. Altering 
or displacing the pavement without consent of the commissioners 
subjects the offender to a penalty not exceeding 5l. and a further sum 
not exceeding 5s. for eve 7 aes foot so displaced or altered. 

§§ 57 to 74 relate to the aying out, naming, and improving, of 
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streets. Every person intending to build or lay out a new street is 
to give notice to the commissioners that they may fix the level, which 
is to be done by their surveyor, and, subject to the right of appeal, 
must be adhered to by every person raising a building in such street ; 
but if within six weeks of such notice being given the commissioners 
fail to fix the level, the buildings may be proceeded with. Persons 
laying out streets without giving such notice are liable for all expenses 
of alteration consequent upon any change of level. The commis- 
sioners may direct, by notice in writing, the situation of any gas or 
water pipe to be altered by the person or company to whom, they 
belong, the expense to be borne by the commissioners, but if the 
directions are not complied with as soon as conveniently may be, the 
commissioners may cause the same to be done themselves. No new 
street to be less than thirty feet wide if a carriage way, nor less than 
twenty if not a carriage-way, unless other widths are prescribed in 
the special Act. Streets are to be named and houses numbered as 
the commissioners think fit; the commissioners are to put up the 
names at or near the corners of the street, and any one who damages 
or defaces them is subject to a penalty not exceeding 40s.; the num- 
bers are to be put up by the occupiers, and neglecting to put them 
up, or to renew them when obliterated, after notices, or putting them 
up contrary to the direction of the commissioners, is liable to a 
similar penalty and the expense of its being done by the commis- 
sioners. In improving streets the commissioners may allow any 
house to be set forward in order to improve the line; and they may 
purchase houses and land for the purposes of widening and improving 
a street, and may resell such parts as are not required. Any house 
or building projecting beyond the line, when rebuilt or altered, is to 
be set back, but the commissioners are to make compensation for any 
damage sustained thereby ; and they may give notice for the removal 
of any projecting porch, window, step, cellar-door or window, sign or 
sign-post, show- board, wall, or fence, &c. &c., erected after the pass- 
ing of the special Act, and in default of removal the occupier is 
subject to a penalty not exceeding 40s. and the expenses of its being 
done by the commissioners ; but the occupiers may deduct the same 
from the rent, if the projection was not put up by himself; and where 
the projection is in existence before the passing of the special Act, 
the commissioners may cause its removal on making reasonable com- 
pensation. All doors, gates, and bars which open in any street are 
in future to open inwards, under a penalty as before, and existing 
ones be altered by the commissioners. Coverings to cellar-doors, 
made in any pavement or footpath, are to be of iron or such materials 
as the commissioners may direct, and are to be made and kept in 
repair by the occupier of such vault or cellar, under a penalty for 
neglect not exceeding 5/, Waterspouts are to be put up for each 
house, after notice, and to be kept in good repair, to be so fixed that | 
water shall not fall from the house on persons passing along the 
street, nor flow over the pavement, and in default of compliance 
with the order of the commissioners, the occupier is liable to a penalty 
of 40s. for every day he so neglects. 

With respect to ruinous or dangerous buildings, §§ 75 to 78 enact, 
that where any building or wall is reported to be in a dangerous, 
state by the surveyor, he shall cause a board to be put up, and give 
notice to the owner or occupier, and cause such notice also to be 
attached to the building, requiring the owner to take down or repair 
the same, and in case of his neglecting to do so for three days, the 
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surveyor is to make complaint before two justices, who are to order 
the necessary repairs, &c., to be done within a prescribed time, and 
if not done, the commissioner may perform the same, charging all the 
expenses to the owner, to be levied by distress if necessary. If the 
owner cannot be found, or sufficient datuens cannot be made, after 
giving twenty-eight days’ notice, posted on the building, the com- 
missioners may take the house or ground, making compensation to 
the owner in the manner prescribed in the Lands Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act of 1845 (7 and 8 Vict. cap. 18); or if the house is pulled 
down, the commissioners may sell the materials, paying the surplus 
if any to the owner, and if there is a deficiency retaining their right 
to pee for the deficiency as before. - 

Vith respect to precautions to be taken during the construction and 
repairs of sewers, houses, &c. §§ 79 to 83 enact, that bars may be 
erected or chains fixed across any streets where such operations are 
going on, and lights be placed at night, the removal or extinguishing 
of which subjects the offender to a penalty not exceeding 6/. In an 
operation where the footway is obstructed a board is to be erected, wi 
a platform and hand-rail outside for foot-passengers, to be kept in good 
repair, to be lighted at night, and to be removed within a reasonable 
time after being directed by the commissioners, under pain of a 
penalty not exceeding 5/, and an additional penalty not exceeding 
40s. for every day during which they shall neglect. Building materials 
or rubbish deposited, or any hole made, are also to be lighted, and 
fenced, under similar penalties, which are also incurred by suffering 
them to remain an unreasonable time. Where these precautions arc 
neglected by the proper person, the commissioners may execute them, 
and recover the amount as damages. 

§§ 84 to 86 relate to objections to works proposed or approved by 
the commissioners. The commissioners are to give twenty-cight 
days’ notice of their intention of making or altering a sewer, to be 
affixed at the end of every street through which it is to pass, and 
appoint a place where the plans are to be seen, and of the time and 
oer where objections will be heard. The objections are to be heard 

y the commissioners in the presence of their inspector, or surveyor, 
and the plan may thereupon be altered or abandoned, unless the in- 
spector or surveyor declare that the work ought to be proceeded with 
but this is not to be done within seven days, as a power of appeal to 
the quarter sessions is given, if notice thereof in writing is served 
upon the commissioners within seven days, and security given for 
the payment of costs; the work not to be proceeded with till the 
decision of the court upon such appeal. 

The cleansing of streets forms the subject of §§ 87 to 98. The 
commissioners are to cause all streets to be properly swept and 
cleansed, the dust and ashes to be removed from houses, and privies 
and cesspools to be emptied, but soil or ashes may be Kept for manure 
so as not to be a nuisance, and may be removed as the commissioners 
shall direct. Occupiers are to cause footways in front or at the side 
of their lands to be swept before eight in the morning every day ex- 
cept Sunday, under a penalty of 5s. for every neglect, but the com- 
missioners may compound with any person for sweeping the same. 
The dust and other refuse collected is the property of the commis- 
sioners, who may sell the same as they think proper, and apply the 
proceeds to the purposes of this Act, and they may purchase or hire 

laces for the deposit of soil, ashes, and other refuse, and for the 

eeping of horses, carts, &c. ‘They may also, where they think fit, 
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provide dust boxes, fixed or moveable, for the reception of dust and 
ashes, and may require the owners of tenements, &c. to deposit their 
ashes therein, and the laying of dust, dung, or other filth elsewhere 
subjects the offender to a penalty not exceeding 10s. The commis- 
sioners may also cause public conveniences to be erected ; and also 
cause the streets to be watered, for which purpose they may contract 
with a water-company’for a supply of water, or erect pumps, or other 
works necessary for the purpose. The commissioners are also to 
appoint a sufficient number of scavengers, or contract with a person 
for the same, to sweep, cleanse, and water the streets, to remove all 
dust, filth, &c. from the same, and to empty privies and cesspools ; 
the contractor to be liable to a penalty not exceeding 5. for every 
failure of his duty ; and any one obstructing the scavenger in his duty 
is also liable to the same penalty. Other persons, not the authorized 
scavengers, removing the dust, night-soil, &c. are liable to a penalty 
not exceeding 40s.; and the same penalty is incurred by removing 
offensive matter at improper times or in an insufficient manner. 

§§ 99 to 107 relate to nuisances. Stagnant pools of water, overflow- 
ing drains or cesspools, and other annoyances, are to be removed 
within forty-eight hours after notice from the commissioners, under 
a penalty for neglect not exceeding 40s. and 5s. a day, and the com- 
missioners may enter on any land, and remove the same, charging 
the expense on the occupier or owner. The dung, soil, &c. from a 
cowhouse or stable, elsewhere than in a farm-yard, is not to accu- 
mulate for more than thirty days, and if not removed within forty- 
eight hours after notice, may be removed by the commissioners or the 
contractor, sold, and the produce applied to the purposes of this Act. 

By § 103it is enacted that, after the passing of a special Act, every 
fire-place or furnace, for the wcrking of engines by steam in any 
factory, brewhouse, &c. within the limits of the Act, shall be con- 
structed, or if in existence must be altered within two years, so as to 
consume the smoke; and occupiers are liable in each case toa penalty 
of 40s, per day for neglecting to conform to this regulation, after a 
month’s notice has been given. 

For the prevention of fire, § 109 enacts, that in all buildings erected 
after the passing of the special Act, the party wall of all houses shall 
be carried up through and above the roof, so as to form a parapet of 
not less than twelve inches, in height; ard all party-walls, external 
walls, and the coverings of roofs, are to be made of incombustible 
materials; owners of houses or buildings, having at the passing of 
the Act thatched or other combustible roofs, and which are contiguous 
to or adjoining any other building, are not to suffer them to remain 
for a longer period than seven years: after notice, the penalty is 20s. 
per day for neglect of this provision. 

§§ 110 to 115 relate to the ventilation of buildings. Such as are 
intended for holding large numbers of people for any purpose what- 
ever, must have the plan submitted to and approved by the com- 
missioners before the construction is proceeded with, or they will be 
subject to be pulled down or altered by the commissioners, at the 
expense of the owners; but if the commissioners fail to signify their 
dissent or approval within fourteen days after lodging the plan, which 
must show the means of supplying fresh air to the building, the 
owners may proceed; and, if dissatisfied with the determination of 
the commissioners, they have the power of appeal. Cellars in courts, 
after notice, are not to be let as dwellings; nor any cellar which is 
under the height of seven feet ~~ the floor to the ceiling, or of 
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which the ceiling is not at least two fect above the level of the ad- 
joining ground, or which has not a privy and ash-pit appurtenant; a 
glazed window of six feet area oyening to half its extent; a fire-place 
and ventilating flue; and an efficient drain, at least one foot below 
the level of the floor. Any person letting cellars for dwellings con. 
trary to these provisions becomes liable to a penalty not exceeding 
20s., and 5s. for every day they continue to be so occupied after 
conviction. 

¢§ 116 to 118 provide that no public lodging-house be kept within 
the limits of the special Act, which is not a licensed victualling- 
house rated at not less than 10/. to the poor-rate, nor in any case 
unless registered with the commissioners; all houses to be deemed 
lodging-houses where persons are lodged for the night or any-term 
less than a week, ‘The commissioners are to register the names of 
all perscns who apply to have their houses registered as lodging- 
houses, and shall fix the number of persons to be received at one 
time in them, and make rules and regulations, which shall be placed 
in some conspicuous part of each lodging room, for the promotion of 
cleanliness and ventilation; access is to be given to persons appointed 
by the commissioners to ascertain that the regulations are observed. 
A penalty not exceeding 40s. for each offence is imposed on the 
keepers of such lodging-houses for non-compliance with or neglect of 
these provisions. 

Lighting and the supply of water are the subjects of §§ 119 to 124. 
The commissioners may contract for the lighting the streets «as they 
shall direct, and in cases of dispute as to the amount of payment, the 
same is to be settled by arbitration, ‘They may also maintain existing 
pumps, conduits, or other water-works, or construct new ones, for 
the gratuitous supply of water to the inhabitanis who shall fetch it, 
or for baths and washhouses, but no new works are to be constructed 
without the approval of the Board of Woods and Forests; or they 
may contract for the necessary supply, and disputes as to the price 
to be settled by arbitration as in the case of gas. They may also 
cause fire-plugs to be provided and maintained. 

§§ 125 to 131 give power to the commissioners to license slaughter- 
houses and knacker’s yards within their limits, and no new slaughter- 
house, or knacker’s yard, is in future to be established without a 


license, under a penalty not exceeding 5/. per day after conviction. 


They may also make bye-laws for the regulation of such places, for 
the removal of filth, and for the proper supply of water, with pexal- 
ties for the neglect of the same of any sum not excecding 5/. for the 
first offence, and of 10s. per day for persistence after conviction. 
Where persons are convicted of killing or dressing cattle contrary to 
the provisions of this and the special Act, may have their licenses 
suspended for a term not exceeding two months, or on a second con~ 
viction revoke it altogether, and the slaughtering of cattle after such 
revocation, subjects the offender to a penalty not exceeding 5/. for 
every day on which such offence is committed. ‘The proper officers 
of the commissioners are empowered to enter and inspect any place 
used for the slaughtering of cattle, and if they find any unfit for the 
food of man, may seize the same, and carry it before a justice, who 
on conviction may inflict a penalty not execeding 10. for every such 
carcase or part of a carcase. Obstructing the officer incurs a penalty 
not exceeding 51. 

§§ 132 to 142 relate to matters to be done by special order only, 
which can only be made at a meeting of which special notice has 
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been given four weeks previously and publicly advertised, and which 
shall not be carried into execution within one month of the time of 
passing the final resolution, which is also to be advertised, nor then if a 
majority of the rate-payers remonstrate in writing against it. Under 
these limitations the commissioners may purchase, hire, or build 
slaughter-houses, and knackers’ yards, places for public recreation, 
and public bathing places, washhouses, and drying grounds, but in 
any building provided for baths, the number of baths for the work- 
ing-people must not be less than double that for the higher classes. 
Goods and chattels may be detained at washhouses and drying grounds 
for the charges, and if not paid may be sold, and the surplus if any 
returned to the owner. Abstracts of the bye-laws are to be con- 
spicuously placed in the baths, washheuses, &c. Baths, washhouses, 
&c. if found too expensive may be'sold, and the proceeds applied by 
the commissioners, who may also, if necessary, apply to Parliament 
for extension of power if needed for any works for the promotion of 
the health or convenience of the inhabitants. 

By § 143 the commissioners may provide public clocks, and cause 
them to be illuminated if deemed expedient. 

§§ 144 to 155 relate to the execution of works by the commissioners 
or by owners, and provide means for recovering the expense of the 
same from the proper parties in the usual way. 

§§ 156 to 190 relate to Rates. The sewer rate is to be a distinct 
rate: owners of property not exceeding 10. per annum, are to pay 
the rate instead of the occupier. There is nothing else peculiar in 
these clauses, and the usual power of appeal is given. §{ 191 to 199 
provide also in the usual manner for the recovery of rates. §{ 200 to 
209 provide for the passing, confirmation, and publication of bye- 
laws, and 210 to 213: for the recovery of damages and penalties. By 
§ 214 provision is made for public access to the special Act, and the 
commissioners if they fail to provide the means of such access are 
subject to a penalty not exceeding 20/. and 5/. a day. 


ARMY SERVICE. 
{10 and 11 Victorie, cap. 37.—21st June, 1847.] 
An Act for limiting the time of Service in the Army. 


§ l enacts that after the passing of this Act no person shall be 
enlisted as a soldicr for a longer term than ten years in the infantry, 
or twelve years in the cavalry, artillery, or other ordnance service, such 
terms to be reckoned from the day of enlistment, or if such person be 
under eighteen years of age, from the day on which he shall attain 
such age. § 2 repeats so much of the Act 10 and 11 Vict. c. 12, as 
relates to the terms of enlistment and the form of the schedule, for 
which it substitutes another. By § 3 soldiers during the last six 
months, or at the end of the term, may re-enlist for a further term of 
eleven years in the infantry, or for twelve in the cavalry, &c.; but 
if ordered on foreign service any soldier who is within three years 
of th> expiration of his term, may by § 4, re-enlist for such period as 
may complete twenty-one years in the infantry or twenty-four years 
in the cavalry or artillery. If while on foreign service, his term shall 
expire, his term may be, by § 5, prolonged by the commanding officer 
of the station for the further term of two years, and if any soldier, 
after the completion of his second term of service, shall give notice to 
his officer of his willingness to continue in the service, he shall be 
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allowed to do so until he give three months’ notice of his desire to be 
discharged ; but if ({ 6) at the expiration ofsuch term he be unwilling 
to re-aulist, he shall be conveye&home with all convenient despatch, 
unless he desire to remain in the colony. If ({ 7) the term of his 
service shall expire after the committal of any offence, he is to be 
considered as in the service till after the trial and during the punish- 
ment, if any, for the same, but for no other purpose. Periods of im- 
prisonment for offence or debt (§ 8), or during desertion, not to be 
reckoned as parts of the time of limited enlistment. 


QUAKERS AND JEWS’ MARRIAGES. 
[10 and 11 Victoria, cap. 58,—2 July, 1847.] 


An Act to remove Doubts as to Quakers and Jews’ Marriages solemnized 
before certain Periods. 


This Act declares that the marriages of Quakers and Jews solem- 
nized in England before July 1, 1887, or in Ireland before April 1, 
1845, shall be and are good in law to all intents and purposes. 


BATHS AND WASHHOUSES. 
{10 and 11 Victorie, cap. 61.—2nd July, 1847.] 


A Act to amend the Act for the Establishment of Baths and Wash- 
houses. 


The earlier clauses of this short Act merely define some terms in 
the previous Act, and remove some technical legal difficulties, but 


§§ 6 and 7 repeal the previous clauses as to the charges, and substitute 
the following :— 


Charges for the Baths and Wash-houses and open Bathing Places. 


1. Baths for the Labouring Classes. 


Every bath to be supplied with clean water for every person bathing 


alone, or for several children bathing together, and in either case with 
one clean towel for every bather. 


For one person above eight years of age: 
Cold bath, or cold shower bath, any sum not exceeding 1d. 
Warm bath, or warm shower bath, or vapour bath, any sum not 
exceeding 2d. 
For several children, not above eight years of age, nor exceeding 
four, bathing together: 
Cold bath, or cold shower bath, any sum not exceeding 2d. 


Warm bath, or warm shower bath, or vapour bath, any sum not 
exceeding 4d. 


2. Baths of any higher Class. 


Such charges as the council and the commissioners respectively 
think fit, not exceeding in any case three times the charges above 
mentioned for the several kinds of baths for the labouring classes. - 


8. Wash-houses for the Labouring Classes. 


Every wash-house to be supplied with conveniences for washing 
and drying clothes and other articles, 


For the use by one person of one washing tub or trough, and of a 
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copper or boiler (if any), or, where one of the washing tubs or troughs 
shall be used as a copper or boiler, for the use of one pair of washing 
tubs or troughs, and for the use of the conveniences for drying: 

For one hour only in any one day, any sum not exceeding 1d. 

For two hours together, in any one day, any sum not exceeding 3d. 

Any time over the hour or two hours respectively, if not exceeding 
five minutes, not to be reckoned. For two hours not together, or for 
more than two hours in any one day, such charges as the council and 
the commissioners respectively think fit. For the use of the washing 
conveniences alone, or of the drying conveniences alone, such charges 
as the council and the commissioners respectively think fit, but not 
exceeding in either case the charges for the use for the same time of 
both the washing and the drying eonveniences. 


4, Wash-houses of any higher Class. 


Such charges as the council and the commissioners respectively 
think fit. 


5. Open Bathing Places. 


Where several persons bathe in the same water, for one person 
one halfpenny. 


ROYAL MARINE FORCES. 
[10 and 11 Victoriz, cap. 63.—2nd July, 1847.] 
An Act for limiting the Time of Service of the Royal Marine Forces. 


This Act limits the term of enlistment for the Royal Marine Forces 
to twelve years, with the same limitations and conditions, in precisely 


the same manner, as cap. 37 of the present session relating to the 
army service. 


THREATENING LETTERS. 
{10 and 11 Victori, cap. 66.—9th July, 1847.] 


4n Act to extend the Provisions of the Law respecting Threatening 
Letters, and accusing Parties with a view to extort Money. 


This Act declares that it being expedient to extend the provisions 
of the Acts 7 and 8 Geo. IV. c. 29, the 9 Geo. IV. c. 29, and the 
7 Wm. IV. and 1 Vict. c. 87, it is enacted that any person knowingly 
sending or delivering to any other person any letter or writing, 
threatening to accuse either the person to whom such letter or writing 
shall be delivered, or any other person, of any crime punishable by 
death or transportation, or of an attempt at rape, or of an assault 
with intent to commit a rape, with intent to extort money or any 
other advantage ; or threatening to kill or murder any person ; or to 
burn or destroy any house, outhouse, agricultural produce, &c.; or shall 
counsel, aid, or abet in the same; shall be deemed guilty of felony, 
and on conviction shall be liable to transportation for a term not ex- 
ceeding seven years, or to imprisonment with or without hard labour, 
for not more than four years, and if a male, to be publicly or privately 
whipped, once, twice, or thrice in addition to such imprisonment. 

§ 2 applies the same punishment to persons who shall accuse or 
threaten to accuse either the person to whom such accusation or 
threat of accusation is made, or any other person, of the crimes 
above enumerated with a view of extorting money. 
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CUSTODY OF OFFENDERS. 
{10 and 11 Victoria, tap. 67.—9th July, 1847.] 
An Act to amend the Law as to the Custody of Offenders. 


By this Act such of the provisions of the 5 Geo. IV. ¢. 84, the 9 and 
10 Vict. c. 26, as relate to the transportation of convicts are amended, 
and it is enacted that offenders under sentence or order of transpor- 
tation may be removed by an order of the Secretary of State to any 
of the prisons or penitentiaries in Great Britain, there to be confined 
and kept to hard labour for such time as may be directed, so as not 
to exceed the period for which they were sentenced, the expense to 
be defrayed as appointed in the 5 Geo. IV. c. 84. rs 


= 


POLLING AT ELECTIONS (IRELAND). 
[10 and 11 Victorie, cap. 81.—July 22nd, 1847.] 


An Act to limit the time for taking the Poll at Elections of Members to 
serve in Parliament for Counties of Cities, Counties of Towns, and 
Boroughs in Ireland, 


§ 1 repeals so much ofthe 2 and 3 Wm. IV. c. 88, s. 52, as fixes the 
period of such elections at five days, and § 2 enacts that the period 
for polling shall be one day only, commencing at eight in the morn- 
ing and closing at five in the afternoon, such day to be the next day 
but one to that fixed for the election. The returning oflicer is to 
provide so many booths ({ 3), and make so many divisions of the 
voters, that not more than one hundred and twenty voters shall appear 
on the register for each; the expenses of the booths to be paid in 
equal proportions by the candidates, but the expense is not to exceed 
3h for each booth if in a public building, nor di. if not in a public 
building, and also to provide the necessary number of poll-clerks. 
Public notices (§ 5) is to be given of the situation of the booths, and 
of the divisions of the voters. 

If a vote be objected to (§ 4), the poll is not to be delayed, but the 
poll-clerk is to make a memorandum of the objection, and ifa written 
objection is made within one hour after the close of the poll to the 
returning officer, but not otherwise, the returning officer shall con- 
sider and dispose of the same (§ 7) onthe evening of the same day, 
and from seven in the morning till two in the afternoon for as many 
days as may be necessary before declaring the final state of the poll. 

In case of riot (§ 6) the poll may be adjourned till the succeeding 
day... 

i case of personation, upon complaint and affidavit, the vote may 
be taken off the poll. 

The Act does not apply to the university of Dublin, nor to any 
other parts of the previous Act. 


— 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 
[10 and 11 Victoriw, cap. 83.—22nd July, 1847.] 
An Act for the more speedy Trial and Punishment of Juvenile Offenders. 


By the first clause it is enacted, that any person not exceeding 
fourteen years of age, charged, as principal or accessory, of committing 
or attempting to commit a simple larceny, may be summarily con- 
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victed, either by proof or upon his or her own confession, by any two 
or more justices, and sentenced to imprisonment with or without hard 
labour, for any period not more than three months, or to a penalty 
not excceding 31, or if a male to be publicly or privately whipped ; 
or to find sureties for future good behaviour; but if the justices be of 
opinion that the charge is a fit subject for indictment, or if the accused 
party object to the case being summarily disposed of, they are to deal 
with the case as if this Act had not passed. 

Most of the other clauses contain merely legal or technical details, 
but § 12 provides that the justices may order the restitution of the 
property which is the subject of the charge, or if not forthcoming, 
they may inquire into and ascertain its value, and order a payment in 
money, whether they award punishment or dismiss the complaint, 
such payment to be made either at one time or by instalments as may 
Leg = reasonable. The Act does not extend to Scotland or 

reland. 


POST CFFICE. 
[10 and 11 Victorie, cap. 85.—22nd July, 1847.] 


An Act for giving further facilities for the transmission of Letters by 
Post, and for the regulating the Duties of Postage thereon, and for 
other Purposes relating to the Post Office. 


The first section of this Act repeals so much of the 3 and 4 Vict. 
c. 96, as limits the weight of letters or packages sent by post to six- 
teen ounces, and § 2 empowers the commissioners of the treasury to 
fix from time to time the maximum weight of letters to be sent by 
post, under such regulations and restrictions as to form, size, and 
dimensions, as the Postmaster-Gencral, with the consent of the said 
commissioners, shall from time to time direct. 

§ 3 enables the Postmaster-General to collect and receive the 
foreign and colonial postage chargeable on letters sent by post; and 
to require the postage to be pre-paid either in money or stamps, as, 
with the consent of the treasury he may direct, and to refuse to send 
or receive any letters tendered contrary to such regulation. 

In any case where the British postage exceeds one penny, § 4 em- 
powers the commissioners of the treasury to reduce the same as they 
may think fit. 

By § 5 the Postmaster-General is empowered to allow any printed 
words, writing, or marks (in addition to the direction), to be put on 
newspapers or other printed papers sent by post, or on the covers ; 
such newspapers or printed papers to be forwarded either free of 
postage or subject to such rates as shall be directed. 

§§ 6 and 7 repeal so much of the former Act as exempted sailors 
and soldicrs from the payment of foreign postage. 

§ 8 provides that receipts for letters brought to the post-office are 
to be given at the expense of the person requiring the same, the charge 
to be regulated from time to time by the Postmaster-General ; but 
the giving of such receipt is not to render the Postmaster-General, or 
any other officer of the post-office, or the post-office revenue, liable 
for the loss of any such letters as the contents thereof. 

§ 9 enacts that the proper stamps and dies for denoting the rates 
of postage, &c. are to be provided by the commissioners of stamps and 
taxes; and § 10 renders it lawful for the Postmaster-General to de- 
tain letters sent contrary to the regulations of the post-office ; toopen 
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them; and either to return them to the sender, or to forward them 

according to the direction, charging them in either case with such 

aie of postage as the Postmaster-General shall from time to time 
irect. 

§ 11. “ That it shall be lawful for any commissioner of bankrupts 
or any court of bankruptcy acting under any fiat or commission of 
bankruptcy, in England or Ireland, to order that, for a period not 
exceeding three calendar months from the date of any such order, all 
post-office letters directed or addressed to any bankrupt at the place 
of which he shall be described in the fiat or commission awarded or 
issued against him, shall be re-directed, re-addressed, sent or delivered 
by the Postmaster-General, or the officers acting under him, to the 
official or other assignee, or other person named in such order; and 
that upon notice of any such order to be given to the Postmaster- 
General, or the officers acting under him, by the official or other 
assignee, or other person named in such order, of the making of 
such order, it shall be lawful for the Postmaster-General or such 
officers as aforesaid, in England or Ireland, to re-address, re-direct, 
send, or deliver all such post letters to the official or other assignee, 
or other person named in such order, accordingly; and such com- 
missioner or court of bankruptcy may, upon any application to be 
made for that purpose, renew any such order for a like or any other 
less period as often as may be necessary.” 

§ ‘© 12. That in all cases in which the postage of any unstamped 
letter shall not have been paid by the sender thereof, and the party 
to whom such letter shall be addressed shall, upon receiving the 
same, and paying the postage thereof, be desirous to reject such 
Jetter, and to compel the sender thereof to pay such postage, it shall 
be lawful for the Postmaster-General, upon the application of the 
party to whom any such letter shall be addressed, and under such 
regulations as the Postmaster-General, with the consent of the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, shall think fit, to charge the 
postage thereof to the sender of such letter, and also the additional 
postage of returning the same to him, and in every such case the 
sender of such letter shall pay the postage of sending and also of 
returning the same: Provided that nothing herein contained shall 
operate to release the party to whom any such letter shall be origi- 
nally addressed from his liability to pay the postage thereof upon the 
delivery of such letter to him. 

In proceedings for the recovery of such postage, it is declared by 
§ 13 that the post-office stamp is to be prima facie evidence of the 
letter having been rejected, or that the party to whom it was directed 
was dead or could not be found; and the apparent writer, by § 14, is 
to be deemed the sender, and upon him the onus is to lie of proving 
that it did not come from and was not sent by him. By $ 15 the 
post-office tax is to be sufficient evidence of the amount of postage. 

§ 16 continues the power to send mails by railways given in the 
previous Act (1 and 2 Vict. c. 98), but extends it to sending the bags 
either with or without a guard. 

§ 17 enacts that all moneys received as postage duties are to form — 
part of the post-office revenue ; ; 18, that all treasury warrants re- 
quired by the Act may be signed by any three commissioners of the 
treasury ; and (§ 19) that the publication of such warrants in the 
London Gazette be legal evidence of the same. § 20 is the interpre- 
tation clause; and § 21 fixes the commencement of the operation of 
the Act to August 1, 1847. . 
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COPYRIGHT (COLONIES). 
[10 and 11 Victorie, cap. 95.—22nd July, 1847.] 


An Act to amend the Law relating to the Protection in the Colonies of 
Works entitled to Copyright in the United Kingdom. 


After reciting those parts of the Acts of 5 and 6 Vict. c. 45, and 8 
and 9 Vict. c. 93, which forbid the importation of copyright works 
into any part of the United Kingdom for sale or hire, the first clause 
enacts, ‘That in case the legislature or proper legislative authorities 
in any British possession shall be disposed to make due provision for 
securing or protecting the rights of British authors in such possession, 
and shall pass an act or make an ordinance for that purpose, and 
shall transmit the same in the proper manner to the Secretary of 
State, in order that it may be submitted to Her Majesty, and in case 
Her Majesty shall be of opinion that such act or ordinance is suffi- 
cient for the purpose of securing to British authors reasonable pro- 
tection within such possession, it shall be lawful for Her Majesty, if 
she think fit so to do, to express her royal approval of such act or 
ordinance, and thereupon to issue an order in council declaring that 
so long as the provisions of such act or ordinance continue in force 
within such colony the prohibitions contained in the aforesaid acts, 
and hereinbefore recited, and any prohibitions contained in the said 
Acts or in any other Acts against the importing, selling, letting out 
to hire, exposing for sale or hire, or possessing foreign reprints of 
books first composed, written, printed, or published in the United 
Kingdom, and entitled to copyright therein, shall be suspended so 
far as regards such colony; and thereupon such act or ordinance 
shall come into operation, except so tar as may be otherwise provided 
therein, or as may be otherwise directed by such order in council, any 
thing in the said last recited Act or in any other Act to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 

§ 2 enacts that such order in council must be published within one 
week of its being issued, and also be laid before Parliament within 
six weeks if then sitting, and if not within six weeks of the opening 
of the next session. 


COURT OF REVIEW. 
[10 and 11 Victoria, cap. 102.—22nd July, 1847.] 


An Act to abolish the Court of Review in Bankruptey, and to make 
alterations in the jurisdiction of the Courts of Bankruptcy, and Court 
Sor Relief of Insolvent Debtors. 


By the first section of this Act the Court of Review and the offices 
of the chief judge and other judges of the court of bankruptcy are 
abolished. § 2 transfers all the powers and jurisdiction of such court to 
such one of the Vice-Chancellors as the Lord Chancellor shall appoint. 
§ 3 continues the fees as heretofore, and § 4 transfers the jurisdiction 
of Courts of Chancery, under the 5 and 6 Vict. c. 116, 7 and 8 Vict. 
c. 96, and 8 and 9 Vict. cap. 127, for the relief of insolvent debtors, 
to the court for the relief of insolvent debtors and to the county 
courts (9 and 10 Vict. c. 95). In the court for the relief of insolvent 
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debtors (§ 5) the provisonal assignee, and in county courts the clerk, 
is to act as official assignee; the clerks of county courts are also to 
act as registrars, and the bailiffs of county courts are to act as mes- 
sengers, with all the powers of messengers of the court of bankruptcy. 
» §6 enacts, “ that from the time this Act shall commence and take 
eftect the court for the relief of insolvent debtors in England, and the 
commissioners thereof, and the judges of the county courts aforesaid, 
shall have jurisdiction in all matters of insolvency and debt under the 
aforesaid Acts in manner following; that is to say, the said court for 
the relief of insolvent debtors, and the commissioners thereof, in all 
cases in which the insolvent in cases of insolvency, or the defendant 
in the case of any summons issued under the aforesaid Act for the 
better securing the payment of small debts, shall have resided for six 
calendar months next immediately preceding the time of filing his 
petition, or of the suing out of any such summons aforesaid within 
any parish the distance whereof, as measured by the nearest highway 
from the general post office in London to the parish church of such 
parish, shall not exceed the distanee of twenty miles, to which dis- 
trict the jurisdiction of the said court and the commissioners thereof 
under the aforesaid Acts is hereby restricted; and the said county 
courts aforesaid in all cases wherein the insolvent or defendant shall 
have resided elsewhere, and shall have resided for six calendar months 
next immediately preceding the time of filing his petition, or the 
suing out of any summons within the district of any such county 
court to which such insolvent shall prefer his petition, or to which any 
plaintiff may apply for any summons as aforesaid; and that every 
commissioner of the court for the relief of insolvent debtors, and 
every such county court aforesaid, shall, from and after the time this 
Act shall commence and take effect, have and exercise, in the prose- 
cution of such petitions and summonses filed and issued in such 
courts respectively, the like power and authority in all respects 
under the aforesaid Acts as the commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
court of bankruptcy and district courts of bankruptcy have hereto- 
fore had and exercised on the presentation of petitions of insolvent 
debtors, and on such summonses as aforesaid, under such Acts, ex- 
cept as hereinafter otherwise provided, and shall each, singly, be and 
form a court for every purpose under this or the aforesaid Acts; and 
that every commissioner of the said court for the relief of insolvent 
debtors shall henceforth, singly, be and form a court for every purpose 
under all Acts now in force or which may hereafter be in force 
relating to insolvent debtors.” 

§ 7 provides that the said two first-mentioned Acts shall apply to 
persons, petitioning, who may have been already in prison. $§ 8 de- 
clares that an insolvent who may not have resided for six months in 
any one place, is to file his petition in the insolvent debtors’ court or 
in such one of the county courts as the insolvent debtors’ court may 
direct; but by § 9, petitions pending are not to be affected by 
this Act. By § 10, the jurisdiction of the court of insolvents on 


- Circuit is transferred to the county courts, but the proceedings in 


each case are to be returned to the insolvent court and kept among 
their records. § 11 provides that recognizances of sureties entered 
into by persons for the due appearance of insolvents are to bind as 
usual the persons to appear before the county court, and the fees 
(§ 12) in insolvent debtors’ courts are to go in reduction of the 
compensation to its officers. 

§ 13 gives the Secretary of State power to regulate the fees payable 
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to officers, and until such order is made the clerks and bailiffs are to 
receive the fees as heretofore. 

By § 14 the Lord Chancellor may direct the court of bankruptcy to 
hold sittings elsewhere than’in London if expedient, and allow (§ 15) 
travelling expenses to the commissioner or registrar. The form of 
the previously prescribed schedule (§ 16), may be altered so as to 
suit the charges made by this Act. . 

§ 17 declares that in case of the vacancy of the office of the first 
commissioner of the insolvent debtors’ court, or of the first two of the 
commissioners of the court of bankruptcy in London, such vacancies 
shall not be filled up until after the termination of the session of Par- 
liament next after such vacancies; and § 18 declares that no judge 
of any county court shall be eligible for a member of the House of 
Commons. 

By § 19 the operation of this Act is to commence on the 15th of 
September, 1847. 


PASSENGERS’ ACT. 
[10 and 11 Victoria, cap. 103.—22nd July, 1847.] 


An Act to amend the Passengers’ Act, and to make further Provision 
Sor the Carriage of Passengers by Sea. 


The Act 5 and 6 Vict. c. 107, did not extend to ships carrying less 
than thirty passengers, and § 1 of this Act extends the provisions of 
that Act to every vessel, but in cases where there is not more than one 
passenger to every twenty-five tons, only so far as relates to the 
recovery of money in certain cases by way of return of passage money, 
subsistence money for loss of passage, or other pecuniary compensa- 
tions, and the proof of not carrying more than one passenger to every 
twenty-five tons to lie upon the person against whom the action is 
brought. 

By § 2 the colonial land and emigration commissioners are em- 
powered to substitute other articles of food for those mentioned in 
previous Act, but all articles of food (¢ 3) required to be furnished 
by the owners or charterers must be of good quality: and in every 
ship carrying more than one passenger to every twenty-five tons, 
gunpowder, vitriol, or green hides as cargo are prohibited. 

§ 5 contains regulations for ensuring proper light and ventilation. 

By § 6 the emigration officer from whom a clearance is demanded 
for any ship fitted for carrying passengers, is to require the ship to be 
surveyed at the expense of the owner or charterer, and if reported 
not seaworthy shall not suffer it to be cleared out till rendered so, 
and this whether the ship is British or foreign; nor then (§ 7) unless 
properly manned; and a certificate ({ 8) be obtained that all the 
requirements of the law have been complied with. 

Any passenger ships (§ 9) putting into any port of the United 
Kingdom after sailing, are not to leave such port until they have 
again made up the first quantity of provisions, &c. required by the law, 
under a penalty on the master of the ship ofa sum not exceeding 100/. 

In case a passenger ship is wrecked ({ 10), or from any cause 
whatever be prevented from landing her passengers at the place 
where they may have contracted to land, or having put into any port, 
and from her damaged state be not ready to proceed within a reason- 
able time on her intended voyage, a passage is to be provided for the 
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passengers by some other vessel; and in default, the passengers, or 
the emigration officer on their..behalf, may recover their expenses, 
before two or more justices of the peace, by summary process to the 
amount of the passage money and a further sum not exceeding 5/. 

In determining the number of passengers to be carried in proportion 


Ve to tonnage, two children under fourteen (§ 11) are to be reckoned as 
it one passenger, and children under one year are not to be computed : 
Bee. every passenger in excess subjects the master to a penalty not exceed- 
ae ae 51., the penalties to be recovered ({ 12) as provided in previous 
ct. 
a if i Any owner, charterer, or broker ({§ 13), inducing any person to 
a part with or destroy his contract ticket, or acknowledgment ofthe 
: A eke receipt of passage money conveyance, shall be liable to a penalty not 
: i § 14 declares the government emigration agents are to be hence- 
i | : forth called ‘ Emigration Officers ;’ § 15 is the interpretation clause. 


BISHOPRIC OF MANCHESTER. 
{10 and 11 Victorixw, cap. 108.—28rd July, 1847.] 


An Act for establishing the Bishopric of Manchester, and amending 
certain Acts relating to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England. 


After reciting the previous Acts relating to the regulation of 
bishoprics, and noticing the report of the commissioners, § 1 repeals 
the previous Act for uniting the bishoprics of Bangor and St. Asaph, 
and declares 
“That the diocese of Saint Asaph shall consist of the whole 
counties of Flint jand Denbigh, and such parts of the counties of 
iB Salop and Montgomery as are now in that diocese, except the deanry 
of Ceifeiliog in the last-mentioned county; and 
i ‘* That the diocese of Bangor shall consist of the whole counties of 
Anglesea, Carnarvon, and Merioneth, and the deanries of Ceifeiliog 
and Arwstley in the county of Montgomery; and 
_ “That the diocese of Chester shall consist of the county of Chester 
and the deanry of Warrington in the county of Lancaster, except the 
parish of Leigh; and 
‘** That the new bishopric of Manchester shall be forthwith founded, 
and endowed out of the revenues at the disposal of the ecclesiastical 
commissioners for England applicable to episcopal purposes; and 
“ That the diocese of Gantheiter shall consist of such parts of the 
deanries of Kendal and Kirkby Lonsdale as are in the county of 
Lancaster, and of the deanries of Amounderness, Blackburn, Man- 
chester, and Leyland, and the parish of Leigh in the deanry of 


arrington, all in the same county; and 

‘“* That an archdeaconry of Liverpool shall be founded in the diocese 
of Chester; and that such archdeaconry comprise the deanry of 
Worrall in the county of Chester and the deanry of Warrington 
(except the parish of Leigh) in the county_of Lancaster.” 

_  §2 enacts “that the number of Lords Spiritual now sitting and 
voting as lords of Parliament shall not be increased by the creation of 
the bishopric of Manchester; and whenever there shall be a vacancy 
among the Lords Spiritual by the avoidance of any one of the sees of 

Canterbury, York, London, Durham, or Winchester, or of any other 

see which shall be filled by the translation thereto from any other see 
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of a bishop at that time actually sitting as a lord of Parliament, such 
vacancy shall be supplied by the issue of a writ of summons to the 
bishop who shall be elected to the same see; but if such vacancy be 
caused by avoidance of any other see in England or Wales, such 
vacancy shall be supplied by the issue of a writ of summons to that 
bishop of a see in England or Wales who shall not have previously 
become entitled to such writ; and no bishop who shall be hereafter 
elected to any see in England or Wales, not being one of the five 
sees above named, shall be entitled to have a writ of summons, unless 
in the order and according to the conditions above prescribed.” 


POOR LAWS. 
[10 and 11 Victori, cap. 109.—23rd July, 1847.] 


An Act for the Administration of the Laws for Relief of the Poor 
in England, 


§ 1 empowers the Queen in Council to appoint such person or per- 
sons as she shall think fit for administering the laws for the relief of 
the poor, such persons to be styled ‘“‘Commissioners;”’ but by § 2 
the Lord President of the Council, the Lord Privy Seal, the Secretary 
of State for the home department, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, are to be commissioners ex officio. The commissioners, by 
§ 3, are to enter on their offices from the day of the publication of. 
their names in the London Gazette. 

By § 4 the commissioner first named in the commission is to be 
President, and to preside at all meetings, when present, but when 
not present, the next in order of nomination of those present is to 
preside. A seal (§ 5) is to be prepared ; and the commissioners (§ 6) 
are to appoint two secretaries, with clerks and other officers, remoy- 
able at their pleasure. 

Two of the commissioners (§ 7), or the president alone, is declared 
competent to act, but no order required to be under seal to be valid 
unless signed by the president or two of the commissioners. The 
salaries of the president, the secretaries, and other officers (§ 8) to be 
settled by the Treasury, but no salary to be paid to any commissioner 
other than the president. 

By § 9 the president and one secretary are declared eligible to sit 
in the House of Commons. 

All the powers and duties of the present poor law commissioners 
are, by § 10, to be transferred to the new commissioners from the day 
of their entering on their offices ; and they are to have the power ({§ 11) 
to summon and examine witnesses on oath, and to enforce the pro- 
duction of papers, &c.; but so much of the previous Act is repealed 
by § 12 as required a minute of the opinions of each commissioner in 
case of a final difference of opinion. The commissioners (§ 13) are to 
make an annual report to her Majesty, to be laid before Parliament. hes 

By § 14 rules and orders are to be made under seal, except such as ei | 
are intended by the commissioners for their own guidance, and general og 
rules must have the signatures of three or more commissioners, of | ia 
whom the president shall be one. All rules and orders (§ 15) = 
affecting more than one union to be deemed a general rule; the 

rovision in the previous Acts relating to general rules is repealed by 
16 ; and the Queen in Council (§ 17) may disallow any general rule; 
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but existing rules-(§ 18) are to continue in force until altered or 
rescinded. 

§ 19 empowers the commissioners to appoint so many persons as 
they may deem necessary for carrying the Act into execution, under 
the name of inspectors, whose salaries are to be fixed by the Treasury. 
§§ 20 and 21 detail the duties of the inspectors; and § 22 empowers 
the inspectors to conduct such special inquiries as the commissioners 
may deem necessary for a period of not more than thirty days. 

§ 23 enacts ‘that when any two persons, being husband and wife, 
both of whom shall be above the age of sixty years, shall be received 
into any workhouse, in pursuance of the provisions of the said recited 
Act or of this Act, or of any rule, order, or regulation of the commis- 
q] sioners appointed by authority of this Act, such two persons shall not 
. be compelled to live separate and apart from each other in such 
workhouse.” 

By § 24, where boards of guardians neglect or refuse to appoint a 
visiting committee for the purpose of visiting the workhouse of the 
union, or when such committee neglect to visit it for three months, 
the commissioners are to appoint a paid visitor, not one of the guard- 
ians, but the appointment is to cease at the expiration of three months 
after the appointment of a visiting committee by the guardians. In 
any civil or criminal proceeding (} 25) the proof of the sending of the 
original order constituting any board of guardians shall not be neces- 
sary where any persons shall have taken on themselves to act as such 
for three years; and the qualification of a guardian is not to be 
invalidated after the end of twelve months from his election. 

By § 26 it is enacted, ‘* that every person who upon any examina- 
tion under the authority of this Act shall wilfully give false evidence, 
or wilfully make or subscribe a false declaration, shall, on being con- 
victed thereof, suffer the pains and penalties of perjury; and every 
person who shall refuse or wilfully neglect to attend in obedience to 
any summons of the Commissioners or any inspector, or to give evi- 
dence, or who shall wilfully alter, suppress, conceal, destroy, or 
refuse to produce any books, contracts, agreements, accounts, maps, 
plans, surveys, valuations, or writings, or copies of the same which 
may be required to be produced for the purposes of this Act, to any 

erson authorized by this Act to require the production thereof, shall 
e deemed guilty of a misdemeanour.” 

§ 27 confirms proceedings which have been: commenced or taken 
place under previous Acts. 

The commission is to continue ({ 28) for five years after the passing 
of this Act, and until the end of the then next session of Parliament. 
§ 29 is the interpretation clause. 


POOR LAW REMOVALS. 
(10 and 11 Victoriz, cap. 110.—23rd July, 1847.] 


An Act to amend the Laws relating to the-Removal of the Poor, until 
October 1, 1848. ; 


After recapitulating the clause (c. 66 of 9 and 10 Vict.) as to the 
removal of poor persons who have resided for five years in any parish, 
this Act declares that ‘all the expenditure which shall be incurred 
by any parish, township, or place forming part of a union, for the 
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maintenance, relief, or burial of any person or persons who shall have 
been at any time within one year before the passing of the above- 
recited enactment in the receipt of relief from some other parish, 
township, or place, by right of settlement or reputed settlement 
therein, and who by the above-recited enactment are or may be ex- 
empted from the liability to be removed from the parish, township, 
or ere in which such person or persons shall be residing, shall from 
and after the passing of this Act, so long as such person or persons 
shall continue to be so exempted, be charged to the common or 
general fund of such union in the same manner as the cost of building 
or providing workhouses in unions and other union expenses are 
directed to be charged by the Act 4 and 5 Wm. IV. c. 76.” 


MEMORANDUM. 


(The following List contains the Titles of the Public Acts of the 
Session, not included in the foregoing Abstracts.] _ 


1. An Act to suspend, until the first day of September, 1847, the 
duties on the importation of corn. 

2. An Act to allow, until the first day of September, 1847, the im- 
portation of corn from any country in foreign ships. 

3. An Act to suspend, until the first day of September, 1847, the 
duties on the importation of buck wheat, buck wheat meal, maize or 
Indian corn, Indian corn meal, and rice. 

4, An Act for abolishing poundage on Chelsea pensions. 

5. An Act to allow the use of sugar in the brewing of beer. 

6. An Act to further encourage the distillation of spirits from sugar 
in the United Kingdom. 

7. An Act for the temporary relief of destitute persons in Ireland. 

8. An Act to supply the sum of eight millions out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund to the service of the year 1847. 

9. An Act for raising the sum of eight millions by way of 
annuities. 

10. An Act to render valid certain proceedings for the relief of 
distress in Ireland, by employment of the labouring poor, and to in- 
demnify those who have acted in such proceedings. 

11. An Act to explain and amend the Act authorizing the ad- 
ore of money for the improvement of land by drainage in Great 

ritain. 

12, An Act for punishing mutiny and desertion, and for the better 
payment of the army and their quarters. 

13. An Act forthe Regulation of her Majesty’s Royal Marine forces 
while on shore. : 

14, An Act for consolidating in one Act certain provisions usually 
contained in Acts for constructing or regulating markets and fairs. 

15. An Act for consolidating in one Act certain provisions usually 
contained in Acts authorizing the making of gasworks for supplying 
towns with gas. 

16. An Act for consolidating in one Act certain provisions usually 
contained in Acts with respect to the constitution and regulation of 
bodies of commissioners appointed for carrying on undertakings of a 
public nature. 
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17. An Act for consolidating in one Act certain provisions usually 
contained in Acts authorizing the making of waterworks for supply- 
ing towns with water. 

18. An Act to indemnify such persons in the United Kingdom as 
have omitted to qualify themselves for offices and employments, and 
to extend the time limited for those purposes respectively until the 
25th day of March, 1848, 

19. An Act for raising the sum of 18,310,700/. by Exchequer Bills, 
for tie service of the year 1847, 

20. An Act to authorize the application of certain sums received 
on account of the fees payable to the office of Director in Chancery 
in Scotland towards the payment of debts incurred in completing the 
General Register House at Edinburgh. 

21. An Act to regulate the stations of soldiers during parliamentary 
elections. 

22. An Act to amend, and continue until the first day of Novem- 
ber, 1847, and to the end of the then next session of Parliament, an 
Act for making provision for the treatment of poor persons afflicted 
with fever in Ireland. : 

24. An Act to empower the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Woods 
to purchase land for the purposes of a harbour of refuge and break- 
water in the Isle of Portland in the county of Dorset. f 

26. An Act for enabling the Commissioners of Public Works in 
Treland to purchase land for prisons in Ireland. 

27. An Act for consolidating in one Act certain provisions usually 
contained in Acts authorizing the making and improving of harbours, 
docks, and piers. 

28. An Act to amend the Acts relating to county buildings. 

30. An Act for extending the period of service of boys in her 


be navy. 
32. Act to facilitate the improvement of landed property in 
Ireland, 

33. An Act to amend the laws relating to the removal of : 
sons from England and Scotland. rhe 
_ 85, An Act to continue until the 3lst day of July, 1848, and to the 
end of the then session of Parliament, certain Acts for regulating 
turnpike roads in Ireland. 

36. An Act for allowing the subscriptions to the loan of eight mil- 
lions raised in the year 1847 to be paid up under discount. 
was An Act to facilitate the drainage of lands in England and 

ales. 

89. An Act to amend an Act to enable burghs in Scotland to esta- 
blish a general system of police, and another Act for providing for 
the appointment and election of magistrates and councillors for certain 
burghs and towns of Scotland, 
40. An Act to continue until the 31st day of July, 1848, and to the 
end of the then next session of Parliament, an Act of the fifth and 
sixth years of her present Majesty, for amending the law relative to 
private lunatic asylums in Feelin, 

41. An Act to continue until the 31st day of July, 1848, and to the 
end of the then next session of Parliament, certain of the allowances 
of the duty of excise on soap used in manufactures. i 

42, An Act to transfer the collection and management of the duties 
in respect of stage carriages, hackney carriages, and railway pas- 
sengers, from the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes to the Com- 
missioners of Excise. 
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43, An Act for the amendment of the laws relating to the provision 
and regulation of lunatic asylums for counties and boroughs in 
England. 

44, An Act to render permanent certain parts of the Act for amend- 
ing the constitution of the government of Newfoundland. 

45. An Act to authorize for one year, and to the end of the then 
next session of Parliament, the remoyal of prisoners from the several 
gaols in Ireland in cases of epidemic diseases. 4 

46. An Act to facilitate the temporary investment of trust moneys 
in the improvement of landed property in Ireland. 

47, An Act to amend the law and practice in Scotland as to the 
service of heirs, 

48. An Act to facilitate the transference of lands and other heri- 
tages in Scotland not held in burgage tenure. . 

49. An Act to facilitate the transference of lands and other heri- 
tages in Scotland held in burgage tenure. 

50. An Act to facilitate the constitution and transmission of heri- 
table securities for debt in Scotland, and to render the same more 
effectual for the recovery of debts. 

51. An Act to amend the practice in Scotland with regard to Crown 
charters and precepts from Chancery. 

52. An Act for the correction of certain abuses which have fre- 
quently prevailed at the clections of representative peers for 
Scotland. 

53. An Act to continue until the first day of October, 1848, and to 
the end of the then next session of Parliament, an Act to amend the 
laws relating to loan societies. 

54. An Act to amend the Acts for rendering effective the service 
of the Chelsea and Greenwich out-pensioners. 

55. An Act to authorize a further advance of money for the relief 
of destitute persons in Ireland. 

“ An Act to make legal the collection of certain duties at Port 
atal. 

57. An Act to amend an Act passed in the sixth year of the reign 
of his Majesty King George the Fourth, for granting certain powers 
and authorities to the Van Diemen’s Land Company. 

69. An Act for amending an Act, intituled ‘An Act for amending, 
explaining, and reducing into one Act of Parliament the laws relating 
to the government of His Majesty’s ships, vessels, and forces by sea.’ 

60. An Act to abolish one of the offices of Master in Ordinary of 
the High Court of Chancery. 

62. An Act for the establishment of naval prisons, and for the 
prevention of desertion from Her Majesty’s navy. 

64. An Act to suspend until the first day of March, 1848, the 
duties on the importation of corn, maize, rice, grain, meal, flour, 
biscuit, and certain other similar articles. 

65. An Act for consolidating in one Act certain provisions usually 
contained in Acts authorizing the making of cemeteries. 

68. An Act to suspend until the first day of October, 1848, the 
making of lists and the ballots and enrolments for the militia of the 

69. An Act for the more effectual taxation of costs on Private Bills 
in the House of Commons. 

70. An Act to amend the law as to the school attendance of children 
employed in print works, 
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71. An Act to authorize Her re md to assent to a certain Bill of 
the Legislative Council and Asgembly of the Province of Canada, for 
granting a civil list to Her Majesty; and to repeal certain of an 
Act for re-uniting the provinces of Upper and Lowe Canada, and for 
the government of Canada. 

72. An Act for the further amendment of the laws relating to 
turnpike roads in South Wales. 

78. An Act to authorize the advance of money out of the conso- 
lidated fund for loans towards defraying the expence of making 
certain railways in Ireland. 

74. An Act to provide for the repayment of sums due by the county 
of the city of Limerick for advances of public money for the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the river Shannon. 

75. An Act for the further improvement of the fishery piers and 
harbours of Ireland. 

76. An Act to empower the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Woods 
to mee lands for the purpose of a harbour of refuge at or near 
Holyhead in the county of Anglesea. 

77. An Act to continue until the first day of October, 1848, and to 
the end of the then next session of Parliament, the exemption of 
inhabitants of parishes, townships, and villages from liability to be 

-rated-as such in respect of stock in trade or other property to the 
relief of the poor. . 

78. An Act to amend an Act for the registration, incorporation, 

and regulation of joint stock companies. 

79. An Act to continue for a limited time the provisions for sum- 
mary proceedings contained in an Act of the last session to amend 
the Acts for promoting the drainage of lands, and for other purposes ; 
and to amend the said Act. 

80. An Act to amend an Act of the last session, for facilitating 
the employment of the labouring poor in the distressed districts in 
Treland, so far as relates to compensation for damages. 

83. An Act for the naturalization of aliens. 

84. An Act to make provision for the punishment of vagrants and 
persons offending against the laws in force for the. relief of the des- 
titute poor in Ireland. 

86. An Act to allow until the first day of March, 1848, the impor- 
tation of corn, maize, rice, grain, potatoes, meal, flour, biscuit, and 
certain other similar articles, from any country, in any ships. 

87. An Act to facilitate the recovery of public manner advanced 
for the relief of distress in Ireland by the employment of the labour- 


poor. 

88. An Act to defray until the first day of August, 1848, the charge 
of the pay, clothing, and contingent and other expenses of the dis- 
eudodise: militia in Great Britain and Ireland; to grant allowances 
in certain cases to subaltern officers, adjutants, paymasters, quarter- 
masters, surgeons, assistant surgeons, surgeons mates, and serjeant 
majors of the militia; and to authorize the employment of the non- 
commissioned officers. : 

89. An Act for consolidating in one Act certain provisions usually 
contained in Acts for regulating the police of towns. . 

90. An Act to provide for the execution of the laws for the relief 


of the poor in Ireland. ‘ ; 
91. An Act to-increase the number of trustees for the herring 
fishery, and to direct the application of the funds granted for the 


promotion of manufacturers and improvements, in Scotland. 
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92. An Act for the protection of mussel fisheries in Scotland. 

93. An Act to contine until the first day of October, 1848, and to 
the end of the then next session of Parliament, an Act for authorizing 
the application of highway rates to turnpike roads. 

94. An Act to amend an Act to enable canal companies to become 
carriers upon their canals. 


96. An Act for better securing trust funds, and for the relief of | 


trustees. 

97. An Act for the discontinuance of the attendance of the masters 
in ordinary of the High Court of Chancery in the public office, and 
for sor eg the business of such public office to the affidavit office 
in chancery. 
ih An Ae to amend the law-as to ecclesiastical jurisdiction in 

99. An Act to authorize a further advance of money for the relief 
of destitute persons in Ireland. . 

100. An Act to regulate the superannuation allowances of the con- 
— force in Ireland and the Dublin metropolitan police. 

101, An Act to continue the copyhold commission until the first 
day of October, 1850, and to the end of the then next session of 
Parliament. 

104, An Act to explain the Acts for the commutation of Tithes in 
ae and Wales, and to continue the officers appointed under the 
said Acts until the first day of October, 1850, and to the end of the 
then next session of Parliament. 

105. An Act to continue until the first day of October, 1848, and 
: the end of the then next session of Parliament, certain turnpike 

Cts. 

106. An Act to provide additional funds for loans for drainage and 
other works of public utility in Ireland, and to repeal an Act of the 
last session, for authorizing a further issue of money in aid of public 
works of acknowledged utility. 

107. An Act to apply a sum out of the consolidated fund, and 
certain other sums, to the service of the year 1847; and to appro- 
priate the supplies granted in this session of Parliament. 

111. An Act to extend the provisions of the Act for the inclosure 
and improvement of commons. 

112. An Act to-promote colonization in New Zealand, and to 
authorize a loan to the New Zealand company, _. 

118. An Act to facilitate the drainage of lands in Scotland. 

114, An Act for improving the harbour and docks of Leith. 

115, An Act-to vary the priorities of the charges made on “ The 

London Bridge Approaches Fund.” 
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X.—ABSTRACTS OF PARLIAMENTARY DOCU- 
MENTS, &e. 


#,* Fractional sums are omitted in some instances. 


I.—Finance. 


iB: An Account of the Ner Pustic Income (after abating the Expenditure 
PES defrayed by the several Revenue Boards) and Exrenpirure of the 
Tes United Kingdom for the year ending January 5, 1847. 

INCOME. 

Onpinary Revenve. 

Taxes (Land and Assessed) . e 4,272,409 

Is. 6d. and 4s. on Pensions and Salaries 4,438 

f a eb Small Branches of the Hereditary Revenues of the Crown 24,047 

Surplus Fees of regulated Public Offices 226,518 
Money from China, under Treaty of August 1842 . 667,644 
Imprest and other Moneys. 102,463 

Money received from the East Indian Company ’ 60,000 

Unclaimed Dividends (more than paid) . 9,829. 


Total - 58,790,138 


EXPENDITURE. 


Funpvep Dest. 

Interest and Management of the Permanent Debt (exclusive 

of £9,700 interest on Donations and Bequests) . . 23,739,573 
Interest on Exchequer Bills « y 421,432 
Civil List. 393,051 
Annuities and Pensions for Civil, Naval, Military, and Ju- 

dicial Services, &c. charged by various Acts of Parliament 


on the Consolidated Fund . 532,660 
Salaries and Allowances ° ° 265,978 
Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions . 175,056 
Courts of Justice . 870,409 
Miscellaneous Charges on the Consolidated Fund. . 499 653 
Ordnance . 2,361,534 


Miscellaneous, chargeable on the Annual Grants of Parliament 3 264,339 
50,943,830 
Excess of Income over Expenditure. .« «. ¢ 2,846,308 


Total £53,790,138 
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Amount of Batances of Sums issued forthe Payment of Divipenps due 
and not demanded, and for the payment of Lorrery Prizes or Benerrrs 
which had not been claimed, and which remained in the hands of the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England on the 5th of January 


1847. 


Dividends due and not demanded 


Advanced to Government, pursuant 


to 31 & 48 Geo. 3 
Ditto, 56 Geo. 3k 


Remained in the hands of the Bank 


£876,739 0 9 
» 41,241 12 11 


£1,088,819 O 6 


£917,980 13 8 


170,838 6 10 


Post Orrice Revenve for the years ending January 


5, 1842, and 1847. 


1842, 1847. 
Postage, inwards and outwards, collected in the 
United Kingdom, including ship letters, &c. £793,770 £902,153 
Postage charged on Public Departments - 128,661 120,204 
Postage collected by agents and postmasters abroad 81,742 117,901 
Commission on Money Orders . 21,787 34,229 
Miscellaneous Receipts. 2,169 2,893 
1,495,540 1,963,857 
Increase compared with the Year ending 5 January, 1842 468,317 


Tue Posr Horse Dury for England, Scotland, and Wales, was, for the 


year 1846, 169,873/. ; and for 1847, 172,6217. 


I].—Currency. 
Statement of the Arrairs of the Bank or Encianp from the Weekly 
Returns of the undermentioned Dates in 1846 and 1847. 


Issue DEPARTMENT. 
Dr.—Notes issued ........ 


Cr.—Government Debt .... 


Other Securities ........ 
Gold Coin and Bullion .. 
«Silver Bullion ee 
Total.......... 


‘BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Dr.—Proprietors’ Capital .. 


Cr.—Government Securities 
Other Securities ........ 
Notes ee er eae 


Total.......... 


Nov. 14. 


Feb. 6. 


May 8. 


Aug. 7. 


Oct. 30. 


#. 
28,246,295 


£ | 
25,504,325 


£. 
22,788,855 


22,634,645 


£. 
22,009,490 


11,015,100 


11,739,837 
2,506,458 


11,015,100 


9.963,744 
1,540,581 


11,015,100 
2,984,900 
7,307,616 
1,481,239 


11,015,100 


11,015,100 
2,984,900 
6,864,511 
1,144,979 


28,246,295 


25,504,325 


22,788,855 


22,009,490 


14,553,000 
3,474,506 
6,777,777 
7,995,422 

972,112 


14,558,000 
3,650,686 
668,238 
9,182,765 
952,689 


14,553,000 
3,449,164 
2,870,109 
8,930,328 

813,760 


7,885,897 
816,477 


14,553,000 
3,537,819 


8,911,442 
931,335 


33,772,817 


33,007,378 


30,616,361 


32,529,875 


32,629,628 


12,808;119 
12,525,905 
7,836,335 
602,458 


12,313,175 
14,019,936 
5,890,855 
783,412 


10,308,141 
16,311,781 
3,196,535 
799,904 


11,663,280 
16,302,175 
946,245 
618,175 


10,613 
1,176,740 
429,384 


33,772,817 


33,007,378 


30,616,361 


32,529,875 


32,629,628 


i 
| 
4 
4 
7 
7,563,502 
1,071,143 
|_| 
14,553,000 
Public Deposits ........ 5,570,606 | 
on Seven Day and other Bills 
4 q 
old and Silver Coin .... 
| 
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and 1847. 
Nov. 7. | Feb.27. | May 22. | Aug. 14. | Oct. 9 
Bank of England. | 21,239,674 | 19,538,117 | 19,328,104 | 18,784,890 | 18,340,832 
Private Banks . | 4,808,288 | 4,549,880 | 4,614,034 | 4,258,380 | 4,331,728 _ 
Joint Stock Banks .| 3,304,540 | 3,198,082 | 3,251,316 | 2,991,351 | 3,107,297 
Scotland . . | 3,765,264 | 3,503,300 | 3,516,944 | 3,455,651 | 5,355,613 
Ireland . 7,836,825 | 7,030,053 | 6,018,419 | 5,097,215 | 3,559,976 
Total . | 40,954,591 | 37,819,432 | 36,728,817 | 34,587,487 | 34,695,446 
Dr. BULLION AND COIN ACCOUNT. 
To silver bullion as per assets remaining on 31 Decem- £. 1s. d. 
ber, 1846 214,170 2 9 
To copper balance ditto Gitto 12,380 1 7} 
To silver ingots purchased for coinage, to 31 December, 
To copper balance ditto ditto svccecve 


3,112 12 8 
To Seignorage on the Purchases ; viz.— . 
£. d. 
On 40,087 13 103 
On copper 4,724 14 4 


44,812 8 24 
Deduct loss on old silver coin with- 
drawn’ from -circulation for re- 
COINAGE 2,409 10 4 


42,352 17 10} 
Premium paid by Mr. Mathison, the melter and refiner, 


on Sycee silver 87 16 
£666,972 14 0 
Cr. 
By coined silver moneys delivered into the Mint-office for £.- s. d. 
By coined copper ditto 6,496 0 0 
By.gold contained in silver ingots, and premium paid by _ 
the refiner 937 1 11 
566,981 1 11 
By balance on silver and copper bullion, on 31 December, 
1846 ; viz.— 
s. d, 
Co 13,721 
99,991 12 1 
666,972 14 0 


The Amount of the actual Expenses incurred at the Mint on the Re- 
coinage of 2,860,282 Ounces of Licur Gotn received from the Bank 
of England in the year, under the Minute of Treasury, dated the 8th day 

- of June, 1842, was £67,815 13s, 7d. 
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III.— Trade. 


Aw Account of the Intports of the Principal Articles of Foreign and 


Colonial Merchandize, of the ee ee of such Articles, and of the 


Customs Duttss received thereon, in the year ended 5th January, 1847. 


Articles. 


Animals, living: viz.— 


Oxen and bulls........ number 
Calves e+ number 
Sheep number 
Lambs .............. number 


Swine and hogs........ number 


Bacon 


Barilla and Alkali..... vee tons 
Bark for Tanners’ or Dyers’ 

WEB eae cwt. 
Beef, Salted, not Corned .. ewt. 
Beef, Fresh, or slightly Salted = cwt. 
Butter ......... cwt. 
Caoutchouc cwt. 
Cheese ...... an cwt. 
Cocoa Ib. 
Coffee :— 

Of British Possessions .. Ib. 

Foreign lb. 

Total of Coffee........ 
Corn :— 

Barley ........ qrs. 

Rye ..... qrs 

Pease qrs. 

qrs. 

Maize, or Indian Corn .. q's. 

Buckwheat .......... qrs. 

Bere or Bigg .......... qrs. 

Wheat Meal or Flour .. cwt. 
_ Barley Meal.......... cwt. 

ewl. 

Rye Meal ............  cwt 

Indian Meal cwt. 

Buckwheat Meal ...... cwt. 


cwt. 


Quantities Gross 
Quantities | entered for Amount of 
Imported. Home _ Duty 
Consumption.| received. 
£._ 
17,121 1,241 
22,994 |} , 1,505 
2,447 30 
91,676 | . 926 
2,891 1 
3,443 |. 40 
2,768 | . 5 
1,358 | . 
488,059 | . 
174,475 |. 88 
2,124] . 89 
257,777 255,130 136,981 
5,029 | . 
336,185 | 327,490 | 89,451 
2,800,610 2,962,327 13,121 
24,110,948 |23,794,782 416,432 
27,523,966 {12,986,609} 340,980 
51,634,914 |36,781,391 757,412 
1,437,944 | 1,995,852 403,441 
373,046 400,443 50,749 
796,632 772,554 60,010 
1,775 1,636 240 
:214,662 | 181,800] 18,436 
255,896 209,874 27,404 
711,861 720,581 33,542 
22,850 22,445 | 1,147 
3,198,876 | 3,384,454 196,019 
14,404 14,404 742 
11,267 10,824 248 
282 282 10 
131,910 126,954 | 1,229 
73 73 1 
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Gross 
Anis, |: | 
Consumption. | received. 
. £. 
Dyes and Dyeing Stuffs : viz. 
Cochineal cwt, 11,117). 
Divi Divi tons. 1,139 |. . 
Indigo cwt. 70,968 | . . 7 
Logwood tons, 27,883 |. 4 
Madder Root........ ee cwt. 133,665 | . 
Shumac tons. 10,256 | . . 
Terra Japonicaand Cutch tons. 3,473 |. . 
Eggs number |72,299, 632 72,299,487 26,359 
Fish of Foreign Taking: — 
Fels.............. ships lading 93 93 
— in small ewt, 4 4 1,270 
Turbots . rors cwt. 196 196 52 
Oysters 41 ll 1 
Galmon 1,046 1,013 532 
ee cwt. 14 13 — 
Fresh, not otherwise de- 
scribed ~ 1,692 1,692 90 
Cured, ditto ...... cwt. 7,626 7,465 507 
Flax and Tow, or Codilla 
of Hemp and Flax...... cwt. | 1,146,743 | . ‘ _ 
Fruits—viz. 
cwt. 392,500 359,315 282,931 
Figs 34,445 37,635 29,639 
; chests or boxes $76,205 334,629 
Lemons & Oranges No. (loose) 72,700 69,855 71,157 
at value £.2,871 | £. 10,285 
Raisins ........ | 951,721 | 238,647 187,888 
Gloves, Leather.......... pairs | 2,294,623 | 2,265,096 34,891 
Guano ...... tons 89,220 | . 
Hemp, undressed ......-. cwt. | 880,810 
untanned—viz. 
— wet...... cw. | 326,843] . 
— tanned, but not other- 
wise dressed .... Ib. | 1,209,942 | . . 
— tawed, curried, or in 
any way dressed, 
viz. varnished, ja- 
panned, or ena- 
melied ....... Ib. 88,611 . 
— dittonotvarnished,&c. lb. 186,195 | . 
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Quantities Gross 
Articles. | Quantities | entered for | Amount of 
Imported. Home Duty 
? Consumption. | received. 
’ Mah tons 40.238 
Meat, or fresh, not : 
otherwise described .... ewt. 1,118 . . 56 
Metals—viz. 
if Copper Ore tons 51,637 50,906: — 
weight of metal tons| , 10,878 54,283 
unwrought .. cwt. 8,851 | 687 316 
Iron, in bars, unwrought tons 33,242 | . 48 
8 Lead, pig and sheet . tons |  =—s_-'7,863 161 164 
Spelter tons 7,295} .° . 
i Tin, in blocks, ingots, bars . 
Or slabs 20,306 7,834 2,444 
Oil—viz. 


Train, Blubber and Sper- 
maceti, of British Fishing tuns 14,052 


— of Foreign Fishing tuns 2,605 3,490 52,275 
Cocoa-nut  Cwt. 48,322; . 
Opium ...... lb. 102,985, 34,779 1,826 
Pork, salted  cwt. 72,591 |. 20 
cwt. 133 16 
Quicksilver. Ib. | 1,840,583 |. 
4 Rice | 789,752 | 446,961 12,676 
Rice in the Husk ........ qrs. 32,381 33,885 2,106 
Saltpetre and Cubic Nitre.. ewt. | 459,086; . 
Viz. 
Clover 208,229 189,560 89,384 
Flaxseed and Linseed .. qrs. | 502,830.) . ; _ 
Rape ee eres qrs. 87,565 — 
Silk: viz. 
Ib. | 4,390,008 | . 4 
Waste, Knubs and Husks ewt. 7,997 | . ‘ _ 
Silk Manufactures of Eu- 
rope: viz. 
silk or Satin, plain .. lb. 26,385 8,893 5,140 
e — figured or brocaded lb. 14,508 5 ‘657 4,485 
Gauze, plain.. lb. 2,190 1,212 1,082 
striped, figured, 
or broca ed. Ib. 1,961 711 1,027 
Crape, plain....... Ib. 184 69 58 
Ib. 3 2 2 
| Velvet, plain........ Ib. 2,748 1,035 1,195 
z figured...... Ib. 449 354 510 
\ Other sorts e 4,596 
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tities | fo 
uantities 
Consumption.| received. 
£. 
Silk Manufactures, &c.—continued. 
Aiilk or Satin, Broad Stuffs Ib. 121,874 119,728 29,959 
Ribbons .. lb. 186,837 195,700 88,763 
Gauze or Crape, Broad 
ES —— Ribbons .. lb. 32,069 34,770 24,342 
Gauze mixed with Silk, 
=| Satin, or any other 
| materials, in less pro- 
2} portion than one-half 
of the fabric, viz. : 
3 Broad Stuffs...... lb. 22 16 7 
2 Ribbons ........ Ib. 1,902 2,193 1,315 
Z| Velvet, viz.: 
3 Broad Stuffs........ lb. 27,794 25,616 11,528 
a Ribbons of Velvet or 
Silk embossed with 
Velvet lb. 14,411 14,732 7,366 
Silk Manufactures of India, viz. 
Bandannoes and other Silk , 
Handkerchiefs...... +» pieces | 641,699 | 187,174 5,953 
Skins, viz. : 
Goat, undressed........ number 487,686 | . 7 _ 
Kid, undressed ...... number 129,307 . ° 
— dressed ......... number 380,080 | . 
Lamb, undressed ...... number | 1,478,368 |. . ’ — 
— tanned, tawed, or 
dressed ...... number 30,001 — — 
Spices, viz. : 
Cassia Lignea ........ Ib. | 996,234 | 138,725 1,801 
Cinnamon ....... lb. 408,103 23,680 339 
Cloves .......... Ib. 100,520 133,249 3,498 
Mace lb. 33,103 19,114 2,509 
Nutmegs lb. 403,307 227,302 22,364 
Pepper ..cccecccscore Ib. | 5,906,523 | 3,297,431 86,556 
Pimento... cwt. 8,357 3,488 916 
Spirits, viz. : 
Rum.... galls. (incl. overproof.) | 3,855,337 | 2,683,515 | 1,219,493 
Brandy.. galls. ditto 2,437,669 | 1,515,954 | 1,166,266 
Geneva.. galls. ditto 413,991 40,266 30,676 
Sugar, unrefined, viz. : 
Of the British Possessions in 
America, equal to white 
clayed cwt, 476 576 471 
— notequaltowhiteclayed cwt. | 2,143,074 | 2,306,744 | 1,615,070 
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Quantities Gross 
entered for | Amount of 
Articles. Imported. Home Duty 
Consumption.| received. 
£. 
Sugar, unrefined—continued. 
Of the British possessions in 
America, without distinction 
Of Mauritius, equal to white ; 

Clayed Cw. 23 23 
— notequal ‘to white clayed ewt. | 845,281 878,503 | 614,957 
— without distinction of 

quality .....e.... . ‘ 
Of British Possessions in the 
East Indies, into which 
the importation of Fo- 
reign Sugar is prohi- 
bited, equal to white 
clayed 32,116 36,338 29,677 
— not equal towhite clayed cwt. | 1,392,994 | 1,405,979 | 984,276 
— without distinction of ; 
quality ......... - cwt 
Of other British Possessions in 
the East Indies, equal ° 
to white clayed ...... cwt. 2 2 _ 
— notequal towhiteclayed cwt. 2 912 822 
— without distinction of 
quality .......... cwt. 
(Foreign, the produce of free 
3 labour, or admitted 
e at the same rate of 
= duty under treaty, 
white clayed .... cwt. 726). 
— notequal to white 
< clayed ........ cwt.| 153,771 21,517 25,100 
2! — without distinction 
\Other Foreign Sugar. -» ewt. | 617,267 65 198 
S$ (Foreign, imported from the 
= place of its growth, 
x equal towhiteclayed cwt. 26,465 12,897 15,799 
t{ — not equal to white 
< clayed ....... - cwt. | 386,864 | 568,285 |} 596,701 
|Foreign, otherwise im- 
\ ported 14,786 7 15 
Total of Sugar unrefined.... | 5,613,847 | 5,231,848 | 3,883,106 
Sugar, refined ......00.... cwt. 93,408 18,401 23,586 
— Candy ............ cwt. 276 24 
— Molasses .......... ewt. | 533,113 | 582,665 | 153,663 
Tallow Cw. | 1,114,761 1,188 90,326 
54,768,299 46,728,208 5,111,009 
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Artie. | 
Consumption. 
Timber and Wood, viz. : 
Battens, Foreign by tale ..hund. 16 20 
Boards, and Plank, Foreign, 
by tale ......... bund, 65 56 714 
Deals, or other Timber or 
Wood sawn or split :— 
Of British Possessions loads | 485,819 484,722 50,903 
Foreign... loads*| 290,973 | 289,151 | 485,172 
Staves loads 79,287 | . 86 
Timber or Wood, not sawn 
or split, and not otherwise 
charged with duty :— : 
Of British Possessions loads |} 735,277 733,893 38,532 
Foreign ....6.---- loads 518,051 418,185 548,886 
Tobacco :—Unmanufactured lb. |52,787,873 |26,737,201 | 4,211,124 
Manufactured and Snuff. . Ib. | 1,993,210 | 264,707 | 125,039 
Turpentine, Common ....  cwt. 347,882 | . 
Wine,—Cape .......... gallons 185,098 | 366,100 | 52,878 
French ..... gallons 471,922 |. 434,416 | -125,283 
Other sorts.......+.-.. gallons | 7,058,492 | 6,173,092 | 1,781,459 
Total of Wine.......... | 7,715,532 | 6,973,608 | 1,959,620 
Wool, ewt. | 4,176.327 | . 4 
— Sheep and Lambs’.. lb. (65,117,668 | 7 
£. (22,497,029 


The foregoing Statement is founded upon Returns transmitted monthly 
throughout the current year to the Inspector-General of Imports and Exports 
from the different Ports of the United Kingdom. ‘Such Returns exhibit the 
gross quantities of articles entered for consumption, and the gross amount of 


duty thereon, without reference to deductions for over-entries, &c. 
Statement therefore will not agree, in all 


This 


ints, with the Annual Statement 


to be compiled after the final adjustment of the Custom-house records shall 


have been made. 


Total declared value of BairisnH and Irtsa Propuce and Manvurac- 
TURES exported from the United Kingdom in each year, from 1827 to 


1845. £ 
87,181,335 
36,812,756 
35,842,623 
38,271,597 
37,164,372 
36,450,594 
39,667,347 
41,649,191 
47,372,270 
53,368,572 


42,070,744 
50,060,970 
53,233,580 
51,406,430 
1841....... wees 51,634,623 
47,381,023 
52,279,709 
1844...... ++ 58,584,292 
1845... cc 60,111,082 
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Aw Account of the Exports of the Principal Articles of Foreign and 
‘Colonial Merchandize, in the year ended Sth January, 1847, compared 
with the Exports of the preceding Year. 


Quantities 
Articles. 


exported. 
Coffee, viz—Of British Possessions Ibs. 785,835 


Foreign ee ee lbs. 10,954, 164 
Conn, it. 111,144 


Wheatmeal and Flour ............ once. CWhe 75,649 
Dyes and Dyeing Stuffs, viz.—Cochineal ............ Cwte 7,303 
Indigo.....-.. CWE. 46,052 
Lac-dye CWhe 4,263 
Metals, viz.—Copper, unwrought Cwt 6,272 
Iron, in bars or unwrought .......-e00-+ tons 4,094 
Steel, unwrought cwt. 18,497 
Lead, Pig and Sheet .........+++eeeee+ tons 4,700 
Spelter ++. tons 4,784 
Quicksilver Ibs, 1,597,519 
Rice, not in the husk .. ......... cwt. 328,720 
Thrown, Dyed Ibs, 2,423 
Thrown, not Ibs. 37,763 
Spices, viz.—Cassia Lignea.. 950,255 
Cloves ....... 112,002 
Pepper .......... ths. 2,874,620 
irits, viz—-Rum .... lions (including overproo 3904 
Geneva.. - ditto ditto 303,863 

Sugar, unrefined, viz.— 
Of the British Possessions in America .... cwt. 43 
Of Mauritius 96 
East India, of British 253 
Tobacco, Unmanufactured .. Ibs. 12,882,249 
Foreign Manufactured, and Souff Ibs. 1,831,054 
Wine, viz.—Cape ......... gallons 1,486 
French gallons 112,562 
Other sorts gallons 1,434,179 
Wool, Sheep and Lambs’ Ibs. 3,011,980 
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Aw Account of the Exports of the Principal Articles of Bririsu and 
Propuce and Manuracrures, in the Year ended Sth January, 
7. 


~ Declared Value of the Exportations in the Year 1846. 


"£1 

Coals and Culm .- e e e e e e 972,669 
Glass . e e e e 262 865 
Hardwares and Cutlery . « 2,180,057 
Leather, wrought and unwrought 332,426 
Copper and Brass . «© 41,555,006 

Tin, unwrought . ° 107,759 

Wool, Sheep’sor Lambs’ 342,848 
Woollen Yarn . e e 907,893 


Total of the foregoing Articles . £51,279,735 


Aw Account of the Numper and Tonnace of Vessers which entered 

. Inwards and cleared Outwards with Cargoes, at the several Ports of the 
United Kingdom, during the Year ended the 5th January, 1847, em- 
ployed in the Coasting Trade. 


Entered Inwards. Cleared Outwards. 


Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 


Employed in the In- 
tercourse between ( 

_ Great Britain and 
Ireland 


Other Coasting 
sls . . 


9,133 | 1,416,130 | 19,624 | 2,211,696 


131,983 | 10,569,279 187,051 | 10,769,760 


Total .* | 141,116 | 11,985,409 [156,675 | 12,981,456 
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A Srarement of the Torxaceof Britisn Suirs that entered the Ports of the 
Unitep Kixcpow from different Foreign Countries and British Possessions 
in each of the Years 1824 and 1846; distinguishing the Trade which is 

rotected by the Navigation Laws, from the Trade which is unprotected 
with Foreign Ships. 


rotected 1824. 1846. 
Coast of Africa and Cape. of Good Hope...-.. tons 20,742 52,173 
St. Helena and Ascension 477 709 
Mauritius 2,197 34,866 
British India ...... 48,666 207,991 


British North — Colonies . ceeeccccscccees £27,832 1,076,162 
Australian Colonies 4,073 39,129 
British West Indies 244,971 183,742 


Fisheries 45,925 15,191 

Increase 842,827 Tons, or 94°37 per Cent. 893,097 1,735,924 
Unprotected Trade. ; 1824. 1846. 


Sweden 17,074 12,625 

B. 108,908 
Portugal, Azores, and Madeira . 74,761 


urkey, Morea, and Egypt 23,269 
Sumatra, Java 3,075 8,526 
Foreign West Indies 9,566 62,240 
United States of America ........ ceeeccccceceee 44,994 205,123 
Mexico and States of South America ........ eseee 46,787 170,611 
Cape Verd Islands ......... be 168 


Increase 1,654,586 Tons, or 182 98 per Cent. 904,223 2.558.808 


A Return of the Number and Toxnace of Surrs registered in the United 
Kingdom on the Ist day of January 1847 ; separating and stating the 
Number and Tonnage of such as were built in Foreign Countries, or in 
the Colonies of the British Empire, registered and entitled to the privileges 
of British Ships. Ships. 


Tons. 
Total number of Vessels registered in the United 
Kingdom... b24,002 3,148,323 
The following are included in the total of Vessels registered : — 
Built in Foreign Countries, i.e. Prizes ............ 217 =26,244 


¥e British Colonies in North America........ 1,747 548.327 
1» East India Company’s Territories ........ . 99 52,964 
» British West Indies ................ 1,344 
» New South Wales ......cecccccccceece 1 143 
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An Account of the Numper and Tonnace of Vessexs, which entered 


inwards and cleared Outwards, in the Year ended Sth Janua 


» 1847, 


exclusively of Vessels in Ballast, and of those employed in the casting 


Trade. 

Countries to which the Vessels Entered Inwards. Cleared Outwards. 
belonged. Ships. - Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 
United Kingdom and its 2 ‘ 

Dependencies ‘ 16,156 | 3,622,808 |} 15,196 | 3,091,348 
Russia . 264 68 995 175 46,653 
Sweden . é ° ‘ 350 44,648 312 37,155 
Norway . 1,007 157,992 456 | . 51,471 
Denmark 1,421 100,120 1,767 |. 133,041 
Prussia . 1,205 239,326 1,028 |.- 179,204 
Other German States : 1,429 129,406 1,586 149,846 
Holland . ‘ 670 53,538 693 62,504 
Belgium . 279 38,391 319 44,615 
France 817 38,039. 1,997 172,874 
Spain. 128 21,311 120 17,541 
Portugal lll 13,353 47 5,058 
Italian States . ‘ ; 228 57,498 287 71,853 
Other European States. 24 7,349 18 4,630 
United States of 753 436,397 652} 400,497 
Other States in America 

Africa, or Asia. : 6 1,600 8 

Total . .. 24,848 | 5,030,771 | 24,656 | 4,469,125 


A Statement of the distinguishing Britisu from Foreten, that 


entered Inwards and cleared Outwards from Ports in the United Kingdom, 
in each of the Years 1814, 1824, and 1846- | 


Entered. Clearéd. | Total. 
s British. | Foreign. | British. | Foreign. | British. | Foreign. |. Total. 
1814 1,290,248 599,287 § 1,271,952 602,941 | 2,562,200 | 1,202,228 3,764,428 
1824} 1,797,320 759,441 § 1,657,533 746,707 | 3,454,853 | 1,506,148 | 4,961,00F 
1846} 4,294,733 | 1,806,282 | 4,393,415 | 1,921,159 | 8,688,148 | 3,727,438 |12,415,586 
Tens. 
Increase from 1814 to 1824 | British 892,653 | Or,34 89 per Cent 
Foreign 303,920 | ,, 25°27 
Total | 1,196,573. | ,, 31°78 ,, 
Ditto from 1824 to 1846. | British | 5,233,295. | ,, 14884 ,, 
Foreign | 2,221,290 » 151-47 ,, 
Total | 7,454,585 | ,, 15026 ,, 
Ditto from 1814 to 1846 | British | 6,125,948 | ,, 239°08 _,, 
Foreign | 2,525,210 | ,, 210-04 ,, 
‘Total | 8,651,158 | ,, 29°81 
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A Return of the Numsrr and Townace of Bririsu Sutps entered Inwards 
from and cleared Outwards to Ports in Europe, not being British Pos- 
sessions, in each year since 1820. 


Entered Inwards. Cleared Outwards, 
Years. 
Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 
ee 6,044 | 690,655 | 5,013 | 555,628 
6,252 | 765,677 4,951 586,741 
| 5,915 | 733,442 | 4,557 | 553,543 
om cote cts 6,194 | 761,551 4,762 | 603,600 
en 7,960 | 1,067,085 | 5,339 | -701,932 
1826 | 6,920 | 872,787 | 5,495 | 684,040 
8,073 1,075,124 6,038 811,933 
7,710 | 990,420 | 6,362 | 816,666 
182 7,803 | 1,044,626 | 6,801 | -911,766 
7,616 | 1,016,393 | 6,758 896,603 
8,575 | 1,140,736 | - 7,634 | 1,028,083 
1832 7,263 959,658 6,799 889,156 
7,006 | 921,542 6,754 896,719 
7,364 | 988,719 | 6,998 | 941,680 
1835 7,443 | 1,004,412 | 7,184 983,229 
7,746 | 1,086,205 | 7,530 | 1,070,338 
ABST cccccccrccccccce 8,423 | 1,178,151 8,050 | 1,156,981 
9,087 | 1,289,980 |. 9,060 | 1,319,097 
eee 10,304 | 1,517,115 9,877 | 1,471,291 
1840 .eseseseseeeeese | 10,157 | 1,466,150 | 9,849 | 1,439,575 
eo ececeecceecces 10,470 | 1,466,644 | 10,625 | 1,527,619 
1842 7.........eeeee008 | 11,568 | 1,649,605 | 11,488 | 1,650,504 
1843 11,395 1,591,215 11,384 1,627,610 
en TT See 11,624 | 1,608,110 | 11,414 | 1,620,088 
ne ATT 12,305 | 1,753,676 | 12,452 | 1,843,186 
18,615 | 1,981,322 | 13,467 | 2,029,288 


‘Quantities of Raw Sixx imported into the United Kingdom and the declared 


Raw Silk imp. 


Lbs. 


4,390,008 


value of Manuracturgs exported in the following years : 
Brit. Man. 


Exp. 
£. 
590,789 
667,952 


736,455 


766,405 
837,577 


Inthe year 1846 the quantity of Tza delivered in the United Kingdom 


per lb. The duty amounted to 5,110,8977. 


for Home Consumption was 46,728,208 lbs., at an average price of ls. 4d. 
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An Account of the Amount of Duty received on Sucar, from the 5th day 
of April, 1846, to the 5th se January, 1847 ; specifying the Amount 
received under the different Rates of Duty. 


Rates of Dut r Cwt. 
Duty es y per Cwt 


received. | Until Aug. 18.|From Aug. 18. 


Sugar Unrefined :— £ £s 8s. 
the British Possessions in 
America, of Mauritius, and of 
those British Possessions within 
the limits of the East India 
Company’s Charter into which 
the im portation of Foreign Sugar . 
is prohibited :— 
ot equal to white clayed .. | 2,424,202} 014 6; 014 0 
Equal to white clayed...... 22,879 | 016 4 4 
Of British Possessions within the 
limits of the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter into which the 
importation of Foreign Sugar 
is not prohibited :— . 
Not equal to white clayed .. 556 | 018 8] 017 
Equal to white clayed...... | 119; 10 
Foreign, the produce of free la- 
bour, or admitted at the same rate 
of duty under treaty:— 
Not equal to white clayed .. 7,733 | 1 3 4 — 
Equal to white clayed .... | . 
Foreign, the growth of any fo- 
reign country, and imported 
directly from such countries :— 


an 


Not equal towhite clayed .. | 596,701} . =. 1 1 0 
ual to white clayed...... 15,800 | . 1 4 6 
Other Foreign Sugar .......... 83; 3 3 0; 2 2 0 


3,067,954 


Account of the Imports into the United Kingdom of Sucar, Motasszs, 
Rum, and Cocoa, from the West Inpres and Britisu Gurana, 
and from British East Inp1a Possessions, during the year 1846. 

; From British From British 
West Indies. East Indies. 
Sugar etree ae cwts. 2,152,155 : 2,313,726 
Molasses .. cwts. 477,754 50,418 
Rum eereeeeeeoeoeeeeseeoereee lons 2,826,455 837,937 
Coffee ee bs. 6,257,764 20,547,466 
Cocoa eer Ibs.” 1,738,959 e 


Amount of Tozacco entered for Home Consumptionin the year 1846, with 
the amount of duty paid thereon. 
Tbs. Duty. 
Unmanufactured Tobacco eeeeeeeesereeoeseeee - 26,076,311 4,106,913 
“Manufactured ditto and Cigars 245,749 116,044 
Snuff 191 60 


26,322,251 4,223,017 
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Account of the Number of Gallons of Forercy Wrnes and Sprrrrs Im- 
ported, Exported, and retained f6r Home Consumption, after deducting 
the Amount sported subsequently to the Payment of Duty, for the year 


ended the Sth 
in the quantity. 


ay of January, 1847. The Spirits reckon the overproof 


Wines. 
Upon which Retained for 
United Kingdom. Imported. been} Exported. Home 
paid. Consumption. 
Gallons. Gallons. | Gallons. Gallons. 
Cape ....cecccccees 185,062 366 051 1,486 365,867 
French ..... re 473,034 434,525 112,562 409,506 
Portugal .......+-+++ | 2,680,621 | 2,737,706 256.524 | 2,669,798 
Spanish ...... eoseee | 3,214,382 | 2,714,473 667,055 | 2,602,490 
205,406 108,870 138,491 94,580 
Rhenish ........ eee 77,814 66,373 6,983 64,478 
Canary ...... anaes 253,880 25,444 207,294 25,312 
1,972 283 91 283 
Sicilian and other Sorts 619,138 521,174 128,004 508,002 
Mixed, in Bond ...... 29,737 
Fetal 7;711,309 | 6,974,899 | 1,548,227 | 6,740,316 
Spirits. 
Retained Shipped | Delivered 
United Kingdom. | Imported. for Home Exported.| ” as ‘for use of 
: Consump- Stores. | Navy. 
4 tion. 
Ram :— Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. 
West India and Mau- 
ritius + . «| 2835,839 | 2,362,784 562,748 91,557 214,680 
_EastIndia . 824,982| 192,231 55,597 36,687 | 192,882 
West India, Mauri- 
tius and East India 
vatted together . 128,478 59,486 99,127 
Foreign 194,643 108 33,630 416 
Of British & Foreign 
Possessions vatted 
together . 84,443 239 
All Sorts 3,855,464 | 2,683,701 795,904 | 228,076 407 ,562 
Brandy 2,437,203 | 1,514,465 | 639,734 | 91,828 
Geneva 413,057 39,883 | 303,863 22,020 
Other Foreign and 
Colonial Spirits 118,137 7,281 126,274 Ww 
Spiritsmixedin Bond} 306,260 AG 
Spirits of the Channel — 
Islands 3,182 8,907 769 5 
» Total 6,827,043 | 2,172,804 | 342,149 | 407,562 
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Rerurn of the Quantities of Sweer or Maps Wings, Etuer, Sweet 


Spirits of Nirre, and Tincrurgs, imported into England from Scotland 
and Ireland én the vear ending Jan. 5, 1847. 


Scotland. Ireland. 


Sweet or Made Wines .. 23,995 at 6d. per gal. 8 at 74d. per gal. 
WE 72 at 10s. 5d. per gal. 87 at 12s. 11d. per gal. 
Sweet Spirits of Nitre .. 1920 at 6s. 3d. ,, 2345 at 7s. 9d. 
Tinctures, &c. .......- 232 at 4s.3d.,, 1 at 5s. 2d. 


Rervurn of the Number of Bushels of Matt made from Bartey, and 
Bere or Bice, in England, Scotland and Ireland respectively, in the 
years 1845 and 1846. 


Barley. Bere or Bigg. Total. 


Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
England (30,508,840 |. . | 30,508,840 
Scotland 3,932,364 | 420,674 | 4,353,038 
Treland 1,497,736 | 186,376 | 1,684,112 
Year 1845....... . 135,938,940 | 607,050 | 36,545,990 
England ee ee 35,723,774 35,723,774 
Scotland ...... we 4,172,256 | 412,411 | 4,584,667 
1,604,312 | 184,332 | 1,788,644 


Year 1846........ 41,500,342 | 596,748 | 42,097,085 


The amount of Duty for 1846, given in another Return, is 5,665,2001., 
but the total number of bushels is there ‘stated 41,970,200, but it is added 
that the last quarter had not been yet examined and checked. 


Return of the Number of Bushels of Marr used in Distillation and by 


Licensep Brewers, in each of the three Kingdoms, during each of the 
years 1845 and 1846. 


‘Used by 

Used in Licensed . 

Distillation. Brewers. 

England... 230,520 27,899,112 
Scotland 3,390,439 994,021 

Ireland 688,865 1,287,397 

Year 1845......... 4,309,824 30,180,530 

234,249 29,865,398 


Scotland OG nese 3,521,145 1,071,338 
Treland 765,239 1,499,453 


Year 1846.......... 4,520,633 32,436,189 


The number of gallons of Britis Srrrits brought to charge during the 
years 1845 and 1846, were 23,122,588 in the first year, and 24,106,697 in 
the second. . ‘he amount brought to charge for home consumption in Ire- 
land (included in the above) in the years 1846 and 1847 ending April 5 was 
7,633,364 gallons in the first year, and 7,392,365 in the second. 
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Account of the Quantity of Sucar used by Distrtters and Brewers 
from the passing of the Act 10 Vic. cap. 6, to July 5, 1847; with the 


Numbers of Gallons of Sprrirs produced, and the Amount of Drawback 
allowed on such Spirits. 


By Brewers—England ae lbs. 3,128,118 
«oc lbs. 173,668 
Ireland Ibs. 175,667 


- 


ted 


Drawback. 

By Distillers—England.......... cwts. 3,949 2,346 12 6 
Scotland ........ cwts. 1,940 1,077 15 2 
Ireland ewts. 4,137 265519 


and Lamas’ Woot, and other Woors, Foreign and Colonial, im- 
ported and exported in the year 1846. 
Imported, Ibs. Exported, Ibs. 
Wool of the Alpaca and Lama Tribe.......... 1,554,287 112,128 


66,542,782 3,060,073 


Account ‘‘ of the Imports of Linen, Corron and 
Manuracturts, ending January 5, 1847, compared with the Imports of 
the same Foreign Manufactures of the preceding year.” 

Linens: 1846. 1847. 
Cambrics and French Lawns ...... pieces 33,864 29,134 
Lawns, not French .....+...+.+.-value £1,184 £2,591 
Damasks ......+++++e+++- Square yards 14,732 19,065 


Exports of Corrons, Woottens, and other from ENGLanp to 
Cura, in the Years 1844, 1845, and 1846. 


i Damask 386 416 
Sails ....... value £985 £1,225 
: Plain Linen and Diaper and Manufactures 

of Linen unenumerated...... value £27,356 £51,827 
Corron : 
t Piece Goods of India ; viz. 
Calicoes and Muslins, White .. pieces 709 6,623 

4 Handkerchiefs, coloured...... 58,101 84,276 
on Cotton Manufactures, unenumerated..value £141,506 £202,124 
Woouren Manvuractures ............ value £264,010 340,659 


=: 


1844. 1845. 1846. 

Cottons .....-- 1,575,647 1,735,141 1,246,518 

EB RS Woollens ........ 565,428 539,223 439,668: 


2,305,617 2,394,827 
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Rerurns of the Quantities of Corron Woot exported from the. three 
Ports of Catcurra, Mapras, and Bomsay, in the years 1843—4 (the 
latest that have been received complete) were--From Calcutta, 16,522,754 lbs. 
of which only 109,470 lbs. came to England, while 16,039,036 lbs. were 
sent to China, and the far greater part of the remainder to places in the East. 
From Madrasthere were exported 38,292,800 Ibs., of which 1,513,949 Ibs, 
were sent to the United Kingdom, and 24,275,249 lbs. to China. From 
Bombay, there were exported 171,367,724 lIbs., 91,784,828 Ibs. to the 
United Kingdom, and 77,551,410 lbs. to China ; the greater part of the re- 
mainder from the two last mentioned ports were also chiefly exported to 
places in the East. 


&y Account of all Breap Sturrs Imported into the United Kingdom in 
the year 1846; of the Vessexs in which they were imported; and of the 
Importations from January 5 to August 5 of 1847, ~ 


1846. In British Ships, In Foreign Ships. 
Qrs. bush. Qrs. bush. 
Wheat 663,664 0 726,220 6 
70,865 4 287.579 1 
Oats ...... 321,266 0 452,832 7 
Beans and Peas........-. 249,599 4 204,111 1 
aize and Buckwheat .... 47,118 0 73,765 0 
Cwts. qrs. lbs. Cwts. grs. lbs. 
Flour ...csscecececeeeee 815,275 2 11 1,936,783 3 13 
Oatmeal ........... 1,893 3 20 
Indian Corn Meal ....... m 170 0 0 2,165 1 0 
ta In Ships belonging to 
Russia eevee ee 20 
Denmark 1,022 
rtu 
18 
Austria ee ee ee 53 
Unit States eeeee 434 
Unknown 1 


Total 4,697 
In six months of 1847 :— 


Wheat ........ ee qrs. 1,133,364 cwt. 22,614 
597,091 Indian Meal ...... ewt. 970,314 
Oats qrs. 837,916 Rye Meal ........ cwt. 200,448 


27,302 Barley Meal ...... cwt. 8,387 
Indian Corn .... qrs. 2,542,866 qs. 281,183 
Buckwheat ...... qrs. 22,715 Peas 86,548 
Wheat Flour .... cwt. 3,165,087 
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Ay Account of all Wuear aod Wuear Frour (stated in Quarters of 

* Wheat) Imported into the United Kingdom, in the Year ending Jan. 5, 

1847; also, of the Quantity entered for Home Consumption in the 
same Period. 


British 
Foreign. Colonial. Total. 
Quantity imported..... seeeeeeee QGrs. 2,001,474 350,433 . 2,351,907 
Quantity entered for Home Con- rae 
SUMPTION Qrs. 2,593,448 369,384 2,962,832 


A Rerven of the Aggregate Amount of Provisions Imported from IRELAND 
into EncLanp, in the Years 1844, 1845, and 1846, comprehending Grain 
of all Kinds, and Swine, Oxen, Sheep, &c. in 1846. 


1844, 1845, 1846. 

Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
Wheat and Wheat Flour ....... ‘ 440,152 779,133 393,462 
Barley 90,656 93,095 92,854 
Oats and Oatmeal ..... eeeseeeee | 2,242,310 | 2,353,985 | 1,310,854 
Pease and Beans.......- 19,671 14,389 16,895 
Malt 8,153 | 11,154 11,329 
eee» | 2,801,206 | 3,251,901 | 1,825,394 


Oxen, bulls, and cows, 186,483--Calves, 6,363—Sheep and Lambs, 
259,257—Swine, 480,827. 


Aw Account of the Quantity of Cnexse Imported, and of Forricn 
Exported, in the Year 1846. _ 


 Cwts. 

From 249,663 

From the United 91,901 

From British Possessions .....seesssseseee 118 
‘ 

Total Imported 341,682 

Total Exported 3,624 


Quantities of Soar made in Great Britain, and of the Quantities imported 


and exported. 
Silicated. Hard. Soft. 
Made in England.......... 1,811,205 154,856,635 9,495,921 
Scotland 20,750 12,894,355 6,311,981 
Total.... 1,831,955 167,750,990 15,807,902 
Hard. Soft. Naples. 
Imported eeeeeeeeeeeeese ee 1079 77 60 
Exported to Foreign Parts : 10,087,579 8,448 
x oreign ar ’ 
11,451,780 186,282 


11,198,029 Ibs. of hard soap, and 9,551,481 Ibs. of soft soap, were used 


by manufacturers of woollens, silk, flax, or cotton, on which a drawback of 
86,7287. was allowed. 
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Aw Account of the Imrorts into the United Kingdom of all the Correr 
Ong and Corrrr, Tin, Zinc, Leap Ons, and Leap, in the year 1846, 
with the Quantities of Copper retained for Home Consumption, and the 
Quantities of the other Metals exported (fractions omitted). 


Imported. Retained. 


tons. tons. 


Copper Ore 51,623 50,944 
Unwrought, in bricks, pigs, &c.  .....0e. 466 33 
Old, for re-manufacture ........ beens ‘ 65 32 

Part wrought in bars, rods, &c. ........ 134 3 
Plates and coins ‘1 1 
Manufactures, entered by weight ........ 49 _ 
a entered by value.......... £4770 £4234 

Totalamount of duty received £55,026, 
Exported. 

Total amount of duty received £2427 
Zine and Zinc Ore, Foreign (duty free) ...... 7245 4783 
Lapis Caliminaris ......... 150 
Lead Ore (duty free) ......eeseeeeeeeee 724 55 
Pig and Sheet Lead, Foreign......see-- 7862 4700 


Duty on Pig and Sheet Lead retained 
for home consumption £164. 


Return of the Quantities of Grass imported into and exported from the 
United Kingdom in the year 1846. 


Imported. Exported. 
Window Glass, white or stained of one colour, 


not exceeding one-ninth of an inch in thick- 

ness, and Shades and Cylinders ...... cwts, 44,811 33,716 
All Glass exceeding one-ninth of an inch in thick- 

ness, and all silvered or polished Glass of what- 

ever thickness, however small. . superficial sq. ft. 95,561 25,952 
Glass painted or otherwise ornamented...... do. 1,315 1,775 
Wine Glasses, Tumblers, and all Flint Glass 

Goods, not cut, ornamented, or otherwise orna- 

Ditto, cut, and fancy ornamental Glass.... Ibs. 380,928 223,189 


ornamented eelbs. 45,344 14,872 
Glass Manufactures not otherwise described (ex- 

cept green or common Bottles) ...... cwts. 115 13 

Plate Glass ........ superficial sq. feet ‘ 19,035 


Common Glass Bottles.......... cwts. ‘. ° 217,567 
Looking Glasses and Mirrors, declared 
I 
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Aw Account of the Quantities of Coars, Cixptrs, and Cutm, Exported in 
the year 1846 from the United Kingdom to Foreign Countries and the 
British Settlements Abroad. (The duty is 4s. per ton in foreign ships 
not exempted by treaties of reciprocity ; all others free.) 

Experted. Duties Received, 


Tons. 8 ds 
Large Coals.....e.eseeeeeeeeeeee+ 1,976,913 1,760 8 9 
Cinders ee 95,554 37 2 7 
Culm este 3,172 — 
Total............ 2,531,108 1,797 11 4_ 


Aw Account of the Quantities of Coats brought Coastways and by Ixtanp 
NavicGation into the Port of London, during the years 1845 and 1846. 


Inland 
Coastways. ~ Total. 
Year 1845.... tons 3,392,512 68.687 3,461,199 
» 1816.... tons 2,920,267 33,629 2,953,996 


IV.—Police and Poor Law. 


Aw Account of the Recerpr and Exrenprturr for the Service of the 
Metropourran Poticr, in the Year ended the 3lst December, 1846. 


Receipts. £ os. (a. 
To Balance on the Ist January, 1846 49,725 13 6 
To Arrears outstanding on the Ist January, 1846,0n Rate — - 
Warrants issued July 11, 1845 187 6 0O 
To Receipts on Rate Warrants issued during the year 
1846, from 216,085 18 0 
from ‘Treasury 70,890 14 2 


To Receipts from the Consolidated Fund to defray the in- 
creased charge of the Metropolitan Police, arising from 
the addition of the duties of the Horse Patrol and ‘Thames 


Foot Patrol, Horse Patrol, and Thames Police ...... 3,469 18 2 
To amount issued from the Consolidated Fund for the Sala- 

ries of the two Commissioners of Police ..........-. 2,400 0 0 
To amounts received for Special Services of the Police in 

Government Offices .......... 10,411 18 
From Public Companies, Private Individuals, &c. ...... 1,958 19 
To amounts received for the Conveyance of Prisoners.... 1,062 10 1 
To assessments on Police Constables for repair of Clothing 25 3 
To stoppages from the pay of the Police Force for Lodging 4,706 0 
To proceeds of the sale of Old Stores .....0.....+ 000005 3 5 
To proceeds of the sale of Cast Horses ............ eee 170 14 1 
To contributions to the Civil Superannuation Fund by 

To Miscellaneous Receipts ........... 01 0 


Total receipts 381,593 13 8 


The sum received from parishes was raised by a rate of 64, in the pound, 
upon a rental computed at 8,643,436/7, 


| 
to defray the charge of Superannuation Allow- 
- Ae _ ances to Officers and Constables, late of the Bow Street 
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Expenditure. 
£ s d. 
By Salaries and Allowances, Commissioners’ Department. 4,001 8 6 
+ Receiver’s Department .... 8,094 10 5 


Pay, Clothing, and Equipment of the Police Force :— 
£ 8. d. 


One Inspecting Superintendent, perann. 600 0 0 
One Superintendent, at 325/.perannum 325 0 0 
One ditto at 300 ” 300 0 0 
Fifteen ditto at 250 » each 3,720 14 9 
One ditto at 200 * 200 0 90 
Inspectors, Serjeants, and Constables 251,057 16 7 
Clothing for Serjeants and Constables 25,190 15 11 
By Truncheons, Rattles, Swords, &c. . 569 10 4 
281,453 17 7 
Medical and Funeral Expenses .......+-+ee-++eeeeeeee 2,003 610 
Police Station and Section Houses ..,......-eeeee0--- 128339 6 4 
Fuel and Light ....0...sccccscccccccecccsscccecees 9,452 7 10 
Miscellaneous...... 1,073 4 4 
Retired Allowances ............. 5 
Total paid ..........-- 326,925 13 5 
By Balance on December 31, 1846 .......... seoeees 54,668 0 3 
Total Expenditure .. 381,593 13 8 


A Sratement of the Torat Numer of Persons belonging to the Metro- 
potttan Porice Force, on the Ist January, 1847, and the Salaries, Pay, 
and Allowances, enjoyed by each Class. 


Persons 
1 Inspecting Superintendent at 1 
15 Superintendents at 2507. ; 1 of the Whitehall Division at 3257. ; thee 
1 of the Greenwich Division (including Dockyards at Deptford ve 
and Woolwich), at 300/.; 1 of the Thames Division at 200/.... 18 bag 
88 Inspectors at 1187. 6s.; 1 of the Thames Division at 90/., and ta 
22 at 81/. 18s.; 2 of the Detective Force at 200/.; 1 formerly of aes 
the Horse Patrol at 1277, 88. - 114 
482 Serjeants at 63/. 14s.; 6 of the Detective Force at 1097. 4s. ; pie 
2 formerly of the Horse Patrol at 812 18s; and 3 others at aA 
1087 Constables of First Class at 54/. 12s.; 2036 of Second Class of he 
at 497. 8s.; 1000 of Third Class at 44/. 4s.; 26 of the Thames ie 
Division at 597. 16s. ; 3 formerly of the Horse Patrol at 812. 18s.; has 
3 others at 16s. ; and 9 at 637. 14s. 4164 
In the Police Clothing Store there is 1 Tailor at 787. ; and 1 Porter bes 
4792 
Serjeants and constables receive clothing and 40 Ibs. of coals weekly to each married 7: a 
man all the year; 401s. weekly to each single man during six months, and 20 Ibs. te 
weekly during the remainder of the year. _ . i 
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Abstracts of Parliamentary Documents. 179. 


Numper of Persons commirieEn for Trrat or BAILED in IRELAND, and the 
Resuurs, in the Years 1845 and 1846. 


1845, 1846. 
IRELAND. 
2|3 4 
2 = : 
> "3 
< S < 


Offences against the Person ..} 1,869 2,958 4,827 2,186 2,924 5,110 
Offences against Property, with . 
Violence 288 824 1,112 503 794 1,297 

Ditto without violence ......| 3,126 2,560 5,686 3,732 2,871 6,603 
Malicious offences against Pro- 


49 167 216 37 154 191 
Forgery and Offences against 
the Currency... 36 50 86 52 47 99 


Other offences ............--| 1,733 | 3,036 | 4,769 | 2,129 | 3,063 | 5,192 


7,101 9,595 | 16,696 8,639 9,853 | 18,492 


VI.— Miscellaneous. 


An Account, showing the Gross and Net Posr Orrice Revenve, and the 
Cost of Manacement, for the United Kingdom, for the Year ending the 
5th day of January 1839, and for each subsequent Year. 


Net Revenue 
Postage 
Gross Cost of Net charged on 
Year Ending. Revenue. | Manage- | Revenue. | the Govern. hoes: 
ment. ment De- Pic 
partments. 
£. £. £. 
5 January 1839 ......! 2,346,278 686,768 | 1,659,509 45,156 1,614,353 
5 January 1840¢ ....| 2,390,763 | 756,999 | 1,633,764 44,277 1,589,485 
5 January 184] ......{ 1,359,456 | 858,677 | 590,789 90,761 410,028 
5 January 1842......} 1,499,418 938,168 561,249 113,255 447,993 
5 January 1843 ......! 1,578,145 977,504 600,641 122,161 478,479 
5 January 1844 ......| 1,620,867 | 989,650 | 640,217 | 116,503 523,714 
5 January 1845......! 1,705,057 | 985,110 | 719,957 | 109,232 610,724 
5 January 1846......! 1,901,580 | 1,125,594 | 775,986 | 115,194 660,791 
5 January 1847 ......{ 1,978,293 | 1,138,745 839,548 114,791 724,757 


The Number of Moxey Onpenrs issued in the year ending Jan. 5, 1847, 
was 3,515,079, and the amount was 7,071,056/.; the number paid was 
3,509,803, the amount of which was 7,044,0977. ‘The commission amounted 
to 59,550/.; and the expenses of the establishments in London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin (for those of the country cannot be separated from the general 
expenses) was 29,4747., including 1156/7. paid as compensation to parties for 
loss of profits on Money Orders under the old system. 


The Number of Persons killed or injured by Rartway Accrpents in the 
Six Months from July 1 to December 1, 1846, was 235, 81 killed and 
154 injured. The Parliamentary. Return is imperfect in the account of 
number of miles run and passengers carried within the same period, as some 
companies have made no returns in one or both these classes, butthe amount 
of those given is 352,209,95 miles run, and 25,660,254 passengers carried, 
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Account of the Number of Ixpivipvat. Deposirors and of CrartTanie 
Institutions and Frienpiy Societies depositing their Funps in Savines 
Banks, and of the Sums deposited, divided into the usual Classes, on 
November 20, 1846. 


Number Amount 


of Depositors. Including Interest. 

Not exceeding 627,621 4,038,789 
Ditto BOO sens 21,483 3,673,633 
Exceeding ..200/. 2,942 685,508 
Individual Depositors. - 1,085,383 29,741,025 
CharitableInstitutions. . 12,168 652,057 

Friendly Societies .... 10,474 1,350,168 


1,108,025 31,743,250 
The Number and Amount of Friendly Societies above shown relate to 
those Societies only having Funds deposited in Savings Banks, and are 
exclusive of those Societies whose funds are deposited direct with the Com- 
missioners, the Number of which is 521, and the Amount deposited, 
1,951,392. 


Account of the Amount due by the Public to Deposirors in Mitrrary 
Savincs Banks, on March 31, 1845, with the Number of Depositors. 
£ 
Balance due on March 31, 1845 ........... coscccece 34,683 12 0 
Balances due to Depositors, transferred from one Corps to 
another, not brought to Account on March 31, 1845.. 186 11 6 
6 


S 
Amount of Deposits received, during the year ending . 


March 31, 1846 ......... 36,234 12 2 
Amount of Interest allowed during the year .......... 1,508 6 I} 
72,613 1 93 
Withdrawn by Depositors during the Year......00+--. 24,674 7 1) 


47,938 14 8 


Number of Depositors .......+.. 4,177. 


A Return of the Numser of Vistrorsto the British Museum, Nationat 
Gatcery, and Tower, in the Year 1846. 
British Museum :— 
To the General Collections ...-.cccscccecnssssececeseee 700,601 
To the Reading Room .......... 06,708 
To the Galleries of Sculpture ..... 4,126 
To the Print Room 4,390 


Visitors to the National Gallery ......... 608,140 
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Number of Marriaoes, Birtus, and Drartns, registered in England 
in the Year 1845. 


Males. Females. Total. 
Persons married .......+0. 143,743 143,743 287,486 
Births ....... 265,103 543,521 
Deaths ........ 171,837 349,366 


XI.—CHRONICLE OF THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT, 1847. 
[10—11 Victoriz.] 


on (Lorps.) Parliament was opened by the Queen in per- 
19, £00. In the Speech from the throne her Majesty called at. 
* tention to the dearth of provisions which prevailed in Ireland 
and parts of Scotland, and “the greatly increased mortality among 
the poorer classes’’ in the former country. Her Majesty then alluded 
to the ** means” ‘ taken to lessen the pressure of want’’ by employ- 
ing ‘‘ very large numbers of men”’ under the Labour Rate Act of last 
session, The deficiency of the harvest in the greater part of Europe, 
and tne consequently increased difficulty of obtaining adequate 
supplies of provisions formed the next topic. In order to alleviate 
the existing distress, her Majesty recommended to the “serious 
consideration’’ of Parliament, ‘‘ whether, by increasing, for a limited 
period, the facilities for importing corn from foreign countries, and 
by the admission of sugar more freely into breweries and distil- 
leries, the supply of food might not be beneficially augmented.”’ Her 
Majesty again turning to the subject of Ireland directed ‘earnest 
consideration to the permanent condition’ of that country, and 
glanced at various measures, to be laid before Parliament, which if 
adopted, might “ tend to raise the great mass of the people in com- 
fort, to promote agriculture, and to lessen” the competition for land 
‘“‘ which had been a fruitful source of crime and misery.”’ Having 
referred to the correspondence which had arisen between her govern- 
ment and those of France and Spain respecting the marriage of the 
Infanta Luisa Fernanda to the Duke of Montpensier, her Majesty 
next dwelt on the extinction of the free state of Cracow, which act 
appeared to be “so manifest a violation of the treaty of Vienna, that”’ 
~her Majesty ‘‘commanded that a protest against”’ it ‘ should be 
delivered to the courts of Vienna, Petersburg, and Berlin, which 
were parties to it.’ Having stated “the fullest confidence in the 
maintenance of peace” with foreign powers, her Majesty glanced at 
the estimates which had been ordered to be prepared “ with a due 
regard to economy.” The preparation made “ for the establish- 
ment of local courts for the recovery of small debts’’ having been 
noticed, her Majesty recommended to the attention of Parliament 
‘‘ measures,” to be laid before it, ‘* for improving the health of towns.” 
Her Majesty then gave utterance to her gratitude for the blessings 
so often vouchsafed to this nation by a oh sok aii Providence, 
and concluded by confiding to the care of Parliament the important 
matters submitted to its deliberative wisdom. 
Lord Hatherton moved and Lord Carew seconded the address in 
answer to the speech from the throne, which was agreed to without 

amendment. 
(Commons.) Theaddress was oron by Mr. C, Howard, seconded 
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by Mr. Ricardo, and, after a protracted debate, carried without 
amendment. 
(Commons.) On the House proceeding to vote the ses- 
Jan, sional orders, Mr. Ewart moved that Committees on all 
20. private Billsshould consist of five members nowise interested 
in the question submitted to their consideration, which was 
lost on a division by a majority of 103 to 36. 
(Comuons.) The House having gone into Committee on the 
Jan, Corn Laws, Lord J. Russell proposed a resolution for suspend- 
1. ing the operation of the Corn Importation Act till the Ist of 
September, 1847. Theresolution was agreed to, and theStand- 
ing Orders having been suspended, leave was given to bring in a Bill to 
carry out the object of the resolution. A resolution for suspending 
the operation of the navigation laws till Sept. 1, 1847, was also agreed 
to, and leave given for the immediate progress of the Bill. 
(Commons.) The Corn Importation and Navigation Acts 
Jan, Suspension Bills were severally read a second time. In 
22. Committee on the latter Mr. Mitchell moved an amendment 
on the second clause, which was lost by 188 over 50. In 
Committee on the Customs and Excise Acts the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposed resolutions for permitting the use of sugar in 
breweries and distilleries and for a reduction of the duty on rum, 
which were agreed to, and leave was given to bring in a Bill to effect 
these objects. The Corn Importation and Navigation Acts Suspension 
Bills were then severally read a third time and passed. 
Jan, (Lorps.) ‘The Corn Importation and Navigation Acts 
23. Suspension Bills were read a first time. 
. (Lorps.) The Standing Orders being suspended the Corn 
Jan, Importation and Navigation Acts Suspension Bills went 
25. through the remaining stages and passed. The Marquess ot 
Lansdowne entered into a statement regarding Ireland, 
similar to that made by Lord John Russell in the House of Commons. 
(Commons.) Lord J. Russell entering into the question of the 
state of Ireland, made astatement of what had occurred during the 
parliamentary recess, the employment of the people under the Pre- 
sentment Sessions and Labour Rate Acts, the evils and abuses resu!t- 
ing from this system, the departure made from the Labour Rate Act 
under the authority of the Lord Lieutenant, the vast numbers now 
employed, the enormcus expenses incurred, and the inadequacy of all 
the means adopted to relieve the increasing destitution. He then 
proceeded to state the government proposals, the formation of relief 
Committees with powers to administer funds arising from subscrip- 
tions and rates, government donations, the establishment of soup 
kitchens, and giving food to the destitute without exacting work in 
return, half the advances made by Government to be remitted as the 
instalments were paid in each succeeding year; the extension of 
time for the repayment of advances made to proprietors under the 
Lord Lieutenant's order from 10 to 22 years; and a new advance of 
50,000/. to landlords to furnish seed for sowing their lands. His 
lordship then drew attention to measures of a permanent nature con- | 
templated by Government; loans like those under the Drainage Act, 
repayable in 22 years, for other improvements on estates besides 
drainage; the amendment and consolidation of the Drainage Acts ; 
the expenditure of 1,000,000/. in reclaiming waste lands, the lands so 
reclaimed to be purchased from proprietors, and re-sold or let to 
tenants in portions of 25 or 50 acres each ; and a poor-law giving out- 
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door relief to the infirm and helpless, relicf to the able-bodied in the 
workhouse, or, when the house is fw, out of it, but in food only. 
Iiis lordship then alluded to other measures not yet matured, but to 
be introduced; a Bill to facilitate the sale of encumbered estates; a 
Bill to convert leascholds renewable for ever into freeholds; a Bill 
for the improvement of fisheries; and some further facilities for 
emigrants on their arrival in the British American Colonies. His 


‘lordship after some further remarks asked leave to bring in a Bill to 


render valid certain acts done under the authority of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and a Bill forthe improvement of private estates. A desultor 
debate ensued, after which leave was given to bring in the Bills. 
(Commons.) Mr Fielden obtained leave to bring in a 
Jan. Bill to limit the hours of labour of young persons and 
26. females in factories, toten hours aday. <A Bill to suspend 
the duties on the importation of buckwheat, maize, rice, &c. 
was read a second time. 
(Commons.) Mr. Ferrand moved for a Select Committee 

Jan. to inquire into the conduct of the Poor Law Commissioners, 

28. and in doing so mide an attack on Sir J. Graham, who re- 

plied; Mr. D’Isracli, Mr. Roebuck, Lord J. Russell, and 

others having addressed the House, the motion was withdrawn. 
(Commons.) Lord J. Russell stated the order in which he 
Jan. should proceed with his Irish measures. The Chelsea 
29. Pensioners’ Poundage, the Distilling from Sugar, and the 
Buckwheat, &c. Importation Bills, were read a second time. 
(Commons.) On the order of the day for the second reading 
Feb, of the Irish Labouring Poor Lill, a debate arose in which, 
1. Mr. B. Osborne, Mr. S. O’Brien, Mr. Roebuck, who made a 
smart attack on the Irish landlords, Lord Bernard, Sir R. 

Inglis and Mr. Hume took part. The debate was adjourned. 

Feb Cont) On the motion of the Duke of Richmond the 
9. Select Committee on entailed estates was reappointed. The 

-“* Buckwheat, &c. Importation Bill was read a first time. 

(Commons.) Sir F. Thesiger informed the House that the Court of 
Exchequer Chamber had that day reversed the decision of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench in the case of ‘‘ Howard against the Serjeant-at- 
Arms.’ ‘The adjourned debate on Irish Labouring Poor Bill was 
then resumed, and after a further debate the Bill was read a second 
time without a division, as were also the Destitute Persons and the 
Poor Relief Bills, both of which related to Ireland. 

On the motion of Mr. Strutt resolutions were adopted 

Feb, having reference to the proceedings to be observed with re- 

3. spect to the progress of railway Bills, and a classification 
Committee consisting of five members was appointed. The 
Chelsea Pensioners’ Poundage Bill was read a third time. 
Feb. (Lorpvs.) The Chelsea Pensioners’ Poundage Abolition Bill 
4. was read a first time. 

(Commons.) Lord G. Bentinck moved for leave to bring in a Bill 
to facilitate the employment of the people by the encouragement of 
railways in Ireland. His lordship in a very lucid speech stated his 
proposal, which was to promote the simultaneous completion of all 
the Irish railways for which acts had been obtained, by a government 
loan of 16,000,000/., the remainder of the requisite sum, 8,000,000/., 
being supplied by private capital: the motion was seconded by Mr. 
Hudson. Lord J, Russell would not oppose the introduction of the 
Bill, but intimated that the Bill was one which the Government would 
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not be warranted in permitting to proceed further. Captain Osborne 
approved ofthe Bill. Mr. Roebuck blamed Lord J. Russell for suffer- 
ing the Bill to be introduced atvall, and stated that the measure was 
nothing less than taking advantage of the present distress in Ireland 
to throw the burdens of the Irish landlords on the people of England. 
A desultory debate followed, after which leave was given to bring in 
the Bill. In committee on the Destitute Persons (Ireland) Bill, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved a resolution for the advance of 
300,000/, for the purpose of giving effect to the Bill, which was 


agreed to. 
er The Marquess of Lansdowne in laying on the 
Feb, table the minutes lately adopted by the Committee of the 
5. Privy Council announced the views of the Gevernment on 
the Education question. Lord Brougham, the Archbishop 


_ of Canterbury, the Bishops of London and St. Asaph, generally ap- 


proved of the plan. The Earl of Winchelsea wished for a system of 
national education in direct connexion with the established church. 
(Commons.) Mr. Stafford O’Brien brought forward a motion for 
the establishment of smaller territorial divisions in Ireland for the 
purpose of rating for the relief of the poor. Mr. Labouchere opposed 
the motion, which after some discussion fell to the ground. The 
House then went into Committee on the Destitute Persons (Ireland) 
Bill: Mr. W. S. O’Brien moved an amendment on clause 3, which 
was negatived by 128 to 32. The succeeding clauses up to 12 were 
then agreed to. 
Feb, (Lorps.) The Chelsea Pensioners’ Poundage Bill was 
8. read a second time, and the Buckwheat, &c. Bill committed. 
(Commons.) On the question for going into Committee on the 


Destitute Persons Bill a debate took place on the conduct of Irish 


landlords, after which the remaining clauses of the Bill were adopted 
with some amendments ; the Brewing and Distilling from Sugar Bills 
also went through Committee. The Customs Duties Bill was read a 
second time. 

Feb (Lorps.) The Chelsea Pensioners’ Poundage Bill went 

* through Committee. The Buckwheat, &c. Importation Bill 
* was read a third time. 

(Commons.) Mr. Ricardo moved for a Select Committee on the | 
Navigation Laws, and proceeded to demonstrate by facts and statis- 
tics that the operation of these laws was oppressive and unjust, and 
that they were inefficient to afford that protection which they affected 
to secure. Mr. Hume having seconded the motion, Mr. M. Gibson 
on the part of Government assented to the Committee: Mr. Liddell 
opposed the motion and implored the House not, in obedience to the 
wide-spread theories of free trade, to abandon those advantages 
** which had so long made us the envy and admiration of the world.” 
A long discussion followed, after which the motion went to a division 
and was affirmed by 155 to 61. Mr. Watson obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill to repeal certain penal Acts against Roman Catholics. Mr. 
Pusey brought in a Bill for the Improvement of Agricultural ‘l'enant 
Right. The Destitute Poor Bill, and the Brewing from Sugar Bill, 
were reported. 

(Commons.) Mr. Fielden moved the second reading of 

Feb, the Ten Hours (Factories) Bill: Mr. Hume moved and Dr. 

10. Bowring seconded an amendment that the Bill be read a 

second time that day six months; Mr. Mark Phillips, Mr. 
Bright, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, supported the amendment ; 
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Sir G. Grey, Mr. Bankes, the Marquess of Granby, Mr. P. Howard, 
Mr, Muntz, Lord J. Manners and Lord J. Russell, supported the Bill. 
The debate was adjourned. 

Feb, (Lorps.) The Chelsea Pensioners’ Poundage Abolition 

11. Bill was read a third time. 

(Commons.) Mr. Aglionby obtained leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Commons’ Inclosure Act. Mr. Strutt in a long explanatory 
speech obtained leave to bring in a Bill to regulate the proceedings 
of the Railway Commissioners and amend the laws relating to rail- 
ways. On Lord J. Russell moving the order of the day an animated 
discussion arose on the time of proceeding with Lord G. Bentinck’s 
Railway Bill: Mr. 8. O’Brien, Mr. F. Shaw, and other members of 
the Irish party urged the postponement of the measure; Lord J. 
Russell urged proceeding immediately with the Bill, intimating that 
the existence of the ministry depended on the decision of the house 
respecting it. Lord G. Bentinck acceded to Lord J. Russell’s re- 
quest, and it was agreed to proceed with the Bill at the next sitting. 
The Brewing from Sugar Bill was read a third time. The Distilling 
from Sugar Bill was reported. 

Feb. (Lorps.) The Brewing from Sugar and the Destitute 

12. Persons (Ireland) Bills were read a first time. 

(Commons.) The Destitute Persons and the Distilling from Sugar 
Bills were read a third time. After some routine business the House 
proceeded to the second reading of the Railways (Ireland) Bill, the 
speakers in favour of the motion being Mr. Stuart, Sir J. Tyrell, 
Lord Bernard, Mr. Chaplin, and Mr. Hudson; those against it, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who moved the second reading that day 
six months, Mr. H. J. Baillie, Mr. F. Baring, Mr. D. Browne, Sir C. 
Napier, and Mr. Goulburn. The debate was adjourned. 

(Lorps.) The Distilling from Sugar Bill was read a first 

Feb, time. The Marquess of Lansdowne moved the second read- 

15. ing of the Destitute Persons Bill, which led to a discussion 

in which Lord Brougham, the Earl of Lucan, Lord Stanley, 

and others took part; the Bill was then read a second time without 
a division. 

(Commons.) The adjourned debate on the Railways (Ireland) 
Bill was resumed by the Marquess of Granby, who was followed 
by Alderman Thompson, Mr, Newdegate, Mr. J. O’Connell, and Mr. 
D’Israeli, in favour of the second reading ; which was opposed by Mr. 
W. Brown, Col. Mure, Mr. F. French, Capt. Corry, Sir W. Clay, 
Mr. Shaw, and Sir W. Molesworth. The debate was again adjourned. 

Feb,”  CLorvs.) The Brewing and Distilling from Sugar Bills 

“* were read a second time. The Destitute Persons Bill was 
committed. 

(Commons.) The adjourned debate on the Railways (Ireland) was 
resumed by Mr. B. Osborne who supported the Bill, as did also Col. 
Conolly, Sir J. Walsh, Sir H. W. Barron; the speakers in opposition 
to the measure were Major Layard, Mr. V. Stuart, Sir R. Peel, Mr. 
Muntz, and Lord J. Russell who spoke after Lord G. Bentinck’s 
reply. The house then divided for the second reading 118, against it 
332, giving a majority for ministers of 214. _~ 

(Commons.) In a Committee of supply the sum of 

Feb, 18,310,700/7. was voted on account of outstanding exchequer 

17. bills. ‘The adjourned debate on the Factories Bill was re- 
sumed by Sir A, L. Hay, who was followed by Mr. Dennis- 
toun, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Trelawny, and Mr. Marsland, against the 
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Bill; Mr. Bernal, Mr. S. Crawford, Mr. Ferrand, Mr. P. Borthwick, 
Sir R. Inglis, Sir G. Strickland, and Mr. T. Duncombe, supported it; 
Mr. Escott moved the adjournmenfof the debate, which was negatived 
by 282 to 7. The House then divided, for the second reading 195, 
against it 87. 

(Lorps.) Lord Brougham, in presenting a petition from 

Feb. Liverpool for the amendment of the criminal law, entered into 

18. adetailed statement of the statistics ofcrime and punishment, 

and concluded by stating that he should at an early day move 
for the oo of a Committee on the subject; the Duke of 
Richmond having addressed the house in approval of inquiry, Earl 
Grey stated that a bill would be brought in by the Home Secretary to 
reform the system ef prison discipline; with regard to the subject of 
transportation, his lordship stated that after full consideration it was 
desirable to put an end almost altogether to that description of 
punishment. 
(Lorps.) On the order of the day for the committal of | 
‘eb, the Brewing and Distilling from Sugar Bills, Lord Stanley 
19. moved as an amendment, that the Distilling Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee up stairs, which on a division was lost 
by 35 to 27. 

(Commons.) The City of London Small Debts Bill was read a 
second time. Mr. Hawes in answer to Mr. Barkly, stated that the 
Government intended to establish communication between Africa and 
the West Indies for the purpose of facilitating the emigration of free 
labourers. ‘The Labouring Poor (Ireland) Bill went through Com- 
mittee. Lord J. Russell brought in a Bill for the appointment of a 
board for the supervision of the administration of the laws for the 
relief of the poor in Ireland. 

(Commons.) Mr. E. Ellice brought under notice of the 

Feb. Tiouse the alarming state of distress in the Highlands and 

22. Islands of Scotland. In a Committee of Ways and Means the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proceeded to make his financial 
statement. After adverting to the dearth and consequent distress in 
the west of Europe generally, and particularly in Ireland, he said that 
the finances of the country were never so well able to bear the extra- 
ordinary demands made upon them: the balances in the Exchequer 
for this year were 9,000,000/.; on the Customs duties there had been 
a considerable increase as compared with the preceding year ; and the 
same was the case with the Excise. He did not calculate on a con- 
tinuance of such favourable circumstances, and feared a return of 
financial derangement, calculated on grounds of periodicity, The 
trade and commerce of the country, however, were sound, and bank- 
ing affairs stood on a better footing ; and accordingly there was good 
reason to infer that any commercial reaction which might ensue would 
be less disastrous in its effects than those which occurred in 1825 and 
1836. The right hon. gentleman then went through the various items 
of revenue and expenditure, showing a total of 52,065,000/. for the 
former, and 51,576,000/. for the latter. —The sum required to meet the 
distress in Ireland he estimated at 10,000,000/.; of this, 2,000,000/. 
had been already advanced. He therefore proposed to borrow 
8,000,0007. on Exchequer bills, and to pay the interest out of the 
ordinary revenue of the country. A long debate followed, after 
which the resolution was agreed to. On the motion of Mr. Pusey, 
the Agricultural Tenant Right Bill was read a second time, and 
ordered to be referred to a Select Committee, 
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(Lorps.) The Marquess of Lansdowne moved the third 

Feb. reading of the Destitute Persons Bill. Lord Brougham ob- 

23. jected to the measure as a temptation to the Irish people to 

rely on British bounty. After a few remarks from the Mar- 
quess of Londonderry and Lord Beaumont, the Bill was read a third 
time and passed. 

(Commons.) In answer to a question from Mr. J. Collett, Lord J. 
Russell stated that it was intended to found a new bishopric for Man- 
chester, and three other new bishoprics, but that it was not intended 
to give the holders of these sees seats in the Upper House. Mr. T. Dun- 
combe moved for leave to bring in a Bill to repeal the rate-paying 
clauses of the Reform Act; the motion was opposed by Lord J. 
- Russell, and lost by a majority of 58 over 38. Sir J. Pakington ob- 

tained leave to bring in a Bill for the more speedy trial and punish- 

ment of juvenile offenders. Lord J. Manners obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill to alter and amend the laws relating to religious bequests. 

(Commons.) The Landed Property (Ireland) Advances 

Feb. Bill was reported; the Labouring Poor Bill was read a third 

24. time. Mr. Watson moved the second reading of the Roman 

Catholic Relief Bill. Sir R. Inglis moved an amendment; a 

long discussion followed; after which the second reading was carried 

by 102 to 99. | 
Feb (Commons.) Mr. 8S. Crawford brought in a Bill to secure 
05. the rights of occupying tenants in Ireland. The Poor Rates 
* (Ireland) Bill was read a second time. | 
(Commonxs.) On the motion for going into a Committce 
Feb, of Supply, Sir C. Napier addressed the House on the state of 
26. the Navy. Mr. Corry having replied, the House went into 
- Committee, when Mr. Ward brought forward the Navy 
Estimates. 
(Loxrps.) The Insolvency Courts Bill, the Custody of 
March Offenders Bill, and the Millbank, &¢c. Prisons Bill, were read 
1. a first time; the Labouring Poor Bill was read a second 
time. 
- (Commons.) After a discussion on Irish and Scotch distress, the 
TIouse went into a Committee of Ways and Means, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer announced that he had made arrangements 
for the loan of the 8,000,000/. voted on a previous night, and moved 
resolutions confirmatory of the same, which were agreed to. The 
House, on the motion of Lord J. Russell, went into Committee pro 
Jformé to introduce some clauses into the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill. 
The House having gone into a Committee of Supply, Mr. F. Maule 
moved the Army Estimates. The House having resumed, Sir G. Grey 
brought in a Bill to amend the Drainage Act. Mr. F. Maule brought 
in a Bill to limit the term of service in the army to ten years in the 
infantry and twelve in the cavalry. 
March .. CuORDs.) On the motion of the Duke of Richmond a 
“9 Select Committee was appointed to inquire into the operation 
* of the Poor Removal Act. 
(Commons.) On the order of the day for going into Com- 
March mittee on the Factories Bill, Mr. Escott moved as an amend- 
8. ment that the Bill be committed that day six months. He 
was followed by Mr. Beckett, who supported the original 
motion, as did also Mr. Brotherton, Sir G. Grey, Lord Morpeth, and 
Lord G, Bentinck. Mr, Ward, Sir J. Graham, Mr, M, Gibson, and 
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Sir R. Peel, supported the amendment. The House then divided— 
for going into Committee, 190; against it, 100. 
(Lorps.) Lord Ellenbofough moved for amended returns 
March respecting the trade and navigation of the empire in 1845, 
4, 1846, which were ordered. The Labouring Poor Bill went 
through Committee. 

(Commons.) Mr. Hume moved resolutions condemnatory of the 
conduct of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, in the annexation of Cracow, 
and pledging the House that the payment of the Russo-Dutch loan 
should be thenceforth suspended. Lord Sandon having seconded the 
motion, Lord J. Russell strongly condemned the conduct of the three 
powers in reference to the annexation, but felt bound to move the. 
previous question. The debate was then adjourned. The Factories 
Bill was committed pro formd, reported, and ordered to be recom- 
mitted on the 17th. 

(Lorps.) Earl Grey, in moving the second reading of 

March the Custody of Offenders and Prisons Bills, stated the views 

5. and intentions of the Government with respect to the punish- 
ment to be substituted for transportation, which it was pro- 
posed to abolish. The noble Earl entered into a historical review 
of the system of transportation as it had been carried out in New 
South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, and Norfolk Island. In lieu of 
transportation convicts henceforth should be employed on public 
works ; and in cases of good conduct the punishment would cease at 
the termination of half the period named in the judge’s sentence. 
During the latter portion of their punishment they should be allowed 
wages, so as to enable them to emigrate to Australia on obtaining 
their pardon, which could be obtained only on condition that they 
should not remain in England. Female convicts should be sent to 
Van Diemen’s Land as heretofore. Lord Brougham expressed his 
satisfaction at the statement of the noble Earl, but doubted the ex- 
pediency of abolishing deportation altogether as a punishment. Lord 
Stanley, though he admitted the abuses under the present system, 
thought the Government were adopting too summary and hasty a 
measure. Lord Denman rejoiced that the establishment at Norfolk 
Island was to be broken up, but looked upon this sweeping abolition 
of the punishment of transportation with the greatest possible dismay. 
The Duke of Richmond thought it would be better to diminish the , 
periods of transportation than to abolish the system altogether. Earl 
Grey having replied, the Bills were read a second time. 

(Commons.) The Insurance on Lives Bill was read a first time, the 
Drainage of Land, and Loan Bills asecond time, and the Consolidated 
Fund Bill a third time. In Committee of Supply Colonel Anson 
moved the Ordnance Estimates, after which the Navy Estimates were 
proceeded with. 

(Lorps.) In presenting a petition from Glasgow com- 

March plaining of the influx of Irish paupers, Lord Brougham made 

8. some remarks on the unfeeling conduct of certain Irish land- 

lords, which led to a discussion, after which the Custody of 

Offenders and the Prisons Bills were committed. The Labouring 
Poor Bill was read a third time. 

(Commons.) On the order of the day for going into Committee on 
the Landed Property (Ireland) Bill being read, Mr. Roebuck moved 
a resolution asserting that any plans for the relief of the Irish poor by 
means of loans on property would be unjust unless such property 
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were made subject to the same burdens as are imposed on property in 
Great Britain. After an animated discussion the motion was nega- 
tived by a majority of 121 over 26. The Bill then passed through 
Committee. 
March (Lorps.) The Prisons Bill was reported. The Custody 
9. of Offenders Bill was read a third time. 

(Commons.) Mr. Ewart moved for leave to bring in a Bill for the 
total abolition of the punishment of death. The motion went to a 
division, and was negatived by 81 to 41, Mr. M. Gibson brought in 
a Bill for the collection of Agricultural Statistics in England and 
Wales. Sir Henry Halford obtained leave to bring in a Bill toamend 
the laws relating to the Hosiery manufacture. . 

(Commons.) Mr. Ward brought in a Bill for consolidating 
March the Acts relating to Harbours, Docks, and Piers. The 
10. Drainage of Land Bill went through Committee, and was 
. reported with amendments. The report on the Landed Pro- 
perty Bill having been brought up, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

moved some additional clauses, which were agreed to. 
(Lorps.) Lord Brougham withdrew a Bill on Bankruptcy 
March and Insolvent law, previously brought in, for the purpose of 
11. introducing an amended Bill on the subject, which was read 

a first time. 

(Commons.) The Lords’ amendments to the Labouring Poor Bill 


were agreed to; The adjourned debate on the annexation of Cracow - 


was then resumed by Mr. M. Milnes. Lord G. Bentinck spoke at 
great length against Mr. Hume’s resolutions, and Sir R. Peel in 
favour of the course pursued by Government. The debate was again 
adjourned. 
(Commons.) On the question for going into Committee on 
March the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill, Lord J. Russell stated at great 
12. length the latest proceedings of the Government in allevi- 
ation of the distress, called attention to the alarmingly rapid 
increase in the expenditure, which now amounted to 1,000,000/. a 
month, while the numbers employed had swelled to 708,288 on the 
27th of February ; and having explained the main provisions of the 
Bill, concluded by asking the House to go into Committee upon it. 
A protracted discussion followed, in which Mr. 8S, O’Brien, Mr. P. 
Scrope, Mr. Gregory, Mr. D. Browne, Capt. Bateson, Sir W. Moles- 
worth, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Ellice, and Sir B. Hall, took part. The debate 
was adjourned. The Custody of Offenders and Prisons Bills were 
read a first time. The on of Land Bill was reported, and the 
maximum of any one loan fixed at the sum of 10,000/., as proposed 
by Sir J. Graham. 
(Lorps.) The Consolidated Fund and Lean Bills were 


March committed. Lord Stanley, on presenting petitions from the — 


15. grand jury of the north riding of Tipperary, called attention 
to the sale of arms in Ireland, and to the subjects of emigra- 
tion and railways for that country. 

(Commons.) The Holyhead Harbour Bill was read a first time, 
the Drainage of Land Billa third time. The adjourned debate on 
the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill was resumed, and after another long 
discussion the House went into Committee pro forméd. 'The Earl of 
Lincoln obtained leave to bring in a Bill for facilitating the drainage 
of lands in Great Britain. 

March (Lorps.) The Consolidated Fund and Loan Bills were 

16. read a third time. 
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(Commons.) The Marine Mutiny Bill was read a second time, 
The adjourned debate on Mr. Hume’s resolutions relating to the an- 
nexation of Cracow was resumed, the speakers being Sir J. Walsh, 
Lord H. Vane, Mr. 8. Wortley, Mr. Christie, Mr. W.S. O’Brien, Mr. 
Escott, Mr. Smythe, Mr. D’Israeli (who argued that the extinction of 
the republic of Cracow was no violation of the treaty of Vienna), Lord 
Palmerston, and Mr. J. O'Connell. Mr. Hume then, considering 
that the debate vindicated his denunciations of the three powers, 
withdrew his resolutions. 

(Commons.) The order of the day for the committal of 
March the Factories Bill having been read, Mr. Dennistoun, in a 
17. speech condemnatory of the measure, moved the postpone- 
ment of the Committee. The motion, after a discussion, was 
withdrawn. The Ilouse then went into Committee on the Bill. On 
clause 42 a division took place, and the clause was affirmed by 144 to 
66. The other clauses were then agreed to. 
(Commons.) Mr. W. 8. O’Brien moved a resolution 
March asserting the expediency of imposing a tax on Irish absentee 
18. landlords, which went to a division and was negatived by 
70 to 19. Mr. O. Gore moved for a Seleet Committee on the 
necessity for the removal of Smithfield Market, which was agreed 
to. Leave was given to Lord Morpeth to bring in a Bill to conso- 
lidate the Acts relating to paving, draining, cleansing, lighting, and 
improving towns; to the Attorney-General to bring in a Bill to 
amend the laws relating to Junatic asylums; to Mr. P. Scrope to 
bring in a Bill to exempt the occupiers of small tenements from the 
payment of rates; and to Mr. Ward to bring in a Bill for the esta- 
blishment of naval prisons. 
(Commons.) The Lunatic Asylims Bill was read a first 
March time; the Indemnity, and Poor Relief Supervision (Ireland, 
19. No. 2) Bills asecond time. ‘The Ilouse having gone into 
Committee on the Irish Poor Relief Bill, clause 1 was, after 
some discussion, agreed to. On clause 2, which contained the prin- 
ciple of out-door relief, a division took place, and the clause was 
affirmed by 242 to 36. The House having resumed, the Custody of 
Offenders and Prisons Bills were read a second time. 
(Lorps.) ‘The Lord Chancellor brought in a Bill to faci- 
March litate the sale of Encumbered Estates in Ireland. Lord 
22. Brougham moved the second reading of the Bankruptcy and 
Insolvency Bill, which was agreed to. The Drainage of 
Lands (Ireland) Bill was also rcad a second time. 

(Commons.) In answer to Mr. W.S. O'Brien, Mr. Labouchere 
stated that the number of labourers on public works in Ireland was 
to be reduced by 29 per cent. a month after the 20th inst. Mr. F. 
Maule, in an explanatory speech, moved the second reading of the 
Army Service Bul, which, after some remarks from Sir I. Douglas, 
Col. Reid, Col. 'T. Wood, Col. Lindsay, and Col. Sibthorp, against 
the measure, and from Sir De Lacy Evans and Major Layard in 
favour of it, was agreed to. The House having gone into Committce 
on the Irish Poor Relief Bill, the clauses from 3 to 8 inclusive were 
agreed to. The Prisons and Custody of Offenders Bills were com- 
mitted pro formd, and the House adjourned. 

Lorps.) Lord Brougham brought the claims of the 
Spanish-bond holders under notice of the House, The 
Drainage of Lands Bill was committed, 
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(Commons.) On the motion of Mr. Romilly, a Bill for the better 
administration of Roman Catholic Charitable ‘Trusts was read a first 
time. On the motion of Lord Sandon, a Select Committee on the 
commerce with China was appointed. Mr. Labouchere obtained leave 
to bring in a Bill to continue the Fever Act (Ireland) of last session. 
The House went into Committee on the Irish Poor Relief Bill. On 
clause 10 being proposed, Mr. M.J. O'Connell moved an amendment, 
the object of which was to place the rating upon the unions at large 
instead of the electoral divisions. On a division the amendment was 
negatived by 120 to 25. Mr. Stafford O’Brien then moved the omis- 
sion of the clause, which was lost by 118 to 57. 

(Lorps.) The Drainage of Lands Bill was read a third 

March time. On the motion of Lord Stanley, the return of certain 

25. papers containing a refutation of the charges against Sir 
Eardley Wilmot was ordered. 

(Commons.) The House went into Committee on the Irish Poor 
Relief Bill. On clause 11, which provides for a large increase of 
ex officio guardians, being put, Mr. Hume moved its omission. A 
discussion followed, after which the House divided—for the amend- 
ment, 26; against it, 154. On the question that the clause stand 
‘ part of the Biil, another division took place, and the clause was re- 

tained by 133 to21, The clauses up to 17 were agreed to, and the 
House resumed. 
(Lorps.) Lord Monteagle made a powerful appeal to 
March their Lordships against the introduction of the principle of 
26. out-deor relief to the able-bodied poor of Ireland, and 
moved for a Select Committee to consider the subject. Lord 
Brougham, the Archbishop of Dublin, Earls Fitzwilliam, Mount- 
cashel, and Rosse, supported the motion ; which was opposed by Earl 
Grey, the Earls of Devon and St. Germans, and the Marquess of Clan- 
ricarde. The motion was negatived by 39 to 12. 

(Commoxs.) On the order of the day for going into Committee on 
the Customs Duties Bill being read, Lord G. Bentinck, in a long 
statistical speech, moved as an amendment that the Bill be referre 
to a Select Committee. The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed 
the motion. <A protracted discussion ensued, after which the House 
divided—for the amendment, 68; against it, 185. The Biil then 

assed through Committee. ‘The House went into Committee of 
Ways and Means, and subsequently into Committee of Supply. The 
Drainage of Lands (England) Bill, on the motion of Lord Lincoln, was 
read a second time. ‘The Sites for Prisons, the Stations of Soldiers 
during elections, and the Landed Property Improvement (Ireland) 
Bills, were read a first time. 
(Commons.) The House again went into Committee on 
March the Irish Poor Relief Bill. Mr. Gregory moved the inser- 
29. tion of a clause to the effect that no person occupying more 
than a quarter of an acre of land should be considered a des- 
titute poor person under this Bill, which was adopted by 117 to 7. 
Mr. W.S. O’Brien moved several clauses, which were severally put 
and negatived. Lord G. Bentinck moved the insertion of a clause 
enacting that no deduction should be made from the rent of rateable 
property for rates levied thereon after Jan. 1, 1849, which was lost by 
79 to 76. The other clauses having been agreed to, a day was fixed 
for receiving the report. Several Bills were advanced a stage. _ 
(Lorps.) The Marine Mutiny Bill was read a first time. 
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March The royal assent was given by commission to the Drainage 

30. of Lands (Ireland) Bill,.and to several private Bills. Earl 

Grey moved the adjournment for the Easter recess till the 

15th of April, and intimated that the House should then meet in the 
new House of Lords. 

(Commons.) Mr. Spooner brought in a Bill for the Suppression of 
Trading in Seduction. Lord Morpeth, in an elaborate speech, moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill for the Improvement of Health in Towns. 
The motion was agreed to. The Army Service Bill was committed 
pro forma, The Fever (Ireland) Bill passed through Committee. The 
Marine Mutiny Bill was read a third time; the Holyhead Harbour 
Bill a second time. ~ 

(Commons.) The Prisons (Ireland) and Troops during 

March Elections Bills were read a second time. The Customs 

31. Duties Bill was read athird time. The House went into 

Committee on the Army Service Bill; some clauses having 

been passed, the House resumed, and adjourned till April 12 for the 

Easter holidays. 

(Commons.) The House went into Committee on the 

- April Navy Estimates. ‘The Parliamentary Electors Bill was read _ 

- 12. a first time, the Exchequer Bill a second time. The Army 
Service Bill was reported. 

(Commons.) Mr. Walpole obtained leave to bring in a 

April Bill to amend the law for the Registration of Voters. The 

13. report on the Committee of Supply was brought up. The 
Fever (Ireland) Bill was read a third time. Mr. Hume ob- 
tained leave to bring in a Bill to amend an Act relating to the taxa- 
tion of private bills of costs. Mr. Christie obtained leave to bring in 
a Bill to remove doubts as to Quakers’ and Jews’ marriages. 
(Commons.) On the motion that Mr. Speaker leave the 
April chair for the House to go into Committee on the Roman 
14. Catholic Relief Bill, Sir R. Inglis moved the committal of 
the Bill that day six months; which was supported by Mr. 
Plumptre, Mr. Spooner, Mr. Finch, Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Goulburn, 
Mr. Law, and Mr. Estcourt. The speakers in favour of the Bill were 
the Earl of Arundel, Lord H. Vane, Mr. Sheil, Lord J. Manners, Sir 
J. Easthope, Mr. J. Collett, and Lord Sandon. Mr. Watson having 
replied, the House divided, and the amendment was carried by a ma- 
jority of 158 over 119. ‘ 
(Lorps.) The House met in the new palace. Lord 

April Brougham brought the Government plan of education under 

15. notice of the House. The Marquess of Lansdowne stated 
that the authorized version of the Holy Scriptures was to be 
used exclusively in the schools under the control of the Council. 

(Commons.) Lord Ingestre moved for a Select Committee on the 
recovery of the treasure and stores sunk in the frigate Thetis in 1830 : 
the motion was opposed by Government, and on a division rejected 
by 51 to 19. Mr. F. Maule moved the third reading of the Army 
Service Bill; Sir H. Douglas moved an amendment, which was 
negatived by 91 to 42. Several clauses were then struck out of the 
Bill, which was read a third time and passed. Lord J. Russell 
brought in a Bill for the suppression of vagrancy in Ireland. The 
Troops at Elections and the Prisons (Ireland) Bills were read a third 
time. 

April (Lorps.) The Army Service Bill was read a first time, 

16. the Mutiny Bill a second time. 
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Seis The question of the third reading of the Irish Poor 
Relief Bill led to further debate on the general condition and prospects 
of that country, after which the Bill was read a third time, as was 
also the Landed Property (Ireland) Bill. Mr. F. Maule brought in 
a Bill to amend’ the Acts relating to Chelsea and Greenwich out- 
pensioners. The Highways Act Amendment Bill was read a first 
time. 
(Lorps.) The Mutiny, Marine Mutiny, and Indemnity 
April Bills were committed. After a discussion on the exclusion 
19. of Roman Catholics from a share in the education grant, the 
Poor Relief and Landed Property (Ireland) Bills were read 
a first time. . 
(Commons.) Lord J. Russell, in dn elaborate speech, propounded 
the views of Government on the question of education, and moved 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of Supply. Mr. T. Dun- 
combe moved an amendment, which was seconded by Lord Duncan 
and supported by Mr. Roebuck; Mr. Macaulay and Sir R. Inglis 
supported the motion. The debate was adjourned. The Parliament- 
ary Electors and the Jews and Quakers’ Marriages Bills were read a 
second time. 
(Lorps.) The Mutiny Bill was read a third time and 
April passed. The Marjuess of Westmeath withdrew his Waste 
20. ands (Ireland) Bill, which stood for a second reading. The 
Fever (Ireland) Bill was read a second time. The Marine 
Mutiny, Indemnity, and Exchequer Bills, were read a third time. 
(Commons.) ‘The Vagrancy (Ireland) Bill was read a second time. 
Leave was given to Lord J. Russell to bring in a Bill to amend the 
Acts relating to the appointment of Ecclesiastical Commissioners in 
England; to Mr. Wakley to bring in Bills for the registration of 
Medicai Practitioners, and to amend the law relating to the practice 
of medicine. The adjourned debate on the Education Grant was 
resumed, continued to a late hour, and again adjourned. 
(Commons.) On the motion for agreeing to the report on 
April the Factories Bill a division took place, and the motion was 
21. carried by 104 against 46. Mr. Leader moved the addition 
of a clause, on which the House divided, for the clause 31, 
against it 94. The Naval Prisons Bill then passed through Committee. 


April (Lorps.) The Bankruptcy and Insolvency and the - 


22. Fever (Ireland) Bills passed through Committee. 


(Commons.) The Lord Advocate brought in a Bill to regulate the. 


Drainage of Land in Scotland. ‘The debate on the Education Grant 
was resumed, and after a long discussion the House divided on the 
original motion for going into Committee of Supply, which was 
carried by 372 against 47. - 
(Lorps.) The Earl of Clarendon moved the second reading 
April of the Customs Duties Bill, the objects of which he explained. 
23. After a few words from Lord Stanley, the Duke of Montrose 
moved that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee; the 
Earl of Eglinton seconded the amendment, which was supported by 
the Duke of Richmond, Lords Stanley and Monteagle; Lord Camp- 
bell and Earl Grey opposed it. The House divided, for the second 
reading 57, for the amendment 48, The Bill was then read a second 
time. 
(Commons.) The Highways Bill was read a second time; the 
Lunatic Asylum Bill was reported. On the question that the 
Speaker should leave the chair previous to the house going into Com- 
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mittee of Supply, Sir W. Clay moved that children, whose parents 
objected to the religion taught ir the State schools, should be allowed 
to share in the secular instruction given in such schools. A pro- 
tracted discussion followed, the Government opposing the proposition, 
which on division was negatived by 210 against 74. The House then 
went into Committee and the Education Grant of 100,000/. was agreed 
to. The House having resumed, Sir G. Grey brought in a Bill to 
amend the laws relating to the Removal of Poor Persons from 
England and Scotland. 

. (Lorps.) Earl Grey moved the second reading of the 
April Army Service Bill in a specch of great ability. Viscount 
26. Combermere moved the second reading that day six months ; 

the Duke of Wellington having fully considered the measure 
earnestly recommended their lordships to pass it. The Dukes of 
Richmond and Cleveland, Lords Stanley, Rosse, Hardwicke, and 
Brougham, supported the amendment. The Marquess of Lansdowne 
defended the Bill: Earl Grey having replied, the House divided, for 
the second reading 108, against it 94. 
(Commons.) On bringing up the report on the Education Grant, 
Sir W. Molesworth moved a resolution to enable Roman Catholics 
to participate in it, which after a long discussion was negatived by 
203 to 22. Mr. Ewart then moved a resolution which led to further 
discussion and was ultimately withdrawn. The report on the grant 
was then agreedto. In Committee on the Railways, Piers and Har- 
bours (Ireland) Bill, the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved that 
the sum of 620,000/. at 5 per cent. be advanced to three Irish railway 
companies; an animated discussion followed and the debate was 
adjourned. The Lunatic Asylurs Bill was read a third time. 
April " angen The Encumbered Estates (Ireland) and Prisons 
27 Bills were read a second time, the Customs Duties a third 
time. 
(Commons.) Sir C. Napier brought in a Bill to amend the Sea- 
men’s Enlistment Act. Dr. Bowring submitted a motion for the 
adoption of a decimal system of coinage, which led to an interesting 
discussion, and was then withdrawn. 
(Commons.) On the order for resuming the adjourned 
_ April debate on the Juvenile Offenders Bill, Mr. Roebuck moved 
' 28. the second reading that day six months, which led toa debate. 
The second reading was carried by 75 to 23. The second 
reading of the Rating of ‘Tenements Bill was opposed by Sir G. Grey, 
and rejected by 89 to 71. 
(Lorps.) Lord Brougham called attention to the pres- 
April sure in the money market, which led to some remarks on 
29. the Bank Restriction Act. The Marquess of Lansdowne, in 
an able speech, moved the second reading of the Poor Relief 
(Ireland) Bill ; the Earl of Clancarty moved the second reading that 
day six months. ‘The Earl of St. Germans, the Marquess of Clanri- 
carde, and Lord Colchester, supported the Bill; Lord Monteagle, the 
Archbishop of Dublin, Lord Stanley, and Lord Brougham supported 
the amendment, which was withdrawn, and the second reading car- 
ried without a division, The Landed Property (Ireland) Bill was read 
a second time. .. 
(Commons.) The Constabulary in Towns and the Cemeteries Bills 
were read a second time. Mr. Hume moved for an inquiry into 


the state of the Navy since 1832, which was negatived by 66 
against 13. 
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(Lorns.) The Encumbered Estates Bill was reported. 
he Prisons (Ireland) and the Commons Inclosure (No. 2) 
Bills were read a third time. 

(Commons.) The debate onthe motion for going into a Committee 
of Supply for the purpose of making a grant to Irish Railways, &c. 
was resumed by Mr. Roebuck, who moved an amendment, which was 
negatived by 203 to 14. The House having gone into Committee, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer made a further statement in refe- 
rence to the vote proposed, which was supported by Mr. Cayley, Mr. 
Chaplin, Sir W. Clay, Mr. Muntz, Mr. M. J. O'Connell, Lord J. 
Russell, and Lord G. Bentinck; and opposed by Mr. Goulburn, Mr. 
Roebuck, and Sir Robert Peel, who spoke at great length against the 
vote and in defence of the Bank Restriction Act. On a division the 
vote was carried by 208 against 75. 

Man (Lorps.) The Army Service Bill was committed pro 

vn forma, for the purpose ‘of introducing some amendments. 

* The Encumbered Estates Bill was read a third time. 

(Commons.) On the motion for the third reading of the Factories 
Bill, Mr. Trelawny moved an amendment, which led to a debate. 
The third reading was then carried by 151 against 88. On the motion 
for going into Committee of Supply, Lord J. Manners moved for a 
return relating to the Greck loan, and in doing so called attention to 
the influence of France in the affairs of Greece Lord Palmerston 
opposed the motion, which was withdrawn. The House then went 
into Committee of Supply on the miscellaneous estimates. Sir G. 
Grey brought in a Bill to amend the Poor Law Act. 

(Lornps.) The Factories (‘Ten Hours) Bill was read a 
rst time. The Landed Property (Ireland) Bill passed 
through Commitice. 

(Commons.) Mr. M. J. O’Connell moved the second reading of 
the Dublin Improvement bill; the motion went to a division, and 
was negatived by 120 against 103. Lord Morpeth obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill to amend the Metropolitan Buildings Act. On the 
motion of Mr. Watson a Select Committee on the subject of fees in 
the Courts of Law and Equity was appointed. 

(Commons.) The Drainage of Lands (England) Bill 

May passed through Committee, The Registration of Voters 

5. Bill, on the motion of Mr. Walpole, was read a second time. 

Sir Hl. Halford moved the second reading of his Hosiery 
Manufacture Bill, the debate upon which was adjourned. 

(Lorps.) The Lunatic Asylums Bill was read a second 

May time. The House having gone into Committee on the Irish 

6. Poor Relief Bill, Lord Monteagle moved an amendment to 
the first clause, the object of which was to make the measure 
a temporary one. <A protracted and animated Ciscussion ensued, 
after which the amendment was carried by 63 against 50. Some 
further amendments having been proposed and withdrawn, on clause 
4 being put, Lord Stanley moved an amendment; but on a division 
the original clause was carried by 59 to 53. ‘The Chairman then re- 
ported progress, and obtained leave to sit again. : 

(Commons.) Sir W. Verner moved for returns relating to the sale 
of arms in Ireland, which were ordered. Mr. Bright moved for a 
Select Committee on the cultivation of cotton in India: the motion 
was assented to by Sir J. Hobhouse, and supported by Lord G. 
Bentinck, at the termination of whose speech the House was counted 
out, 
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(Lorps.) The Irish Poor Relief Bill was further consi- 

May dered in Committee. Their Lordships proceeded with the 

7. clauses up to clause 11, of which Lord Stanley moved the 

omission: the amendment was carried by 73 to 54. The 

clauses up to 15 being agreed to, the Earl of Wicklow moved the 

omission of clauses 15 aud 16, which provided for the rating of tithes. 

The Archbishop of Dublin having supported the motion, the clauses 

were omitted. The clauses up to 19 were then agreed to without 
amendment. 

(Commons.) The Van Diemen’s Land Company Bill was read a 
first time. The Poor Removal and the Savings Banks Annuities 
Bills were read a second time. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made a statement respecting the monetary condition of the country. 
The Punishment of Vagrants (Ireland) and the Poor Relief Supervi- 
sion Bills were committed. : 

(Lorps.) The Irish Poor Relief Bill was further consi- 

May dered in Committee; and all the remaining clauses being 

10. agreed to, Lord Stanley moved the introduction of a clause 

similar to that proposed by Lord G. Bentinck in the House 

of Commons. A protracted discussion followed, after which the 

amendment was withdrawn. The limitation clause, making the Act 

expire on the first of September, 1850, was then agreed to, and the 
Bill ordered to be reported with amendments. 

(Commons.) On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer entered into a further explanation 
of the existing state of the monetary condition of the country, and 
concluded by moving a resolution to the effect that upon payments of 
instalments of the eight millions loan made on or before the 18th: of 
June 5 per cent. discount should be allowed, but upon payments 
made after that day and before September 10 the discount should be 
4 percent. <A protracted discussion followed, after which the reso- 
lution was agreed to. The Encumbered Estates Bill was read a 
second time; the Drainage of Lands and the Naval Service Bills a 
third time. 

(Commons.) Mr. Bankes obtained leave to bring in a Bill. 

May to repeal the first clause of the Poor Removal Act. The 

11. Speaker put the question that the report on the loan resolu- 

tions be brought up; it was brought up, received, and a Bill 

founded on them ordered to be brought in without a word of 
discussion. 

(Commons.) Lord J. Manners moved the second reading 

May of the Pious and Charitable Trusts Bill, Sir G. Grey moved 

12. an amendment, which was carried by 166 against 20. Mr. 
Pusey withdrew the Agricultural Tenant Right Bill. On the 
question of bringing up the report on Mr. 8. Crawford’s Poor Rates 
(Ireland) Bill a division took place, and the motion was negatived by 
81 against 55, Mr. Spooner withdrew his Seduction and Prostitution 
Bill, in order to bring in an amended Bill. 
(Commons.) ‘The Loan Discount Bill was read a second 

May time, the Punishment of Vagrants (Ireland) and the Poor 

13. Removal Bills a third time. Mr. $. Wortley moved an ad- 
dress to the Crown on the law of marriage, which was agreed 

to. Sir H. W. Barron moved for a Select Committee on Irish Fish- 
eries, which was negatived by 73 against 22. Mr. Spooner moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to prevent Trading in Seduction: Mr. Hume 
opposed the motion, which on a division was affirmed by 57 against 11. 
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On the motion for the first reading of the Bill, Mr. C. Berkeley moved an 
amendment ; the House divided, but only 21 members being present, the 
House stood adjourned. 

(Lorvs.) The Report on the Irish Poor Relief Bill having 

May been brought up, the Marquess of Lansdowne moved that Lord 
_ 14. Monteagle’s amendment should be omitted. The motion, on a 

division, was carried by 54 against 42, and the Bill restored to its 
original permanency. Some other amendments having been proposed and 
negatived, the report was agreed to. 
. (Commons.) Lord J. Russell, in reply to Mr. Horsman, expressed his 
opinion that more formal diplomacy between the courts of Rome and Lon- 
don was desirable, but he did not think it safe to advise such a proceeding 
at present. On the motion for going into Committee on the Loan Discount 
Bill, the discussion was resumed by the Marquess of Granby and continued 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Henley: the debate was 
adjourned. 
(Lorps.) The Earl of Ellesmere moved the second reading of 
May the Factories (Ten Hours) Bill; the motion was seconded by 
17. Lord Feversham, and supported by the Bishops of London, Oxford, 
and St. David's, and Lord Wharncliffe: Lord Brougham moved 
an amendment, which was supported by Lords Clarendon and Ashburton. 
On a division, the second reading was carried by 56 against 11. 

(Commons.) Sir G. Grey moved the order of the day for the second 
reading of the Poor Law Administration Bill, Mr. Ferrand moved an 
amendment. Mr. Roebuck having replied to Mr. Ferrand, Mr. Bankes 
opposed the Bill, which was defended by Sir G. Grey. The debate was 
adjourned. Mr. Spooner moved the first reading of the Trading in Seduc- 
tion Bill, which led to three successive motions for adjournment; all of 
these were negatived by large majorities, but the progress of the Bill was 
postponed. 

(Lorps.) The Drainage of Lands and the County Buildings 

May Bills were read a second time. The House having gone into Com- 

18. mittee on the Army Service Bill, on clause 1 being proposed, the 

Earl of Lucan moved an amendment : the clause was retained by 

38 against 30. The other clauses were gone through, some amendments 
adopted, and the Bill reported. Earl Grey moved the third reading of the 
Irish Poor Relief Bill, which after a short debate was agreed to: some 
clauses were added to the Bill, which was then passed. 
_ (Commons.) In reply to a question from Mr. Hume, Lord J. Russell 
pronounced a eulogium of the late Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the Earl of 
Besborough. ‘The adjourned debate on the Poor Law Administration Bill 
was proceeded with and further adjourned. Several Bills were advanced 
a stage. 

May (Lorps.) The Clergy Offences, Naval Prisons, and Naval 

20. Service Bills, were read a second time. 

(Commons.) The Newfoundland Government Bill was read a first time, 
on the motion of Mr. Hawes. ‘The adjourned debate on the Poor Law Ad- 
ministration Bill was resumed, continued till a late period of the evening, 
and again adjourned. The other Bills on the table were advanced a stage. 

(Commons.) The adjourned debate on the Poor Law Admi- 

May _ nistration Bill was resumed by Mr. Borthwick, who spoke against 

21. the Bill, as did also Mr. Escott, Mr. Wakley, and Lord J. 

Manners: Mr. Miles, Mr. Villiers, and Sir J. Graham, supported 

the Bill. ‘The House then divided, and the second reading was affirmed by 

218 against 176. The Trading in Seduction Bill was read a first time. The 

Landed Property (Ireland) Improvement Bill was withdrawn. The other 
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Bills on the table were advanced a stage, and the House adjourned for the 
Whitsun holidays till the 28th. 
(Commons.) The Newfoundland Government, the Burgh 

May Police, and the Out-pensioners Bills were read a second time. 

28. The Loan Societies and Cemeteries Clauses Bills were reported. 

The remainder of the sitting was spent in Committee on the mis- 
cellaneous estimates, 
(Lorps.) The question of naming the Select Committee on 

May the Birmingham and Oxford Junction Railway Bill led to a dis- 

31. cussion and a division, when the appointment of the Committee 

was carried by 29 over 22. The Army Service Bill was read a 
third time. 

(Commons.) The subject of British interference in Portugal was brought 
under the notice of the House by Mr. B. Osborne and Lord G. Bentinck. 
Lord J. Russell withdrew the Ecclesiastical Commissioners Bill, and in 
answer to Mr. Collett stated that he intended to bring in a Bill to repeal the 
Act for uniting the sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, and to provide for the cre- 
ation of a Bishop of Manchester. The Speaker having pronounced that 
certain of the Lords’ amendments to the Irish Poor Relief Bill were infringe- 
ments of the privileges of the Commons, Lord J. Russell stated the reasons 
why he should not press the point of privilege, except in one case where the 
amended Bill empowered the appointment of the agent of a non-resident 
landlord as an ex officto guardian: the amendment was accordingly struck 
out. The other amendments, after some discussion, were affirmed, on a divi- 
sion, by 80 over 16. The Lords’ amendments to the Landed Property (Ire- 
land) Bill were then considered, and a Committee was appointed to confer 
with the Lords on the subject. In a Committee of Ways and Means, a 
further sum of 600,000/., on account of the Loan Fund, was voted for the 
relief of the destitution in Ireland. The Punishment of Vagrants (Ireland) 
Bill was read a third time. 

June (Lorps.) The Naval Prisons Bill passed through Committee. 

1. The Factories Bill was read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) The Earl of Lincoln moved an address to the Queen on 
the subject of colonization as a means of relieving Irish distress. The 
motion was opposed by Mr. Hawes and Mr. Vernon Smith, and supported 
by Mr. Gregory and Sir R. Peel; Lord J. Russell then having assented, 
the motion was agreed to. , 

(Commons.) In Committee on the Juvenile Offenders Bill, the 

June Attorney-General having objected to the clause relating to whip- 

2. ping offenders publicly, the proviso in that respect was struck out. 

Mr. Escott moved the omission of the clause, which was negatived 

by 55 to 7. On the clause which substitutes a fine for flogging in certain 

cases, Mr. Bodkin moved an amendment, which was lost by 30 against 27. 
The remaining clauses of the Bill were then agreed to. 

(Lorps.) On the motion of Lord Campbell, several bills 

June relating to the tenure of land in Scotland were read a second time, 

3. as were also the Poor Removal (England and Scotland), and the 
Poor Relief Supervision (Ireland) Bills. The Commons’ amend- 


_ ments upon the Lords’ amendments to the Poor Relief (Ireland) and the 


Landed Property (Ireland) Bills were agreed to. - 

(Commons.) Sir G. Grey, in an explanatory speech, moved the com- 
mittal of the Custody of Offenders and the Prisons Bills. Lord Mahon 
protested against the change proposed by the Government as fraught with 
ruin and national disaster. Sir W. Molesworth would support so much of 
the Government measure as tended to the abolition of transportation and the 
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introduction of a better mode of ieee After a few words from Mr. 
Bankes, the debate was adjourned. 

June ., (Lorns.) Lord Monteagle moved for a Select Committee on 

4 the subject of Irish emigration, which was agreed to. The Naval 

Prisons Bill was reported. 

(Commons.) The Loan Discount Bill was read athird time. The ad- 
journed debate on the subject of transportation and secondary punishment 
was resumed by Mr. Ewart, who concurred generally in the proposed mea- 
sure, as did also Mr. E. Denison. Mr. Hume opposed it. Mr. Hawes 
having replied, the debate was again adjourned. 

(Lorps.) The Poor Removal (England and Scotland) Bill 

June passed through Committee. On the motion of the Earl of 

7. Panton, the Scotch Representative Peers Bill was read a first 
time, 

(Commons.) Mr. Spooner brought forward the case of the late Sir E. 
Wilmot, arising out of the charges against him at the Colonial Office, which 
resulted in his recal from the office of Governor of Van Diemen’s Land. A 
long debate followed, during which Sir R. Peel, on the part of Mr. Glad- 
stone, stated that the charges against Sir E, Wilmot were totally and en- 
tirely false. 

(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated the pur- 

June port of the resolutions agreed to by the Committee on Railway 

9. ills, and moved their adoption. Sir H. Halford moved the ad- 
~ journment of the debate, as interfering with the arrangement by 
which Wednesdays had been set apart for business conducted by private 
members : the amendment was agreed to without division. After a short 
debate on the subject of British intervention in Portugal, Sir H. Halford 
moved the second reading of the Hosiery Manufacture Bill; Mr. Gibson 
opposed it. On a division the Bill was lost by a majority of 77 over 57. 
The Seduction and Prostitution Suppression Bill was read a second time. 
(Lorps.) The Marquess of Lansdowne moved the second read- 

June ing of the Bishopric of Manchester Bill, of which he explained 

10. the object. Lord Monteagle objected to the creation of a body of 

bishops without seats in Parliament. After a debate, in which 

Lord Stanley, Earl Fitzwillia,, the Bishops of Salisbury, Oxford, and 

Bangor, and Earl Powis joined, the Bill was read a second time. The 

Archbishop of Dublin brought in a Bill for the re-establishment of bishops 
in the suppressed sees in Ireland. 

(Commons.) The adjourned debate on the resolutions of the Railway 
Bills Committee was resumed at 12 o’clock, and the resolutions were 
affirmed. In the evening sitting the adjourned debate on the Prisons and 
Custody of Offenders Bills was resumed, and, after a long discussion, the 
House divided—for going into Committee, 124; against it, 76. On the 
motion of Lord J. Russell, leave was given to bring in Bills for the further 
suspension of the Corn and Navigation laws till the Ist of March, 1848. The 
Lords’ amendments to the Lunatic Asylums Bill were pronounced by the 
Attorney-General to be an interference with the privileges of the House ; he 
accordingly moved that they be considered that day six months, and obtained 
leave to bring in a new Bill. Sir W. Somerville brought ina Bill to amend 
the Tithe Commutation Acts in England and Wales. 

(Lorps.) The Bishop of Exeter moved a resolution that per- 

June sons in holy orders not exercising ecclesiastical functions ought not 

11, to be ineligible to the office of schoolmasters in schools receiving 

aid from the parliamentary grant. The Marquess of Lansdowne 

having moved the previous question, the motion was withdrawn. 
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(Commons.) Mr. Hume brought the subject of British interference in 
Portugal under notice of the House, and concluded by moving a resolution 
condemnatory of armed interference between the political parties of that 
country, Mr. B. Osborne having seconded the motion, a debate followed, 
which,was adjourned, 
(Commons.) The adjourned debate on British interference in 
June Portugal was resumed by Mr. P. Borthwick, who was followed 
14, in opposition to the Government by Lords J. Manners and G. 
Bentinck, Mr. Christie and Mr. Macaulay spoke in favour of 
interference, as did also Mr. IT. Duncombe, who moved as an amendment 
to Mr. Hume’s motion a resolution for securing to the people of Portugal 
the enjoyment of their constitutional rights and privileges. The debate-was 
again adjourned. 
(Lorps.) Lord Stanley made a motion condemnatory of armed 
June interference in Portugal. The course taken by Government was 
15. defended by the Marquess of Lansdowne, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lords St. Germans and Granville. Lord Beaumont regretted the 
interference, but would vote against the motion, which on a division was 
defeated by 66 against 47. . 

(Commons.) Lord J. Russell stated his readiness to concur in Mr. Dun- 
combe’s amendment to Mr. Hume’s motion. The adjourned debate was 
resumed by Sir De Lacy Evans, who spoke in favour of interference. Sir 
R. Peel followed in a powerful speech, in which he advocated intervention 
as a means of maintaining the ancient monarchy of Portugal, and of ensuring 
in it the existence and continuance of constitutional government. Dr. Bow- 
ring was proceeding to address the House, when, on the motion of Mr. New- 
degate, it was counted it. 

(Commons.) Mr. Hume and Mr. T. Duncombe expressed 
June their intentions of not proceeding further with their motions on 
16. the subject of the armed interference with Portugal. ‘The debate 
on Mr. 8. Crawford’s motion for the second reading of the 
Tenants (Ireland) Bill, which had been adjourned fromthe 28th of April, 
was resumed, and after a discussion the Bill was lost, the numbers being 
for the second reading 25, against it 112. 
(Lorps.) Lord Lyndhurst moved that the Committee on the 
June Birmingham and Oxford Railway Bill and Petitions, which had 
17. declined proceeding further with the matter, be directed to con- 
tinue the inquiry. Lo:d Redesdale moved an amendment. After 
some discussion Lord Lyndhurst’s motion was negatived by 28 to 22. 

(Commons.) On the question for going into Committee on the Poor 
Laws Administration Bill, Mr. G. Bankes moved an amendment. A lively 
discussion followed, after which the amendment was put and negatived 
without division. ‘The House then went into Committee. The clauses up 
to 11 having been agreed to, Mr. Henley moved the omission of part of 
clause 12: on a division the clause was retained by 65 over 23. The clauses 
up to 24 having passed, Mr. P. Borthwick moved an amendment on clause 
25, to the effect of reducing the duration of the Act from five years to three, 
which was negatived by 76 to 43. 

June _ (Lorns.) The Juvenile Offenders Bill passed through Com- 

1g, mittee. The Baths and Washhouses Bill was read a second 
‘time. 

(Commons.) After a preliminary discussion on the business of the House, 
the order of the day was read for going into Committee on the Health of 
Towns Bill. Col. Sibthorp moved the committal of the Bill that day six 
months. A long debate arose, after which the House divided—for going 
into Committee, 191 ; against, 50. 
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June —- (Lorps.) ~The Archbishop of Dublin withdrew his Bill for the 
21. re-establishment of Bishops in the suppressed sees in Ireland. 
(Commons.) Mr. Strutt explained the objects of his Railways Bill, and 
he reasons which induced bim to withdraw it. Mr. Wakley withdrew his 
Medical Registration Bill. , 
June (Lorns.) ‘The Bishopric of Manchester Bill passed through 
99 Committee, an amendment on the 2nd clause, preposed by Lord 
* — Redesdale, having been negatived by 44 to 14. 
(Commons.) The House went into Committee pro formd on 

June the Encumbered Estates (Ireland) Bill: some amendments were 

23. introduced, and the amended Bill was ordered to be printed. The 

Seduction and Prostitution Suppression Bill passed through Com- 
mittee. On the question that the Bill.be reported with amendments to the 
House, Mr. C. Berkeley moved an amendment, which was rejected by 81 
to 26. Mr. G. Bankes moved the second reading of the Poor Removal Act 
Amendment Bill, which was negatived by 105 to 102. 

(Commons.) Sir G. Grey moved the third reading of the 

June Poor Law Administration Bill. Mr. Wakley moved an amend- 

24. ment, which was seconded by Mr. Ferrand. Ona division, the 

third reading was carried by 105 to 35. Mr. Borthwick proposed 
a clause to prevent the separation of husband and wife when they are above 
sixty years of age, which was carried against ministers by 70 to 55. The 
Bill was then read a third time. 

Foe (Lorvs.) The royal assent was given by commission to a 

95, great number of Bills. On the motion of the Earl of Roseberry, 

* the Scotch Peers Qualification Bill was read a second time. 

(Commons.) In Committee on the Highways Bill, Mr. Buck moved as 
an amendment on clause 4 that the executive authority under the Bill be 
vested in the Justices of the Peace, and not in Commissioners, which was 
carried by 50 to 48: Sir G. Grey then withdrew the Bill. Lord Ingestre 
moved for a Committee to investigate Capt. Warner’s inventions : after some 
discussion the motion was withdrawn. Mr, Hume in an explanatory speech 
moved for papers relating to the case of the Rajah of Sattara, which pro- 
duced a vehement reply from Sir J. Hobhouse. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer obtained leave to bring in several Bills, among which was one 
for the recovery of the public money advanced for employing the Irish poor. 

June — (Lorps.) The Bishopric of Manchester Bill was read a third 

28. time. Several other Bills were advanced a stage. 

(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer having moved the 
second reading of the Irish Railway Bill, by which it was proposed to lend 
600,000/. to several Railway companies, Sir W. Molesworth moved the 
second reading that day three months. ‘The motion having been seconded 
by Mr. Williams, a long debate followed, after which the House divided, 
and the second reading was carried by 175 to 62. The other Bills on the 
table were advanced a stage. . 

om (Lonps.) ‘The Poor Law Administration Bill was read a 

99 second time. ‘The Baths and Washhouses Bill went through 

* Committee. 

(Commons.) Sir D. Norreys brought under the notice of the 

June House the third report of the Irish Relief Commissioners. The 
30. Seduction and Prostitution Suppression Bill was reported. The 
remainder of the sitting was occupied with a conversation on the 

subject of the Wellington Statue. 

(Lorps.) The Scotch Peers Qualification Bill was reported. 

July The Baths and Washhouses and the Juvenile Offenders Bills 

1. —_-were read a third time. Several other Bills were advanced a stage. 
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(Commons.) On the order of the day for the committal of the Health of 
Towns Bill, Mr. G. Palmer moved its committal that day three months. 
Col. Sibthorp having seconded the*amendment, a debate followed, after 
which the original motion was carried by 117 to 26. The House then went 
into Committee. On clause 1 being proposed Mr. Henley moved its omission, 
objecting to the principle of centralization contained in the Bill. A desul- 
tory debate followed, after which the clause was retained by 100 to 28. 
The clauses up to 6 were agreed to. On clause 7, a division took place, 
and the clause was retained by 103 to 54. The chairman then reported 
progress. Mr. M. Gibson obtained leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
Law of Copyright in order to extend the protection of copyright to the 
colonies. 

(Lorps.) The Scotch Peers Qualification Bill was read a third 

July time. In Committee on the Poor Law Administration Bill, the 

2. ° clauses up to 9 were agreed to. Lord myreny objected to clause 

10, which made the employment under the late law to cease im- 

mediately. Earl Grey defended the clause. - Lord Redesdale supporting 

the view of Lord Stanley moved an amendment, on which their lordships 

divided, and the clause was retained by 16 to 14. The remaining clauses 

of the Bill were then agreed to, except clause 23 (Mr. Borthwick’s) which 
was struck out without discussion. 

(Commons.) Lord J. Russell moved the second reading of the Naviga- 
tion Laws Suspension (No. 2) Bill. Lord G. Bentinck moved the second 
reading that day three months. Lord J. Russell and several other members 
having addressed the House, the amendment was withdrawn and the Bill 
read a second time. The Custody of Offenders Bill passed through Com- 
mittee. The Stock in Trade Exemption Bill was read a second time. In 
Committee on the Health of Towns Bill, clauses 12 and 13 were affirmed 
by large majorities. The other clauses up to 16 inclusively were agreed 
to, and on the motion of Col. Sibthorp, it was agreed to report progress. 

(Commons.) The Health of Towns Bill was further con- 

July sidered in Committee. Clause 17 was postponed. Clauses 18 

5. and 19 were agreed to; the chairman then reported progress. 
Lord J. Russell withdrew the Encumbered Estates (Ireland), and 
the Prisons Bills. Mr. B. Osborne brought forward’a motion on the sub- 
ject of Portugal, which elicited an able reply from Lord Palmerston ; the 
motion was then withdrawn. Mr. Hume moved for a Select Committee to 
inquire into the charges against the Rajah of Sattara; the debate on this 
subject was adjourned. 
(Commons.) In Committee on the Health of Towns Bill, 

July clause 20 was agreed to. On clause 2], which referred to the 

6. election of commissioners, an amendment having been proposed 

by Capt. Pechell, the consideration of the clause and the amend-~ 

ment was postponed. Lord G. Bentinck made a motion on the subject of 
the unpaid Spanish bonds, which elicited a remarkable and significant 
speech from Lord Palmerston, and was then withdrawn. The adjourned 
debate on Mr. Hume’s motion was resumed by Sir J. Hobhouse, who 


opposed the motion, which after an animated discussion was negatived by 
44 to 23. 


(Commons.) The second reading of the Parliamentary Electors 
July Bill was moved by Sir De Lacy Evans, and negatived by 72 to 
7. 67. The Poor Removal Act Amendment (No. 2) Bill was read 
a second ttme. The House then considered the Lords’ amend- 

ments to the Juvenile Offenders Bill, which it was agreed to dissent from. 
(Commons.) Lord J. Russell withdrew the Health of Towns, 
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July and the Parliamentary Electors Bills. The Compensation for 
8. Damages (Ireland) Bill passed through Committee, as did also 
the Polling at Elections (Ireland) Bill. The order of the day for 
the second reading of the New Zealand Bill was read and discharged, and 
a new Bill brought in and read a first time on the motion of Mr. Hawes. 
On the order of the day for going into Committee on the Destitute Persons 
(ireland) Bill, the Chancellor of the Exchequer in a lucid statement of the 
expenditure for the relief of the Irish, moved for a further grant of 300,000/. 
on loan for Public Works, which was agreed to: the house having subse- 
quently gone into Committee on the Public Works (Drainage) Bill, a resolu- 
tion was agreed to, the object of which was to remit one-half of the amount 
already expended by the Board of Public Works, by the establishment of 
soup-kitchens, and by the relief commissioners, amounting to 4,380,000/. 
(Lorps.) On the motion of Lord Brougham a Committee 
July was appointed to inquire into the mode in which their lordships 
_ 9. received messages from the Commons. Lord Roden called the 
attention of the House to the third report of the Irish Relief 
Commissioners. The Bills on the table were advanced a stage. 
(Commons.) Sir D. Norreys moved for the names and residences of the 
parties referred to in the third report of the Irish Relief Commissioners, 
pero was negatived by 80 to 19. The House then went into a Committee 
of Supply. 
“a (ona) On the motion of Lord Brougham the resolutions of 
July the Select Committee appointed to inquire into the manner of re- 


12. ceiving messages from the Commons were agreed to. The Bishop | 


of London withdrew the Clergy Offences Bill. Lord Brougham 
submitted resolutions to prevent bribery and corruption at elections; the 
Marquess of Lansdowne having moved the previous question, the resolutions 
were withdrawn. 

(Commons.) The Herring Fisheries (Scotland) Bill was read a third 
time. A Select Committee was appointed to consider the Lords’ resolutions 
respecting the mode of receiving messages from the House of Commons, 
the purport of which wasthat the Lords would receive several Bills together, 
instead of receiving each Bill separately as heretofore, and that they would 
allow Bills to be brought up by 5 members instead of 8. The New Zealand 
(No. 2) Bill was read a second time. The Bankruptcy and Insolvency 
Bill passed through Committee, as did also the Trust Moneys Investment Bill. 

(Lorps.) The Bishop of Norwich moved the third reading of 

July the Seduction and Prostitution Suppression Bill ; Lords Brougham, 

13. . Denman and Campbell recommended the withdrawal of the Bill, 
, which was assented to. The Militia Ballot Suspension Bill was 
read a third time and passed. The Poor Relief Supervision (Ireland) Bill 
went through Committee. The Compensation for Damages (Ireland) and 
the Drainage of Land Bills were read a third time. 

(Commons.) The reports of the Committees of Supply, and Ways and 
Means, were brought up and agreed to, and Jeave was given to bring ina 
Bill founded thereon. The second reading of the Bishopric of Manchester 
Bill was moved by Lord J. Russell, who explained its objects. Sir R. 
Inglis supported the Bill. Mr. Horsman moved an amendment, which being 
seconded by Mr. J. Collett, a debate followed, after which the amendment 
was withdrawn. Mr. Hume moved the second reading that day three months,. 
which was seconded by Mr. Wakley: after a short debate the House divided, 
and the second reading was carried by 124to 15. Mr. Bodkin’s Poor Re- 
moval Bill, which stood for a second reading, was rejected by 44 to 5. 
The Poor Removal Act Amendment (No. 2) Bill was read a third time. 
_ The resolutions of the Messages Committee were agreed to. 
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(Commons.) The second reading of the Prevention of Acci- 

July dents in Collieries Bill, moved by Mr. T. Duncombe, was nega- 

14. tived by 56to 23. Sir D8 Lacy Evans moved the second reading 

of the Parliamentary Electors Bill. Mr. Cripps moved an amend- 

ment, on which the House having divided equally, 54 for and 54 against, 

the Speaker gave his casting vote against the amendment. The House 

divided again on the second reading, which was negatived by 53 to 52, 

The Destitute Persons (Ireland) Bill was read a third time, as was also the 
Copyright (Colonies) Bill. , 

(Lorvs.) The Poor Relief Supervision (Ireland) Bill was 

July read a third time and passed, anda clause added requiring the 

15. Commissioners to report annually to both Youses of Parliament. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne moved a tb.d reading of the Poor 
Law Administration Bill. Lord Brougham opposed the motion, resting his 
objections on the manner in which it was proposed to pay the chief officer, 
and on that provision of the Bill: which authorised the removal from office 
of Mr. Chadwick and Mr. Nicholls, and concluded by moving the third 
reading that day six months. The Bishop of London and the Earl of 
Ellenborough expressed in strong terms the high sense they entertained of 
Mr. Chadwick’s services. The Marquess of Lansdowne defended the Bill: 
their lordships then divided, and the third reading was carried by 33 to 10. 

(Commons.) On the motion for going into Committee on the Bishopric 
of Manchester Bill, Mr. Hume moved that the Committee be postponed for 
a week: Mr. M. Phillips seconded the motion. A protracted discussion 
followed, during which Sir J. Graham in a remarkable speech stated that 
he should vote for going into Committee, but was determined to oppose any 
increase of the number of bishops beyond the addition of one for Manchester. 
On a division the amendment was negatived by 138 to 20. Mr. T. Dun- 
combe moved the adjournment of the debate, which was agréed to. Several 
other Bills were advanced a stage. 

July (Lorps). The Muscle Fisheries (Scotland) Bill passed through 

16. Committee, as did also the Drainage of Land (Scotland) Bill. 

(Commons.) The adjourned debate on the Bishopric of Manchester Bill 
was resumed by Mr. Hume, who again moved the postponement of the Bill ; 
the motion was negatived by 63 to 18. The House then went into Com- 
mittee. On the preamble being read, which was taken first contrary to the 
usual course, Sir J. Graham moved the omission of the words having 
reference to additional bishoprics beyond that of Manchester. Ona division 
the amendment was negatived by 132 to 33. Various other motions were 
made for impeding the Bill, all of which were negatived. The House at 
Jeneth resumed. 

July (Lorps.) The Consolidated Fund, the Commons Inclosure, and 

17. several other Bills were read a first time. 

(Commons.) ‘The Consolidated Fund Bill was read a third time and 
passed. The Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction Amendment Bill passed through 
Committee. 

(Commons.) On the order of the day for going into Committee 

July on the Bishopric of Manchester Bill, Mr. Escott moved an amend- 

19. ment, which was subsequently withdrawn. The House having gone 

into Committee, Mr. M. Phillips moved the omission of the words 
“* forthwith establishing a bishopric of Manchester” from the preamble of the 
Bill; the motion was negatived by 86 to 14, Mr. V. Smith then moved 
the omission of that part of the preamble which pledged the House to the 
creation of three additional bishops. ‘his proposition was agréed to by 
Lord J. Russell, and the preamble as amended passed. On clause la 
division took place, and the clause was retained by 128 to 15. Mr. J. 8S, 
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Wortley moved the omission of clause 2, which was negatived by 111 to 
54. The clauses 3 and 4 were omitted on the motion of Lord John Russell. 
Clause 5 being agreed to, the House resumed. The Lords’ amendments to 
the Poor Law Administration Bill were next considered, and Mr. Borth- 
wick’s clause was reinserted in the Bill, Another amendment, which struck 
out the clause for the admission of the public to meetings of the Board of 
Guardians, was affirmed by 81 to 19. 

(Lorps.) The Consolidated Fund, and the Poor Removal Act 

July Amendment, Bills went through Committee. The Herring 

20. Fishery (Scotland) and the New Zealand (No. 2) Bills were 
read a third time. Lord Brougham reviewed the business 6f the 

session, which called forth a reply from the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

(Commons.) The report on the Bishopric of Manchester Bill was agreed 

to. The Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction Amendment Bill was read a third time. 
On the question of the third reading of the Bankruptcy and Insolvency Bill, 
Mr, Stuart moved an amendment, which was negatived by 45 to 18. A 
clause proposed by Sir J. Graham rendering judges of county courts 
ineliyible to sit in Parliament, was agreed to. The Bill then passed. 

Fu ly (Lorps.) The Poor Removal Act Amendment Billw as read a 
third time. The Bishopric of Manchester Bill was brought up 
with amendments from the Commons. 

(Commons.) On the order of the day for the third reading of the 

Bishopric of Manchester Bill, Mr. Hume moved an amendment, which was 
rejecteil by 93 to 14, and the Bill then passed. 
_ (Lorps.) The royal assent was given to 146 public and private 

July Bills, A lively discussion was raised by Lord Stanley on the 

22. Supplementary Minute of the Council of Edueation, after which 

the Commons’ amendments to their Lordships’ amendments of the 

Poor Law Administration Bill were agreed to. The Commons’ amendments 

to the Bishopric of Manchester Bill were also agreed to, ‘The New Zealand 
and the Consolidated Funds Bills were read a third time and passed. 

(Lorps.) Parliament was prorogued by the Queen. The 

July Speaker of the House of Commons, in tendering for Her Majesty’s 

23. assent a Bill for appropriating the various sums voted out of the 
Consolidated Fund for the service of the year 1847, shortly reviewed 

the business of the session. In the speech from the throne Her Majesty ex- 
pressed her satisfaction at the bloodless termination of the civil war in Por- 
tugal, which had been effected by the measures taken by Her Maijesty’s 
government in concert with the King of the French and the Queen of Spain. 
Having alluded to the productive state of the revenue notwithstanding the 
high price of food, and especially to the increased revenue derived from sugar 
since the removal of the prohibitory duties, Her Majesty stated her intention 
immediately to dissolve the present Parliament. 
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XII.—PRIVATE BILLS OF THE SESSION .OF 
PARLIAMENT, 1847. 

{10 and 11 Victorie.] 


I. Numerical Abstract of the Petitions and Private Bills for the Session 
1847 :— 


Petitions presented to the Commons and Bills brought from the Lords 536 


Bills read a secondtime . ‘ ‘ 495 
Bills read a third time . « Bol 
Bills which received the Royal Assent . 335 


The number of Bills was 294 less than in 1846, and the number which 
received the Royal Assent was 120 less, but a number of Bills relative to 
Railways were withdrawn at various stages, in consequence of a resolution 
of the two Houses, on June 10, that the proceedings should only be declared 
to be suspended till the next Session. 


II. Comparative Classification of Bills for Ten Years .— 


Bills passed. 1838.| 1839.| 1840. 1841.| 1842.| 1843.) 1844.| 1845.| 1846.| 1847. 
Agriculture | 21) 22) 15) 25) 12) 15) 11); 6/ 10) 3 
Companies . . 2, 3) 14) 10; 10; 5; 10) 9} 10) 22 


Improvement of 
42, 46| 46 44| 34| 49| 26| 50| 58 


Internal Commu- 46 | 49| 59 


48 | 50|.42| 127/277) 190 


Navigation, &c. 8; 8} 10; 13) 18; 12| 16; 15} 25] 24 
Private Regulation 33, 43) 43) 36) 47) 28) 47] 38) 54) 38 


nication . 


Totals . | 152171 187 | 176 171 | 151| 161 | 245 | 455 | 335 


Average number of Private Bills passed annually from 1838 to 1842 
inclusive, 171 ; and from 1843 to 1847 inclusive, 269. 


III. Abstract of Petitions and Private Bills, Session 1847 :— 
I, Acricuttrure :— 


Petitions. Passed. 
1. Inclosures (2 were passed under the gene- 
ral Public Act). 

2. Drainage . 6 3 3 
II. Companirs. ‘ . 24 22 2 
III. Improvement or Towns anp Districts :— 

1. General Improvements ‘ - 24 12 12 

3. Water 17 12 5 

4. Bridges, Churches, Cemetery, &e. . +14 10 4 

5. Municipal Regulation , . 19 15 4 


IV. 


InTERNAL CoMMUNICATION :— 
1. Roads ‘ . 


2. Railways . . 334 184 150 
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Not 


Petitions, Pussed. Passed. 


V. Navication, &e.— 
1. Harbours, Piers, and Docks 24 21 
2. Rivers and Canals . ° 6 3 
30 24 
VI. Privatr Recunation . . 38 38 


Totals* . . 526 335 


I. AcricuLtuRE anp :— 

‘ Inclosure Acts are now in general removed from the Private Bills, and are 
provided for under a general public Act. In this session twenty-one places 
have been included in the Act, as noticed at p. 125. The first of the following 
three for Drainage is probably as much municipal as agricultural. 

To facilitate the effectual drainage of certain districts within the Commis- 
sion of Sewers for the limits extending from East Moulsey in Surrey to 
Ravensbourne in Kent. [This Act, however, is rather for town drainage than 
agricultural. | 

For the better drainage of lands called Crowland Washes and Fodder Lots, 
Cowbit Wash,and Deeping Fen Wash, in the several parishes of Crowland, 
Spalding, and Pinchbeck, the hamlets of Cowbit and Peakhill, and the. 
extra-parochial place or lands called Deeping Fen, or Deeping Fen Welland 
Washes, all in the county of Lincoln. 

For incorporating the Landowners Drainage and Inclosure Company, and 
for enabling the owners of settled estates drained, irrigated, inclosed, andim- 
proved by the said Company, to charge the same for the purposes of such 
drainage, inclosure, and improvement. : 


II. Companies.— To change the name of the Protestant Dissenters and 
General Life and Fire Insurance Company to the General Life and Fire: 
Assurance Company, and to extend to the company, by its new name, the 
powers of the Act enabling the company to sue and be sued in the name of 
the chairman, deputy chairman, or any one of the directors or of the 
secretary of the company. 

For regulating proceedings by or against the Llynvi Iron Company, 
and for granting certain powers thereto. 

For incorporating the District Fire Insurance Company of Birmingham,. 
by the name of the District Fire Insurance Company ; for enabling the 
said company to sue and be sued; and for other purposes relating to the 
said company. 

To enlarge the powers of the Wolverhampton Gaslight Company, and 
to authorize the union of such company with the Wolverhampton New 
Gas Company. 

For granting further powers to the Bristol and Clifton Oil Gas Company. 

To enable the Shipowners Towing Company to sue and be sued. 

To enable the Scottish Union Insurance Company to purchase annuities 
and invest money on securities in England and Ireland ; and for other pur- 
poses relating thereto. © 

For incorporating the Scottish Equitable Life Assurance Society, for con- 
firming the rules and regulations thereof, for enabling the said society to sue and 
be sued, to take and to hold property ; and for other purposes relating thereto. 

For regulating legal proceedings by or against Claridge’s Patent Asphalte 
Company, and for granting certain powers thereto. 


* In the Private Bill List, published by the House of Commons, there are three bills 
included which appear among the Public Acts, and one, given as passed, Payne’s Patent 
Assignments, which does not appear in the list of Acts, 
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For enabling the Metropolitan Sewage Manure Company to alter the line 
of their works; and for other purposes. 

For rendering more efficient the Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company. 

For extending the powers of the Imperial Continental Gas Association. 

To amend and extend the provisions of an Act passed in the third year of 
the reign of King George the Fourth, intituled An Act for incorporating 
the Warrington Gaslight Company. | 

For incorporating the Commercial Gaslight and Coke Company. 

To incorporate a company by the name of the London Sewage Chemical 
Manure Company. 

For amending an Act passed in the fourth year of the reign of his late 
Majesty King William the Fourth, intituled An Act for granting certain 
powers tothe British American Land Company, and for granting further 
powers to the said company. 

To repeal an Act of the second year of his late Majesty King William the 
Fourth, intituled An Act to enable the British Commercial Insurance 
Company to sue and be sued in the name of one of the directors or of the 
secretary for the time being of the company, and to enable the said Com- 
pany to sue and be sued in the name of one of their directors or of their 
secretary for the time being. 

For authorizing the sale of the Leominster Canal, and other property of 
the company of proprietors of the Leominster Canal Navigation, and for 
winding up and adjusting the concerns of the same company. 

To change the name of the Liverpool Fire and Life Insurance Company, 
and for other purposes relating thereto. 

To enable the National Mercantile Life Assurance Society to sue and be 


sued in the name of a nominal party, and for other purposes relating to the 
said Company. 


To enable the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company 
to sell the water not required for their canals, called the Peak Forest Canal 
and Macclesfield Canal, and to make additional works in connexion with 
such canals. 

For forming and regulating the Timber Preserving Company, and to 
enable the said company to purchase and work certain letters patent. 


III. Improvemenrs 1x Towns ano Districts.— General Improvements. 
—For amending the Ryde Improvement Act. 

For building a bridge across the River Ouse in the City of York, with 
approaches thereto, and for widening, altering, and improving certain streets 
or thoroughfares within the said city ; and for other purposes, 

For extending and enlarging the provisions of the Act for regulating 
buildings and party walls within the city and county of Bristol, and for 
forming certain streets, and for widening other streets within the same. 

For paving, lighting, watching, draining, cleansing, regulating, and 
otherwise improving the town of Lytham in the county palatine of Lancaster, 
for supplying the inhabitants thereof with water, and for establishing and 
regulating a market and market places therein. 

For paving, lighting, watching, cleansing, and otherwise improving the 
town and neighbourhood of Tunstall, in the county of Stafford, and for im- 
proving and regulating the market place and markets therein. 

For better paving, cleansing, draining, regulating, lighting, and improving 
the district of Rathmines, Mount Pleasant, Ranelagh, Cullenswood, Mill- 
town, Rathgar, and Haroldscross, and such other portions of the parish of 
Saint Peter, within the barony of Uppercross, in the county of Dublin, and 
for otherwise promoting the health and convenience of the inhabitants, 

For the further improvement of the borough of Belfast. 
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For improving the streets and public places, and erecting a town hall, 


and improving the markets, in the township of Blackburn, in the county ~ 


palatine of Lancaster, 

For paving, lighting, watching, draining, cleansing, and improving the 
town of Saint Ives, and the neighbourhood thereof, in the county of Hunt- 
ingdon. 

For paving, lighting, cleansing, watering, regulating, and otherwise im- 
proving the town of Portsmouth, in the county of Southampton; and for 
removing and preventing nuisances and annoyances therein. 

For lighting, paving, cleansing, sewering, draining, regulating, and im- 
proving the town and neighbourhood of Bingley, in the West Riding of the 
county of York ; and for other purposes connected therewith. 

For widening and improving Cannon Street, and for making a new street 
from the west end of Cannon Street to Queen Street, and for widening and 
eens Queen Street, and for effecting other improvements in the city of 

ondon. 

Gas.—For lighting with gas the township of Shipley, the village of Wind- 
hill, and the neighbourhood thereof, inthe West Riding of the county of York. 

‘To alter, amend, and enlarge the powers and provisions of an Act passed 
in the second year of the reign of his late Majesty King George the Fourih, 
intituled An Act for lighting with gas the town and borough of Ipswich, 
in the county of Suffolk. 

For better supplying with gas and water the royal burgh of Inverness, 
suburbs, and places adjacent. 

For better lighting with gas the town of Runcorn, otherwise called Higher 
Runcorn and Lower Runcorn, and also certain townships and hamlets in 
the vicinity. 

For lighting with gas the town and neighbourhood of Bingley, in the West 
Riding of the county of York. 

To repeal two several Acts relating to the Liverpool Gas Light Company, 
and to substitute other provisions in lieu thereof, and to enable the said 
company to raise a further sum of money. ~ 

For better supplying with gas the parish and neighbourhood of Wake- 
field, in the West Riding of the county of York. 

For lighting with gas the town of Croydon, and its vicinity, in the county 
of Surrey. 

For better supplying with gas the town of Ashton-under-Lyne, in the 
county palatine of Lancaster, and the neighbourhood thereof. . 

Water.—For authorizing the Cheltenham Waterworks Company to raise 
a further sum of money. 

To enable the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of Bolton, 
in the county of Lancaster, to improve such borough, and to take a lease of 
and to purchase the works of the Bolton Waterworks Company. 

For better supplying with water the inhabitants of the town and borough 
of Rochdale, and of several townships and places, all in the parish of Roch- 
dale, in the county of Lancaster. 

For the better supplying the town of Dunfermline and places adjacent 
thereto with water. 

For better supplying with water the town and neighbourhood of Over 
Darwen, in the county of Lancaster, and for affording a more regular and 
constant supply of water to the mill owners and others on the River Darwen. 

To construct waterworks for supplying with water the town of Falmouth 
and certain parishes adjacent thereto, in the county of Cornwall. 

For better supplying with water the city of Edinburgh and places 
adjacent. 


For supplying with water certain parts of the Staffordshire Potteries and 
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the town of Newcastle-under-Lyme, and several townships and places ad- 
joining or near thereto. 

To enable the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of Man- 
chester, in the county of Lancaster, to construct waterworks for supplying 
the said borough and several places on the line of the said intended works 
with water; and for other purposes. 

For better supplying with water the borough of Liverpool and the neigh- 
bourhood thereof, and for authorizing the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of 
the said borough to purchase the Liverpool and Harrington Waterworks and 
Liverpool Waterworks. 

For better supplying with water the inhabitants of the town and neigh- 
bourhood of Leeds, in the county of York. _ 

For better supplying'with water the inhabitants of the borough of Leicester, 
and certain parishes and places adjacent thereto, in the county of Leicester. 

Churches, Markets, Cemeteries, &c. —TTo amend some of the provisions 
of the Manchester Markets Act, 1846. 

To alter and amend an Act, intituled An Act for providing in or near 
the burgh of Cupar more extensive accommodation for holding the courts 
and meetings of the sheriff, justices of the peace, and commissioners of sup- 
ply of the county of Fife ; and for the custody of the records of the said 
county ; and to authorize the commissioners acting under the authority of 
that Act to provide a court house at Dunfermline for the accommodation of 
the courts of the sheriff and justices of the peace in the western district of 
the said county. 

For removing the market between King Street and Castle Street, in the 
town of Sheffield, and for providing a new market place in lieu thereof, and 
for regulating and maintaining the markets and fairs of the said town. 

To enlarge and improve the meal, corn, and grain markets of the city of 
Edinburgh ; and for other purposes in relation thereto. 

For establishing a market and market place inthe town and borough of 
Wakefield. 

To repeal an Act passed in the fifty-fifth year of his late Majesty King 
George the Third, for building a new church and also a workhouse in the 
parish of Bathwick, in the county of Somerset ; and another Act passed in 
the fifty-seventh year of his said late Majesty, to amend the said Act ; and 
to provide for the future administration and exercise of the trusts and powers 
thereby respectively created. 

For constructing and maintaining a bridge across the River Slaney, near 
the town of Wexford, with approaches, and for taking down the present 


- bridge there. 


To purchase and define the manorial and market rights of Stockport, to 
establish public parks, to purchase or lease waterworks, to build bridges, and 
to make other communications within the borough of Stockport. 

For establishing a general cemetery at Wolverhampton, in the county of 
Stafford, and for making certain direct roads and approaches to the said 
cemetery from the town of Wolverhampton and the neighbourhood thereof. 

For establishing a general cemetery for the interment of the dead in the 
parish of Newbury, near the town of Newbury, in the county of Berks. 

Municipal Regulations.-To abolish, reduce, equalize, and consolidate 
the rates and duties leviable at the harbour and docks of Leith. 

For better assessing the poor rates, highway rates, county and police rates,. 
and other parochial and local rates, on small tenements in the several town- 
ships of Wolverhampton, Bilston, Willenhall, and Wednesfield, in the 
county of Stafford. 

An Act for better assessing and collecting the poor, church, and highway. 
‘rates within the parish of Kingston-upon-Thames, in the county of Surrey. 
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To enable the mayor and commonalty and citizens of the City of London 
to raise asum of money for paying off the moneys now charged on the 
Bridge House Estates by authority of Parliament, and to raise further moneys 
upon the credit of the said estates, and of their own estates and revenues, for 
effecting public works and improvements in and near the city. 

For better and more effectually ascertaining, assessing, collecting, and 
levying the poor rate and all other rates and assessments in the parish of 
Ewell, in the county of Surrey; and for the better management of the 
aig and affairs of the said parish; and for other purposes relating 
thereto. 

For rating to the relief of the poor and other parochial and local rates the 
owners of certain property within the parishes of King’s Norton, Northfield, 
and Beoley, in the county of Worcester, Edgbaston, in the county of War- 
to = Harborne, in the county of Stafford, in lieu of the occupiers 
thereof. 

For reducing the dues of the harbour of the borough and town of Wey- 
mouth and Melcombe Regis, in the county of Dorset, and consolidating the 
trusts created by the Acts relating to such harbour and the bridge of the said 
borough ; and for other purposes. 

To explain and amend the laws of sewers relating to the city and liberty 
of Westminster and part of Middlesex. 

For the more easy recovery of small debts and demands within the city of 
London and the liberties thereof. 

To amend and enlarge the powers and provisions of the Westminster Im- 
provement Act, 1845, and to authorize the application of certain rates in aid 
of the improvements. 

For making perpetual the provisions of an Act passed in the last Session 
of Parliament, intituled An Act for the regulation of the legal quays within 
the port of London. 

For the more effectually assessing, collecting, and levying the poor and 
other rates in the city and county of the-city of Norwich, and liberties of the 
same. 

For amending thé Acts relating to the police and improvement of the 
burgh of Kilmarnock ; and for other purposes in relation thereto. 

For extending the municipal boundaries of the burgh of Inverness ; estab- 
lishing a general system of police therein, and regulating the petty customs ; 
and for other purposes relating to the said burgh. 

To confirm an agreement between the Treasurer and Masters of the Bench 
of the honourable society of Lincoln’s Inn, in the county of Middlesex, and 


the joint vestry of the joint parishes of Saint Giles-in-the-Fields and Saint — 


George Bloomsbury, in the same county, and the rector and vestry of the 
separate parish of Saint Giles-in-the-Fields. 

1V. Communication.— Roads.—F or the continued repair and maintenance 
of the road from or near Whiteburn, in the county of Berwick, to the town 
of Kelso, in the county of Roxburgh ; and to authorize the transfer of a 
portion of the said road to the trustees of the road from Lauder, to and 
through Kelso, to the Marchburn.: 

For repealing the Acts relating to the roads leading from the lower 
market house in Tavistock to Old Town gate, in the borough of Plymouth, 
and from Manadon gate to-the old pound near Devonport, in the county of 
Devon, and making other provisions in lieu thereof. 

To repeal the Waterford Road Act. 

For the better maintenance, improvement, and repair of the Glasgow and 
Shotts roads. 


To amend certain Acts for making and maintaining roads and converting 
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the statute labour in the counties of Ross and Cromarty and part of Nairn 
locally situate in the county of Ross. 

For repairing and keeping in repair the turnpike roads in the county of 
Ayr; for making and maintaining new roads, and altering and improving 
existing roads; for rendering turnpike certain parish roads; and for regu- 
lating the statute labour and bridge money in the said county. 


The Acts passed for Railways, 184 in number, are noticed under the article 
on the Railways of Great Britain, ante. 


V. Navication.—Piers, Docks, Ports, &c.—For extending and enlarging 
a certain pier in Pile Harbour, in the parish of Dalton-in-Furness, in the 
county palatine of Lancaster, and to alter the Act relating thereto. — _ 

For more effectually maintaining the harbour of Newhaven and the na- 
vigation of the River Ouse between Newhaven and Lewes, and for draining 
0a low lands lying in Lewes and Laughton Levels, all in the county of 

ussex, 

To enable the Hartlepool West Harbour and Dock Company to construct 
additional docks ; and for repealing an Act passed in the seventh year of the 
reign of her present Majesty, relating to the said Hartlepool West Harbour 
= “ie Company, and for granting new powers and provisions in lieu 
thereof. 

For the amendment of the Port and Harbour Acts of Belfast, for making 
further improvements and new works there, and for the amendment of the 
Belfast and Cavehill Railway, and Belfast Town Improvement Acts. 

For the enlargement of the Wearmouth Dock, and the construction of 
new works in connexion therewith ; and for other purposes relating thereto. 

For constructing and maintaining docks and other works at or near the 
south side of the town of Swansea, in the town and franchise of Swansea, in 
the county of Glamorgan. 


‘ a improving and maintaining the harbour of Macduff, in the county of 
anff, 

To repeal the Acts relating to Warkworth harbour, in the county of 
Northumberland, and to make other provisions in lieu thereof. 

For improving, regulating, and maintaining the haven of Sandwich, in 
the county of Kent. 

To enable the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of Wisbech, 
as guardians of the port and harbour of Wisbech, to raise a sum of money ; 
and for other purposes. 

For amending two Acts of Parliament, passed respectively in the fourth 
year of the reign of his late Majesty King George the Fourth and the 
fourth and fifth years of the reign of his late Majesty King William the 
Fourth, for erecting a bridge across the River Shannon, and a floating dock 
and other works for the improvement of the port of Limerick. 

For deepening, enlarging, improving, and maintaining the port and har- 
bour of Inverness, and the navigation of the River Ness, and the quays and 
piers and other works connected therewith ; for regulating the anchorage and 
shore dues of the said port and harbour ; and for other purposes relating 
thereto. 

To amend the several Acts relating to Swansea Harbour. 

For making docks at Jarrow Slake in the River Tyne. 

To authorize the Birkenhead Dock Commissioners to construct an addi- 
tional dock and other works at Birkenhead, in the county of Chester, and 
for other purposes. 

To alter and amend the Acts relating to the Birkenhead Commissioners 
Docks, and to make further provision with respect to the construction of the 
sea or wharf walls along Wallasey Pool ; and for other purposes. 
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To enable the Edinburgh and Northern Railway Company to improve the 
ferry between Ferry-Port-on-Craig and the north shore of the River Tay. 

For removing doubts as to the purchase of lands by the dock company 
at Kingston-upon-Hull in certain cases. 

For improving and regulating the harbour of Sutton Pool, within the port 
of Plymouth, in the county of Devon. . 

T'o authorize the Gloucester and Dean Forest Railway Company to con- 
struct a dock or basin at Gloucester in connexion with the said railway. 

To vest in the Edinburgh and Northern Railway Company the undertaking 
of the Low-water Pier, at Burntisland, and of the ferry between the same 
and Granton, and to enable the said company to extend and improve the said 

ier. 

Rivers, Canals, &.—To enable the Bristol and South Wales Junction 
Railway Company to improve and maintain the Aust or Old Passage Ferry 
across the river Severn. 

To amend an Act for improving the navigation from the Hythe at Col- 
chester to Wivenhoe, in the county of Essex, and for better paving, lighting, 
and improving the town of Colchester; and for making a new channel and 
— the River Colne from Wivenhoe to Ram’s Hard, leading towards 
the sea. 

To enable the Lynn and Ely Railway Company to make a Navigation 
from Lynn to Wormegay, all in the county of Norfolk. 


Among the Acts for Privat Recutation, which amount to 38, the follow- 
ing are the only ones possessing general interest. 

To incorporate the president and trustees of Huggens’s college at North- 
fleet, in the county of Kent, and to enable them the better to carry on the 
charitable designs of the said college. 

To increase the number of trustees for the management of the Dollar In- 
stitution or John M‘Nabb’s School (in Clackmannanshire), and to incorpo- 
rate the trustees. 

To enable the trustees of a charity called the Leeds Free Grammar 
School to sell parts of the trust estates belonging to the said charity, and to 
purchase other lands, for the uses and purposes of the said charity ; and for 
other purposes. 

For the better support and better regulation of the Hospital of the Holy 
Jesus, founded in the manors in the town and county of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, at the costs and charges of the mayor and burgesses of the town of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in the county of the town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
aforesaid, and for confirming sales and other dispositions made of estates 
formerly part of the possessions of the said hospital, and for other purposes; and 
for repealing an Act of the last Session of Parliament for the same purposes. 


XILI.— PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


Session (10 and 11 Victoriz), 1847. 
No.of No. of 


Parliamentary. Petitions. Signatures, 
Registration of Voters, for altering of Law.... ee. 25 630 
Union with Ireland, for repeal.........eeeeeeees 6 57 
Other Petitions relating to Parliamentary subjects. . 12 39 
Ecclesiastical, 


Church of Rome, for repeal of Laws sanctioning the 
the practices Of 1 2021 
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Church Temporalities (Ireland) Aet, for alteration... 
Lord’s Day, for better observance of .......... a 
Idolatry (India), against encouragement ........ 
Marriage, for alteration of Law 
— (Scotland) Bill, against 
Maynooth College Act, for repeal . cet eee 
Ministers’ Money (Ireland), for abolition 
Religious Opinions, for toleration .......... coos 
Roman Catholic Repeal Bill, against ......... ees 
in favour 
Other Petitions relating to Ecclesiastical subjects .. 


Colonies. 


Australian Corn, for admission the same as Canadian 
Jamaica, for abolition of Commercial Restrictions .. 
Newfoundland, application of certain Moneys...... 


New South Wales, against Transportation ........ 
Rajah of Sattara, for i INQUITY 
South Australia, against support of Religion by State 
Respecting Waste Lands........ 
Transportation, against renewal of present system .. 
Trinidad, for a Legislative Assembly ........-+.. 
Other Petitions relating to Colonial subjects ...... 
Taxes. 
Attorneys’ Certificates, for repeal of Duty ........: 
Breweries and Distilleries, against Use of Grain.... 
Copper, against Reduction of Duty..........+54. 
Lighthouses, for Reduction of Tolls and Dues, &c. 
Malt, for repeal of Duty ..cc.ceccccccccsceccee 


Sugar and Run, against proposed measures .....- 
Sugar and Rum, in favour of proposed measures .. 
Tax Assessors and Collectors, respecting remune- 

Tea, for reduction of Duty 
Windows, complaining of Tax, ee 
Wine and Spirit Trade, for inquiry ............-.. 
Other Petitions relating to Taxes.........0eee00. 


Miscellaneous. 
Agricultural Tenant-Right Bill, against .......... 


» in favour 
Agricultural Tenant Right (Ireland), for ——t 
Anatomy Act, for repeal 
Bank of England Charter Act, for alteration ...... 
Canals, for placing under Government Control . 
Chemical Poisons, for restricting Sale -......... 
Chemists and Druggists, for regulating Qualification 
Collieries, respecting cause of accidents ........-- 
Collieries Bill, in favour 
Currency, for consideration 
Distress (Ireland) suggesting measures of relief ... 
Education, against proposed plan 


No. of 
Petitions. 


17 
18 

3 
86 


1 
2 
2 
3 

1 

1 

1 
298 
1 
1 
9 


1 
4204 


5 


No. of 
Signatures, 
1086 
1724 
751 
5351 
95 
323 
692 
17,005 
625 
20,795 
21,470 
917 


288 
2,000 
1,875 
6,907 
6,782 
2,520 
1,180 
3,077 
1,755 
175 


223 
17,521 
10,081 
4,164 
7,254 
1278 

658 


1,864 
20,012 
1089 
38 
4,692 


150 
4,499 
351 
8,957 
208 
1,546 
19,955 
10,850 
1560 
8640 
1199 
1472 
559,978 
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Education, in favour of proposed plan ...+sesesees 
for alteration of proposed plan, &c....... 
Emigration (Ireland), for encouragement ........ 
Factories, for Ten Hours 
Bill, against .......... 
Famine in Ireland, for relief of desti 
Food, respecting scarcity 
Fustian cutting, for regulating trade ...... 
Gerrard, James, and others, for inquiry .......... 
Grain and Provisions (Ireland and Scotland) for fa- 


Health of Towns, for sanitary regulations ..... sees 
Bill, against ........ 

in favour 

for alteration fas 

Hosiery Manufacture Bill, against ...... 
— in favour 


Landlord and Tenant (Ireland), for alteration of law 
Medical Registration and Medical Law Amendment 
Mines and Collieries, for better regulation .... «++. 
Municipal Corporations Act, for alteration ...... 
Navigation Laws, against repeal ........... cence 
Overend Wilson, esquire, for inquiry ........ eeee 
Poor Law (Ireland) for alteration ...... 
for an efficient law ........-+- 
Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill, against ........eeeees 
in favour 
for alteration 
against a certain Clause...... 
Poor Removal Act, for repeal or alteration ...... 
Ports, Harbours, &c. Bill (1846), against ........ 
in favour ..... 

Promiscuous Intercourse, for suppression ........ 
Punishment of Death, for abolition ...... -savesas 
Railways Bill, against (60 Seals of Companies).... 
Railways (Ireland) Bills, in favour .........- eee 
Registering Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill, and Mar- 
riage (Scotland) Bill, against .....eereeeeeeees 
in favour ......+- . 
for compensation ........ 
Relief to Ireland, against laying burden on the revenue 
Sale of Beer, for alteration of law ..... jeweeewess 
Settlement, against Union Rating, &c. .........- 
for alteration of Law 
Smithfield, Market, against 
Tenant-Right (Ulster), for Legalisation........«e 
Towns Improvement Clauses Bill, against ...+++ 
Wages Act, for alteration... 
"War, for referring disbutes to arbitration......++++ 
Other Petitions relating to Miscellaneous subjects .. 


215 


No. of No. of 
Petitions. Signatures. 


919 141,787 


189 42,815 
13 3070 
572 178,937 
15 901 
22 14,826 
1 2153 
6 1766 
6 1831 
26 18,034 
14 1773 
22 334 
306 40,985 
36 5948 
12 2193 
7 13,112 
13 5065 
16 85 
954 2024 
1 21,508 
2 316 
79 23,284 
1 17,234 
67 =15,884 
31 7312 
21 2179 
2 2 
27 5163 
13 6575 
198 30,292 
2 56 
38 2040 
92 10,947 
42 18,920 
62 114 
1 1593 
99 3530 
149 3348 
2 2 
66 6217 
6 6087 
8 6148 
1 7 
59 4,931 
59 4,224 
21 16,581 
1 115 
3 306 
=15,420 
46 3,811- 
488 12,410. 
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XIV.—PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


1. GENERAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


We did not mention at all last year (because it was excced- 
ingly doubtful whether it would remain in its place)—Wyatt’s 
bronze equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington, on the top 
of the Arch between Piccadilly and the Green Park. So noto- 
riously universal and so decidedly strong, and also so continued 
up to the very last, was the disapprobation expressed against 
that piece of architecture being converted into a pedestal for the 
figure, that there was certainly sufficient reason to believe that 
the statue would be taken down again, and re-erected on a suitable 
pedestal of its own, in some other situation. Though we think that 
the statue itself is an insipid performance as a production of art, 
we are of opinion that, looking at the general composition, its 
combination with the arch is not so highly objectionable after all, 
although it undoubtedly shows somewhat excessive in size as an 
accompaniment to the other. The statue is rather more pre- 
judicial to other neighbouring buildings, which it diminishes by 
comparison, than to the arch itself; and it is also somewhat un- 
fortunate that, instead of forming a principal point in the view, 
the arch and statue are placed sideways of that entrance into the 
metropolis. 

The “ New Building” at Buckingham Palace is now consider- 
ably advanced, and is not only beginning to manifest itself, but 
also, after a most singular silence in regard to it, to excite some 
very stringent criticism.. Even the most leniently expressed 
opinions are decidedly unfavourable to it; nor is it any wonder 
that such should be the case, since the design falls very short of 
what was reasonably to be expected at the present day. Asa 
mere piece of improved street architecture, of which character it 
strongly partakes, it might be entitled to commendation, as being 
of better quality than usual; but being distinguished from such 
chiefly by the absence of shops, it becomes altogether a failure 
as the principal facade of a royal palace; and if it was not worth 
while to take advantage-of the occasion for reconstruction to 
produce a really noble facade, it would surely have been far 
better to provide the additional accommodation required else- 
where, either on the north or south side of the Palace, instead of 
thrusting forward the new range of building so very conspicu- 
ously, more particularly as it can be no improvement at all to 
the rooms in the body of the edifice and the original wings to 
have a view of the Park shut out from them. Either there 
should have been no attempt to makea new public front, or the 
intention should have been carried out worthily. Certain it is 
that grandeur of design and corresponding richness of decoration 
would not have been thrown away upon another park front to 
Buckingham Palace, as is to a considerable degree the case with 
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the exuberant embellishment bestowed on the river front of the 
Palace of Westminster, where a vast deal of elaborate detail is 
rendered nearly invisible by distance. It is to be regretted, too, 
that Mr. Blore did not endeavour to retain the Marble Arch, by 
incorporating that mass—of course greatly modified as to 
design—in his own facade, where the state entrance into the 
court behind will be a comparatively small and by no means 
very handsome arched gateway, with a narrow square-headed 
passage on each side of it. The adoption of such idea would 
probably have led to many others that have not presented them- 
selves to the architect, as he would have had to combine the 
centre so advanced with the general line of frontage now 
observed. The new building is advanced about 70 feet forwarder 
than the fronts of the old wings, and extends about 340 feet in 
length, divided into five breaks or compartments, three of which, 
viz., the centre and end ones have three windows on a floor, and 
the two intermediate ones seven, making altogether twenty-three 
windows ona floor. No fewer than five floors show themselves 
externally; there being two in the basement, viz.,a ground 
floor, with a low mezzanine over it, two others above, ‘and a fifth 
whose windows are placed in panels i in the frieze of the general 
entablature. Although the elevation is composed according to 
the system of an order upon a basement, it may almost be termed 
astylar, it having only four pilasters, with low foliaged capitals, 
viz., two, not exactly coupled together, but with a plain upright 
panel between them, (perforated for narrow windows, like those 
of a back-staircase), on each side of the centre compartment, 
which will also have an attic with some groups of sculpture 
placed on it. Still there will not be that diversity of sky-line 
that ought to have been studied for a front which, except early 
in the morning, will be always in shadow, without possessing 
even so much as that degree of relief and perspective effect 
which in the original front made some little amends for unfavour- 
ableness of aspect. Even had the “new building” far more 
architectural merit in itself, it does not at all combine with the 
Jow Doric colonnaded wings, which, it seems, are to be retained 
unaltered, although what is now added to the Palace cuts 
against and juts out from them very abruptly. It will, besides, 
be but too evident that the addition is a mere addition, no- 
thing being done to screen out from view the first-erected parts 
of the edifice, as ought to have been done, at least with regard 
to the south side, that being such as to be a great drawback on 
the effect of anything seen in immediate connexion with it. 

Iu the Palace of Westminster, the House of Peers has been 
opened for business, although not yet fully completed in all its 
decorations, only one of the six frescoes being at present exe- 
cuted, and buta very small portion of the painted glass put into 
the windows. This hall of legislature forms a double cube of 45 
feet—that is, is 90 feet long by 45 wide and high, with six windows 
on its east and west sides, and three compartments corresponding 
with them as to general shape and dimensions—three at the 
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south, or throne end, and three at the north, at the rear of the 
reporters’ gallery. The architecture is perfectly of a piece with 
that of the exterior, with the additional richness derived from 
gilding and colours, both of which have been applied unsparingly, 
for ultimately every square foot of surface will be covered by 
them and carving, or else be occupied by fresco-painting and 
stained glass. In one respect, indeed, the style. professedly 
followed has been deviated from—the ceiling being a flat one. 
It is divided, longitudinally and transversely, by principal beams 
into eighteen compartments, each of which is sub-divided by 
lesser beams into sixteen panels, all of them filled in withem- 
blazonments of the royal badges of the United Kingdom, ona 
rich blue ground bordered with red and gold. The timber 
framing or beams of the ceiling are painted of a deep gold colour, 
on which the mouldings and other carved-work are relieved hy 
gilding. Below the windows the walls are lined with dark 
wainscot panelling, elaborately carved; and this portion is 
divided into two stages, the upper and lesser one of which has a 
narrow projecting gallery (seats for peeresses) carried along 
each side of the house, corbelling upon the traceried cove over 
the lower division. The upper part of the walls is of a brownish 
stone colour, and the piers between the windows are occupied 
by lofty canopied and buttressed niches (eighteen in all, includ- 
ing the four at each end), intended to be filled with bronze statues 
of the principal Magna Charta barons. The throne, or rather 
the canopied screen beneath which it is placed, is in three com- 
partments, the centre one carried up higher than the others, and 
more elaborately ornamented. The whole is wrought in solid 
oak; but that material is almost entirely concealed, instead 
of being merely relieved, by gilding, so that any more ordinary 
wood would show equally as well, and in fact there is much more 
surface of gilding than seems to accord with the style of archi- 
tecture. The throne itself is a most sumptuous chair of state, 
not only profusely carved and gilt, but also studded with 
enamels and crystals, and the back is lined with velvet, em- 
broidered with the royal arms. Of the other two chairs, which, 
though not equally magnificent, are in corresponding style, 
that on the dexter side is for the Prince of Wales, that on the 
sinister for the Prince Consort. Nothing has been-—at least will 
eventually have been—spared to render this apartment almost 
unique in magnificence, and. it presents an assemblage of elabo- 
rately designed decoration, in which costliness of materialis set off 
by excellence of workmanship.” Nevertheless, the effect is hardly 
in proportion to the means employed to secure it, there being, 
perhaps, too much of mere showy display, and not enough of 
that solemn dignity which enhances richness by subduing its 
glare. It has been objected that this interior is much too eccle- 
siastical in character, being, in its fittings-up as well as in 
its architecture and embellishments, more like a sumptuous 
medieval chapel, or choir of a cathedral, than a senate-house, 
With equal justice may it be objected, on the other hand, that it 
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would be more in character as a royal banquetting hall, or other 
room of entertainment, than asa hall of legislature. There cer- 
tainly is no very great originality of conception, or even the aim at 
it, showninthe general idea. That itis exceedingly rich must be 
allowed, nor could it well, by any possibility, be otherwise, when 
all material appliances were afforded the architect, who has made 
use of them unstintingly. Itstill remains to be seen how far, when 
all the painted windows and the compartments for frescoes come 
to be filled, two such opposite modes of pictorial execution will 
accord with each other, or whether they will. not prove mutually 
prejudicial. One good effect likely to result from the windows 
being filled with stained glass is; that the light will be thereby 
considerably mellowed and subdued. The Peers’ lobby, an 
apartment about thirty-five feet square, is more striking in 
character and for its architectural expression than the ‘‘ House” 
itself. The folding doors which open from it into the latter aré 
elaborately wrought in brass, of very full pattern, with minute 
panel-work, intersected by broad horizontal styles, which are 
also enriched by quatre-foil compartments filled in with devices ; 
and are set within a deeply moulded arch, the wall within which, 
above the doors, presents five upright moulded panels, containing 
the royal arms and supporters, and the emblematical rose and 
thistle. There isa corresponding arch on each of the other 
sides of the room: the ceiling is divided into compartments, 
with the rose, &c. within circles, emblazoned on a cream-coloured 
ground; and has pendants at the intersection of the ribs, and 
corbels in the form of angels holding shields, inscribed with the 
royal initials, surrounded by the garter. Nor is the pavement 
less rich in design, it consisting of encaustic tiles, on which are 
alternately figured lions upon a red ground, and initials upon a 
blue one. These are formed into larger squares by black marble 
margins; and in the centre is a fed and white rose in coloured 
marbles on a blue ground (answering to the centre rose in 
the ceiling), surrounded by a border of twining roses, executed 
in brass upon asimilar ground. With regard to the exterior, 
that portion of the building which is in New Palace Yard, close 
by Westminster Bridge, is considerably advanced, and the Clock 
Tower carried up about ninety feet high. The Victoria Tower 
has likewise reached the same height, and the groining of the 
carriage porch within it, has been completed. According to 
Mr. Barry’s report, dated June 30th, the walls of St. Stephen’s 
Hall had then partly been carried up their entire height, and 
partly within ten feet of it. The groining of the central hall 
was then being executed, and was nearly completed. As was 
also the House of Commons, excepting the mere fittings up and 
finishings, and the apparatus for warming and ventilation. The 
Report of the Fine Arts Commission gives a list of the subjects 
contemplated for frescoes and other paintings in the various public 
apartments. St. Stephen’s porch will have two compartments 
for fresco, and four pedestals for statues, on two of which it is 
proposed to place those of Marlborough and Nelson. In St. 
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Stephen’s Hall there will be eight compartments on the sides, 
and two at the ends, the former 14ft. 9in. wide by 9ft. 8in. high, 
the others rather longer. The Central Hall, Peers’ Corridor, 
Commons’ Corridor, and Public Corridor, are all to be embel- 
lished with paintings, and those for the last three, it is suggested, 
may be executed in oil, although all the rest are to be in fresco. 
It is, however, intimated that we are likely to get some specimens 
of mosaic work also, that mode being recommended for the 
representations of our four legendary Patron Saints, George, 
Andrew, Patrick, and David, who are to figure in the Central 
Hall. The Royal Antichamber and Gallery will be amply filled 
with paintings; and in the former, the twenty-eight upright com- 
partments are, it appears, to be filled with portraits of the Tudor 
family ; and besides them, there will be twelve others for historical 
subjects. Under what regulations all these apartments can 
Hltimately be thrown open to the public in such manner as to 
render the edifice a school, as well asa monument of national art, 
is not said,—perhaps has not been yet considered. 

_ The new facade of the Treasury Buildings, White Hall, is now 
completed, the north wing, and that portion shown in our last 
volume, being just finished, and forms a very rich piece of street 
architecture, although not at all on an unusual scale, except as 
to mere extent. Rumour has spoken of other improvements in 
the immediate neighbourhood, namely, an entire r2facctamento 
of the Horse Guards and Admiralty by Mr. Barry; and the latter 
building certainly calls for it. Nothing further, however, has 
yet transpired. 

For the National Gallery, some extension of the building is 
contemplated, and has even been spoken of as begun, though 
such does not appear to be actually the case. Hardly will it be 
possible, we think, to provide for the Vernon Collection, and also 
provide increased accommodation for the Royal Academy, with- 
out very great enlargement indeed of the building. It must be 
given up shortly to one or other of the now joint departments ; 
and we would recommend that it should be to the Academy, and 
a new Gallery be erected elsewhere. Nor can a better site 
perhaps be chosen than the north side of Pall-Mall (ia the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the present building), where, by 
pulling down the whole of the block of houses between that 
street and St. James’s Square, and which now form a very 
shabby side of the latter, a noble building, upwards of 300 feet 
in length, with two floors of picture rooms, might be erected, to 
the very great improvement of both Pall-Mall and the Square. 
The cost of the present property would, no doubt, be very great, 
but the acquisition of the site, for such purpose, would be a 
bargain at almost any rate. 

Several buildings now in progress, are in such a very inci- 
pient stage of it, as not to admit of description; nor can we 
pretend to speak with any certainty as to what they are likely to 
be. Among them is that for the Museum of Economic Geology, 
by Mr. Pennethorne. Its principal front will be in Piccadilly, 
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a little to the east of St. James’s Church, and on the same side 
of the way. The building will extend quite through to Jermyn 
Street, where its other or south front will face: thus, being 
enclosed on its sides by houses, it will contribute to the archi- 
tectural embellishment of two distinct streets ; and as far as can 
be judged from what is done at present, it promises well, if only 
in regard to originality and study of detail. The style may be 
termed Italian. Each front will be seventy feet in width, and 
the one towards Jermyn Street, which has five windows on a 
floor, is marked in its lower part by a very lofty and boldly 
expressed central doorway, with two square-headed windows on 
each side of it, and two mezzanine or entresol windows beneath 
them, both of which stories are comprised within the height of 
the doorway. The quoins of decorative masonry at the angles 

of the building are deeply moulded and highly effective. In 
the Piccadilly front the openings of the lower floor (six in 
number, consequently without a central one) are all arched, but 
at the time of our present writing, the work is not sufficiently 
advanced to enable us to speak as to their design, further than 
that it seems intended that their archivolts shall form a richly 
moulded splay, receding inwards from the face of the wall. The 
building extends in depth from north to south, or from Piccadilly 
to Jermyn-street, 150 feet, and will contain on the ground floor 
a large hall for the display of heavy specimens of marbles, fossils, 
&ec.; a lecture-room capable of accommodating 500 persons; a 
library, and officers’ apartments. The upper or principal floor 
will be chiefly occupied by one large room, ninety-five feet long 
and fifty-two wide, with two tiers of galleries similar to those in 
the Museum of the College of Surgeons; though there will be 
five small rooms or cabinets, for mining models, chemical pre- 
parations, &c. On the third floor will be a Mining Record office, 
66 feet by 24, and 16 high; also four other rooms, which, with 
one below, will be used as laboratories for experimental chemistry. 

The Polytechnic Institution in Regent-street is undergoing 
enlargement by the addition of about as much again to it in front ; 
but except that it will be double its original extent, the front 
itself will not be much altered in its character, as the new portion 
will be accommodated to the design of the present building. 

Of the new Music-Hall now erecting in Long Acre, for Mr. 
Hullah, very little will be seen from that street, and Wilson- 
street, from which it will extend southwards, and Charles-street 
on its eastside, are merely narrow bye streets. Such being the 
case, the exteriur might very properly have been made quite 
plain. Its being comparatively shut out from view is not how- 
ever matter for regret, the style chosen for the building being a 
very homely sort of Elizabethan, in white and red brick, with a 
multiplicity of windows ; for which reasons it will have more of 
the style and physiognomy of a workhouse than of a concert-hall. 
The Concert-Hall itself, however, will be a very spacious 
apartment—not less in dimensions than 120 by 55 feet, and 40 feet 
high, with galleries on its north and south sides and at its west 
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end. The ceiling will be flat, but coved or rather sloped on its 
sides, and divided into compartments by timber beams. This 
room, capable of holding about three thousand persons, will be 
on the upper floor; and on the ground floor will be, besides seve- 
ral class-rooms, a lecture-room, 51 by 40 feet, and 26 feet high. 
A very large building just by, at the corner of Long Acre and 
Belton Street, with its south front towards the former, and its west 
front towards the latter, has very much more the appearance of 
being intended for some public structure, although only for 
Messrs. Horne and Thompson’s carriage manufactory. In its 
present state it is not easy to say what it will eventually-turn 
out—not so well. we fear, as it first promised, when only the 
stone columns (an Italian Ionic order, of considerable size) were 
put up, but at all events, it will be a remarkable architectural 
object of its kind. With the exception of what that building 
will do for it, Belton Street has not at all progressed during the 
last twelvemonth. The west side of Bloomsbury Street is begin- 
ning to be filled up, a third church or chapel being now in course 
of erection, immediately between the Protestant French Church 
and Bedford Chapel, and almost in contact with the former. In 
style it will differ from both, it being of the Lombardic or round- 
arch character, with three entrances in front, which are square- 
headed doorways set within round arches, treated, however, very 
tamely and feebly. We have not been able to learn who is the 
architect, nor is the work sufficiently advanced to indicate the 
general design. It would seem, however, from what can be seen 
that the three entrances are to be behind the altar end of the 
building, which forms a curve within in such a manner, that the 
space between it and the middle doorway will be considerably 
narrower than between the other two, and those who enter by it 
must turn immediately either tu the right or left. Though New 
Oxford Street has been opened for carriage traffic through it, and 
many of the shops in it are occupied, much yet remains to be 
doue ere all the gaps and vacant spaces in it are filled up. 
Some of the later and still uncompleted elevations are better 
than the earlier erected ones, if only because they are not pro- 
longed to such injudicious extent, consequently show more like 
separate street-fronts of quite sufficient size to be important in 
themselves. Of the latest erected, ane of the best—the boldest 
as well as most ornamental in character, is that at the corner of 
Bloomsbury Street, with a short return facing Bedford Chapel. 
There is also another, just by, with three spacious arches on the 
ground-floor, but as it is at present only ‘in carcase,” what it 
will ultimately turn out is doubtful. A little further eastward, 
on the same side of the street, is another, with a series of arched 
Venetian windows on the first floor, which might have been made 
very much better by carrying down the columns of the windows 
to the level of the floor, and piacing the balustrades to the win- 
dows between instead of beneath them, for as now managed, the 
columns are most disagreeably short and stumpy. The panels 
around the small arch of the windows and the larger arch within 
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which they are set, show attempt at decoration with very little 
regard to finish of detail. Still upon the whole, New Oxford 
Street shows no small advance in street architecture of that class. 
Its fagades are greatly superior to the flimsy parodies of archi- 
tectural design in Regent Street, which consist of no more than 
a few columns or pilasters stuck on, equally nonsensically and 
tawdrily, upon “ hole in the wall” fronts. 

Improvement has been commenced in Upper St. Martin’s 
Lane, where, at the corner of Long Acre, is a uniform range of 
newly erected houses of red brick with stone dressings, and so 
far somewhat similar in its general appearance to Freeman’s 
Place near the Royal Exchange, although by no means of such 
good architectural character as the latter. Another piece of 
street architecture that may be mentioned as a good example 
of a sober Italian style, for the purpose, is the pile of building 
in Gresham Street for offices, counting-houses, and ware-rooms. 
It is gratifying to find that attention is now paid to architectural 
appearance wherever any public improvements are made, either 
by widening former streets, or opening new ones ; still sufficient 


advantage is not taken of such opportunities for exercising . 


architectural design with greater freedom. The same ideas are 
by far too frequently repeated, and what is meant for originality 
is too often mere caprice—unstudied, unmotived, and without 

any decisive aim at effect. | 
Preparations have been begun for rebuilding the Coal Ex- 
change in Lower Thames Street, at the corner of St. Mary’s 
Hill, and for erecting an entirely new building for the Imperial 
Insurance Company, at the angle of Broad Street and Thread- 
needle Street, adjacent to the Hall of Commerce. The first- 
mentioned building will be from the designs of Mr. J. B. Bun- 
ning, architect to the Corporation of London, and, according to 
the model exhibited at the Royal Academy, will have two eleva- 
tions, facing the streets above-mentioned, connected by a circular 
tower-shaped pavilion, placed within the re-entering angle 
formed by the two fronts, and wholly insulated in its uppermost 
story, which rises up higher than the rest of the building. The 
Imperial Insurance Office will, no doubt, greatly improve the 
spot chosen for its site, if only by cutting off an equally incon- 
venient and ugly corner. It will, besides, be so situated, as to 
display itself strikingly, and in connexion with the adjoining 
Hall of Commerce in the one street, and a lately erected build- 
ing in the other, will produce a rather extensive architectural 
group. Still very much willdepend on the structure itself, and as 
to that we cannot speak, for although the design which obtained 
the second premium was exhibited at the Academy, the one 
which got the first, and which we presume is the one about to be 
executed, was not, nor were any of the other competition draw- 

ings for the same building. 

- Whether the scheme will be ultimately carried out is at pre- 
sent doubtful, but the Sixth Report of the Metropolis Improve- 
ment Commissioners, brings forward the project of avery exten- 
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sive pile of building for the purpose of a Public Record Office, 
on the site of the Rolls Estate in Chancery Lane, which, if 
adopted, would lead to a complete alteration of the immediate 
neighbourhood. Carey Street would be continued eastward as 
a wide street running in a direct line into Fetter Lane, which 
latter would, from that new opening into it, be so greatly increased 
in breadth, as to form another street of considerable width into 
Fleet Street, and would have for one side of it the east front of 
the proposed building, the other, or north front, being towards new 
Carey Street. Fetter Lane, or rather the new street in continua- 
tion of what would be left of it, would then be considerably 
to the east of the present line, inasmuch as it would come into 
Fleet Street just by Anderton’s Hotel, which would form one 
corner of it, sa that Crane Court, Red Lion Court, and Johnson’s 
Court, would all be swept away. It is also proposed that the 
new street should run from the east end of Long Acre to the 
west end of Cheapside. 


2. CHURCHES. 


New structures in this class are infinitely more numerous than 
those belonging to any other, and for one and all of them the 
medieval ecclesiastical style is now exclusively, perhaps too 
exclusively, employed. In fact, medizval architecture has been 
of late studied both by professional men and others with especial 
reference to ecclesiology, and so far successfully that the later 
edifices of the kind manifest upon the whole considerable improve- 
ment in regard to style and costume. Still the costume itself is 
in danger of becoming mere established architectural uniform, the 
observance of which scems to be now insisted upon as the sine 
qu@ non in design, and as all-sufficient recommendation in itself. 
There is now a very prevalent taste for making so much display 
in the spire, that in many instances, instead of being an append- 
age tothe church, the latter looks little better than a mere ap- 
pendage to that feature, which must consequently occasicn a 
very great increase of cost, that might in many cases have been 
more judiciously bestowed on the church itself. Windows, 
either partially or entirely of stained glass, have, however, be- 
come a comparatively frequent mode of decoration, and now 
furnish employment to an increasing number of practitioners in 
that once almost extinct but successfully revived branch of art. 

According to the last (Twenty-Seventh) annual official Report 
of the Church Commissioners, twenty-one churches bad been 
completed since the preceding return, making in all 37v churches, 
with accommodation for 423,085 persons, including 231,096 free 
sittings. The twenty-one additional churches provide 17,872 
sittings, of which number, 13,292, or nearly three-fourths, are 
free. 

Thirty-four other churches are now in course of being erected 
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at the places, viz. Almonbury, Upper Thong, Yorkshire 
(Perpendicular Gothic, 700 sittings, 438 free, begun Sept. 20th, 
1846); Ashton-under-Lyne, Christ Church, Lancaster (Gothic, 
with bell-turret, 820 sittings, 708 free, begun Sept. 1846); Ash- 
ton-under-Lyne, Lees, Ditto (Gothic, with tower, 896 sittings, 
500 free, begun Oct. 9, 1844); Astbury, Congleton, Chester 
(Early English, with bell-turret, 610 sittings, all free, begun 
May 29th, 1847); Bermondsey, Christ Church, Surrey (Later 
Norman, 1,100 sittings, 1,697 free, begun May 29th, 1847); 
Bethnal Green, St. Matthias (Romanesque, with tower and spire, 
$93 sittings, all free, begun Sept. 16th, 1846); Birstall, Wyke, 
Yorkshire (Gothic, with tower and spire, 704 sittings, all free, 
begun Feb. ilth, 1846); Bradford, Eccleshill, Yorkshire (Gothic, 
with tower and spire, begun May 29th, 1846); Brighton, West 
Street (Early Decorated, with tower, 1200 sittings, 761 free, 
begun April 18th, 1846); Bristol, St. Philip and Jacob (Early 
English, with tower and spire, 703 sittings, 495 free, begun June 
18th, 1846); Bury, Ramsbottom, Lancaster (Gothic, 832 sittings, 
365 free, begun October, 1844); Bury, Shuttleworth, Ditto 
(Decorated of the 14th century, with bell-turrets, 413 sittings, 
284 free, begun Jan. 24th, 1847); Dewsbury, West Town, York- 
shire (Gothic, with tower, 527 sittings, all free, begun May 25th, 
1847); Duffield, Milford, Derby (Early English, with bell- 
turret, 516 sittings, all free, begun June 15th, 1847) ; Gateshead, 
Bentham, Durham (Norman, with tower, 558 sittings, 284 free, 
begun July 24th, 1846); Guiseley, Woodside, Yorkshire (Gothic, 
_ 884 sittings, all free, begun Oct. 26th, 1846); Hackney, Homer- 
ton, Middiesex (Gothic, with tower, 607 sittings, all free, begun 
Sept. 16th, 1845); Hackney, South, Ditto (Gothic, with tower 
and spire, 1507 sittings, 935 free,begun May 15th, 1845); Ilke- 
stone, Cotmanhay, Derby (Early English, 600 sittings, all free, 
begun Feb. 12th, 1847); Kingswinford, Pensnett, Staffordshire 
(Pointed Gothic, with tower, 936 sittings, all free, begun March 
27th, 1846); Leeds, Bean Ing, Yorkshire (Early Decorated, 
with tower and spire, 587 sittings, 144 free, begun Nov. 10th, 
1845); Leigh, West Leigh, Lancaster (Decorated, tower and 
spire, 441 sittings, all free, begun June 22nd, 1846); Llangolien, 
. Pontfadog, Denbigh (Early English, with tower, 322 sittings, all 
free, begun June 24th, 1845); AZanchester, Droylsden, Lancas- 
ter (Early English, with tower and spire, 752 sittings, 532 free, 
begun Aug. Sth, 1846); Merthyr Tydvil, Glamorganshire 
(Gothic, with bell-turret, 1200 sittings, 600 free, begun March 
23rd, 1816); Monkwearmouth, Durham (Gothic, with bell-turret, 
548 sittings, 184 free, begun June 2Ist, 1846); Oldham, Cold- 
hurst, Lancaster (Early English, with bell-turret, 501 sittings, 
30) free, begun May Ist, 1847); Oldham, Waterhead, Ditto, 
(Early English, with bell-turret, 800 sittings, all free, hegun 
March 1ith, 1846); Paddington, Cambridge Street, Middlesex 
(Gothic, with bell-turret, 1,400 sittings, 544 free, begun Ang. 
1816): Pembroke, St. Mary, Pembroke Dock (Gothic, with 


tower, S01 sittings, 554 free, beguu Sept. 21st, 1846); Rechdale , 
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Walsden, Lancaster (Early English, with tower and spire, 633 
sittings, 246 free, begun May Ist, 1846); Sculcoates, Yorkshire, 
(Gothic, with steeple, 1,081 sittings, 541 free, begun June 19th, 
1846) ; Wednesbury, St. James's, Stafford (Early English, with 
tower, 855 sittings, 541 free, begun May 26th, 13847) ; Whalley, 
St. James’s, Barnsley, Lancaster (Gothic, with tower and spire 
527 sittings, 377 free, begun August, 1846). 

The above, however, by no means constitute all the buildings 
of the kind that either have been lately completed or are now in 
progress, since there are many which do not come under the 
cognizance of the Commissioners for Building New Churches. 
Only such do so as obtain grants from them in aid of building. 
In one recent instance, the grant was withdrawn, it being 
stated in the Report that “the conditions on which they 
made a grant in aid of building a new church on Hamilton 
Terrace, in the district parish of Christ Church, Marylebone, 
not having been complied with, the grant has been cancelled.” 
That structure, of which Messrs. Cundy were the architects, is 
now so far completed (at a cost of £9,830. including that of the 
site) as to be opened, it being consecrated June 24th. The ex- 
terior, however Sis still unfinished, for besides thata spire is to be 
added to the tower, something remains to be done to the tower itself, 
for which, and the spire, the further sam of about £1,800 is, it 
seems, required. The united height of tower and spire will be 
165 feet. At present, the structure appears disproportionably 
low, for it has only a single range of windows along its sides. 
Each side is divided by buttresses into eight severies, or. 
compartments; one of them, viz. the second from the west end, 
occupied by a projecting porch, with a smaller window over its 
doorway. The interior consists merely of a body and chancel, 
the former not divided in its plan by columns and arches ; 
it is spanned over from side to side by an open timber roof, 
stained in imitation of oak. 

In different parts of the country, the erection, restoration, or 
further embellishment of churches, has been promoted by very 
liberal private subscriptions and donations. As one very re- 
markable and exemplary instance of such pious munificence, is 
St. Stephen’s, Rochester Row, Westminster, erected and endowed 
at the sole cost of Miss Burdett Coutts, who has devoted to 
such purpose a sum of about £30,000. Mr. B. Ferrey is the 
architect of the building, the first stone of which was laid by 
the Bishop of London on the 20th of last July. It is intended 
to accommodate about 1,000 persons, and will be in the style 
prevalent in the 14th century, with a tower and spire on its north 
side, where will also be a north porch. Internally it will have 
a nave 82 feet long by 21 feet wide, side aisles 13 feet wide, anda 
chancel 47 by 21 feet. The tower, which is placed more towards 
the east than the west end of the church, will be 23 feet square, 
and including the spire, the entire height from the ground will 
be 200 feet, so that it will form a conspicuous object for a con- 
siderable distance. The materials are Smeaton ragstone for the 
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walls, and Anstone stone for the dressings. Besides:the church 
itself there will be a group of buildings for schools attached to 
the south angle of the west front. . 

The church at Durweston, Blandford, rebuilt for Lord Port- 
man by Mr. P. C. Hardwick, of London, is finished and opened. 
It is in the Early English style, and consists of a spacious 


chancel and nave, and a south aisle. Mr. Wilbraham Egerton, | 


of Tatton Park, Cheshire, has been a most liberal benefactor to 
the new church opposite the railway station at Heaton Norris, 
begun in July, 1844, and since consecrated, having in addition to 
the gift of the site, endowed it with £1,000. and contributed £20v. 
towards the cost of the spire. -Among works of restoration that 
of the parish church of Bridlington, is an important one, the 
edifice being originally one of very unusual magnitude, not less 
than 330 feet in length. The present interior is 185 feet long by 
68 wide, including the side aisles. The architects employed 
were Messrs, Sharpe and Paley, of Lancaster. 

Trinity Church, Liverpool, the architect of which is Mr. J. Hay, 
of Liverpool, is a structure of red freestone, in the Decorative 
style of the period of Edward III., witha spire. All the benches 
are of Honduras mahogany, with ornamental ends, without any 
distinction between the reserved and the free sittings. The win- 
dows generally have enriched borders of stained glass; and the 
three chancel windows will be entirely filled in with designs in that 
material, by Ballantyne, of Edinburgh. | 

Stokenchurch Charch, in Oxfordshire, is undergoing restora- 
tion and complete refitting up internally, by Mr. E. B. Lamb. 
Open seats have been substituted for the former unsightly pewing, 
in consequence of which the accommodation has been consider- 
ably increased, as well as the architectural appearance improved ; 
and the new east window will be-entirely filled with painted 
glass of rich design, Another work of restoration by the same 
architect, is that of Little Kimble Church, Bucks, a small but 
interesting structure. The stained glass in the windows of the 
nave and in the three-light window at the east end has been con- 
tributed by an amateur, who is also a proficient in that difficult 
branch of art—one hardly ever taken up except by those who 
follow it as a profession. Another painted window on the south 
side of the chancel, which has just been put up, was both designed 
and executed by the architect himself. Mr. Lamb is also now 
erecting an entirely new structure of the kind, viz. Healey 
Church, on the property of Captain Harcourt, of Swinton Park, 
Yorkshire. The building, which is now far advanced, will be 
constructed entirely of stone and oak timber, both of them the 
produce of the estate. Thestyle is the decorated, and the edifice 
will consist of nave, chancel, and transepts, with tower and spire 
at the intersection. The east window will be filled with stained 
glass, executed and presented by the liberal amateur who has, as 
just mentioned, been a donor in similar manner to Little Kimble 
Church. The west window will be presented by the foundress, 
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and that and another window, which is also a presentation, will be 
designed and executed by Mr. Lamb. 

Mr. T. Allom is the architect employed on a new church 
recently begun at Highbury ; which, besides being of unusually 
good architectural character, will display some clever novelty of 
arrangement internally, and externally it will have a tower and 
spire on its north side. The church just commenced on the 
Challcctts Estate, Haverstock Hill, Hampstead, by Mr. H. E. 
Kendall, jun., will also have a tower and spire, but placed at the 
south-west angle of the building. 


3. BUILDINGS CONNECTED WITH EpucaTion, Science, &c. 


Of the British Museum, the facade is now finished, at least 
as far as the main building is concerned, and what remains to 
be done is chiefly the work of clearing away the old gateway 
and adjoining walls, and throwing the new front open to the 
street. Our opinion of the latter as a piece of architecture has 
been expressed before ; we shall therefore only say, that if it 
finds admirers at all, they are not very loud in their praises of it, 
since it seems ta.excite no interest. Grecian Ionic columns have 
done for it all that they of themselves can do, and twenty years 
ago they might have obtained great applause for so classical an 
edifice ; but tempora mutantur ; the public eye now begins to 
look for greater richness in design than used to satisfy it some 
years back. The change in taste whiclhas taken place since the 
present edifice was first began is, in some measure, indicated by 
the introduction of polychromy upon the ceiling of the entrance 
hall, and the walls and ceiling of the principal staircase, for 
which we are indebted perhaps to Mr. Sidney Smirke, that em- 
bellishment having been executed under his direction. Much 
has not been aimed at—nothing more than picking out the coffers 
of the ceiling with colours, and panelling and bordering the walls 
of the staircase in a similar manner; but more might have been 
too much for the rest of the interior; and simple as it is, such 
mode of decoration is both more architectural and more cheerful 
than the ériste grandeur of the old staircase. The opening con- 
necting the staircase and the hall is too much of a gap, and 
seems to require at least two additional columns, for at present 
it is wider than the columns themselves are high, which is most 
undeniably quite contrary to the character of the Grecian Doric 
order, the one here employed in the interior, notwithstanding that 
the exterior is Ionic, consequently of much more delicate and 
lighter proportions. The two cuts will give some idea of the 
facade (exclusive of its wings), and the inner court. 
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The new building for the Atheneum and Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution «t Sheffield, the first stone of which was laid September 
1, is from designs by Mr. G. Alexander, the architect of the 
Savings’ Bank at Bath, shown in our volume for 1842, and to 
which the building at Sheffield will beara strong general re- 
semblance, it being an astylar composition, whose principal-floor 
windows have columns and pediments. The building stands at 
the corner of Tudor Street and Surrey Street; the entrance 
front, which is somewhat the narrower of the two, having only 
five windows on a floor while the other has six, is towards the 
latter street, and has a lofty arched doorway between two Doric 
columns, whose entablature renders the general composition of 
that feature square-headed. The two ground-floor windows on 
either side have dressings similar to those in the Bath structure. 
In fact the chief difference between the two designs is that here 
the fenestration is more close, and the upper or second floor 
windows are of higher than mezzanine proportions, though con 
siderably lower than those of the first floor. Except thatit has 
one window more in breadth and-no central doorway, the Tudor 
Street elevation is the same as the other. On the.ground floor 
will be a newsroom, 42.8’ by 23.3’ feet, on the Tudor Street 
side, or to the left of the entrance; and to the righta coffee room, 
28.11’ by 24.3’, also a board room, and a library, the latter 24.3 
by 22.2’, The first floor will be. almost entirely occupied hy the 
lecture room, 60 by 56.6’ feet, and 26.6’ high. It deserves to be 
noted, that instead of all the seats rising amphitheatrically one 


above another, as is usual in places of the kind, a considerable. 


porter of the floor will be quite level, and occupied by moveable 
enches, which may at any time be taken away, so as to render 
the room available for soirées or other re-unions. 

In the Crescent Chapel Schools, in Salisbury Street, Liver« 
pool, Mr. J. A. Picton has employed, with good effect, the 
Elizabethan style, modified in some ef its features, such as door- 
ways and principal windows, by Italian or Italianizing forms. 
The building, which is one story in height above the ground 
floor, may be described as constituting, in its general plan, three 
sides of an open quadrangle, with seven windows on a floor in the 
principal external front (the centre one in a compartment beneath 
a gable), and six windows on a floorin the other fronts, of which 
the end ones are also beneath gables. The building contains 
three school-rooms (for boys, girls, and infants), each mea- 
suring 66 feet by 33; it is faced with stone of a bluish-grey 
tint, while the dressings to the windows and the other ornamental 
finishings are of red sandstone, which contrast as to colour aids 
very much the general appearance of the structure. 
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4. Pusiic Orrices AND THEATRES. 


The new Branch Bank of England, at Manchester, by Mr: 
Cockerell, which is now completed and opened for business, is 
undoubtedly an acquisition to the architecture of the town, ex- 
hibiting as it does considerable study of detail, together with an 
aim at novelty, in its general character and composition. The 
principal front, or that towards King Street, nearly opposite the 
Tawn Hall, has six engaged columns of the Grecian Doric, after 
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that example of it which seems to be a favourite one with the 
architect, he having employed it on several other occasions, 
namely, that from the temple at Rhamnus whose shafts are flute 
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only just at top and bottom. These columns are raised upon a 
stylobate, to some height above the pavement; and over four of 
them (there are six in all, dividing the facade into five compart- 
ments or intercolumns) the entablature is continued unbroken ; 
but over each of the end columns, which, however, do not stand 
quite close up to the angles of the buildings, it forms a break. 
The three middle intercolumns are occupied by as many large 
recessed arches, filled in below with triple windows, and others 
above them in the head of the arch. Over this principal order 
rises a smaller one, partaking of the character of a lofty attic, 
with pilasters whose faces are panelled. This is crowned in its 
centre, or over the three middle intercolumns, by a pediment, 
into which rises the head of an arch over a sort of Venetian 
window in the centre. The other windows, both in this upper 
order and in the end compartments of the lower one, are square- 
headed, and the former are like the latter, of upright proportions 
although rather smaller. There has consequently been an 
attempt to blend together the severity of the Greek columnar 
style with the picturesque play and variety of Italian composition. 
The character of the facade is not kept up on the returns or sides 
of the buildings, one of which is towards Essex Street, the other 
towards Pall Mall, from which latter is the entrance—a spacious 


arched doorway. The principal banking-room is 52 feet by 43; | 


and the building contains the residences of the agent and sub- 
agent to the establishment. . Another Branch Bank by the same 
architect, and also of the Doric order, has been. commenced at 
Liverpool, 

.. Covent Garden Theatre, now converted into an Italian Opera 
House, has been completely remodelled internally, and. has 
also received some slight alterations of ‘its exterior, which has 
besides been refreshened.' One alteration, if such it can be 
called, for it leaves that. part of the building just the same as 
before, is that a carriage-drive has been made through the portico, 
so that. company can now be. set down under shelter, whereby 
that appendage to the structure acquires a propriety of purpose, 
although at variance with classical temple-precedent. The 
only changes in the (fagade itself is that a door has been 
formed at each end, beneath the niche with a statue, (the 
one to the south being the pit entrance,) and the. three open 
arches on each side of the portico have been closed up. with win- 
dows. Internally the approaches have been greatly improved as 
well as altered ; that to the boxesis continued, first in a direct line 
from the grand staircase, and then, turning to the right, through 
what was originally the * saloon,” but is now converted into what 
in Opera-house parlance is styled. the ‘ crush-roum,” and has 
been extended from fifty to eighty feet in length, divided into 
three compartments, with two Corinthian columns between the 
middle one and each of the others. In its approaches this 
theatre is decidedly superior to ‘‘ Her Majesty’s” in the Hay- 
market, and now nearly rivals it. in the size of its salle, or 
‘** house” itself; thislast having been entirely reconstructed and 
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considerably enlarged. In its breadth across the pit it has been 
increased from fifty-one to sixty-one feet (about three more than 
at the other Opera House), and in its depth, from the back of 
the boxes, to eighty-six feet, whereas it was originally only 
seventy-eight. The stage, that is, the floor of the proscenium 
between the curtain and orchestra, has been advanced into the 
house about eight feet more. There are six tiers, which, ex- 
clusively of what is appropriated to the first and second 
‘* amphitheatre,” and the gallery, contain 180 enclosed boxes, of 
which those in the two principal tiers are separated from each 
other in front by caryatides or rather caryatid termini. Decora- 
tion has not been spared; yet the general effect of it is not so 
rich and glowing as in the other Opera House, colour being 
here not so uniformly distributed throughout, but chiefly con- 
fined to the cove and plafond of the ceiling,—the latter of which 
represents a brilliant sky seen through a circular opening, 
bordered by arich gilded cornice and other mouldings. The 
cove is not concentric with that circle, but becomes elliptical 
below, except that it takes a straight line across the proscenium. 
It contains sixteen large emblematic figures placed in pairs, each 
pair supporting ornamental patere or circular shields. This 
ceiling and all its embellishments are by Ferri and Verardi, 
two Italian artists ; while the decorations on the front of the boxes 
were designed by Mr. Albano(the architect who altered the build- 
ing), and consist of figures, foliage, &c. in relief, executed in some 
newly invented material, of which he is the patentee. Inthemselves 
these ornaments are both tasteful and delicate, too delicate,in 
fact, to show effectively, placed as most of them are at sucha 
distance from the eye, and being of a pearly or ivory hue upona 
very pale ground; which abstinence of colouring for the fronts 
of the boxes causes the crimson silk linings and draperies of the 
boxes themselves to appear too forcible and cutting. Still very 
great praise is due upon the whole, more especially when it is 
considered how very little time was afforded for thoroughly 
studying every part of so difficult a subject as a large theatre 
for musical performances, where so much that is infinitely more 
important than mere embellishment has to be considered 
scientifically : for whereas decorations are both capable of, and 
likely to undergo alteration from time to time, defects in con- 
struction as regards hearing may be irremediable. The whole 
work of alteration, re-construction, and fitting up the house and 
its approaches, was completed in the almost incredibly short space 
of four or five months from their first commencement, and the 
new Opera House opened on April 6th. . 

Another theatré which has been more recently altered is the 
Lyceum (re-opened Oct. 18th), of which Mr. and Mrs. C. Matthews 
have become the lessees. Greatly inferior as it is in size, this 
house may challenge Covent Garden, or any other, for novelty of 
general design, and the piquant taste shown in its decorations, 
which were executed under the direction of Mr. Bradwell, of 
whose’ inventive imagination and ability in such matters, the 
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Glyptotheca, &c. at the Colosseum had before afforded most satis- 
factory proofs. The style of decoration is not perhaps. what 
would be altogether suitable for a theatre of very large dimen- 
sions, but here it is perfectly in character, aud the coup d’eil is 
singularly attractive. The ornaments on the devoutures of the 
boxes, consisting of medallions,’ flowers, and figures, some of 
which are made to support pendant chandeliers, are executed in 
carton pierre in such manner as to imitate porcelain most decep- 
tively. The coved ceiling, which is circular in plan, and partakes 

of the character of a dome, shows perhaps all the better from 
there being no central chandelier. The principal dimensions 
of the house are—from front of stage to back of boxes, 48 feet ; 
the extreme breadth across the boxes, 52 ft. 10in.; the opening 
at the curtain, 34 feet; height from floor of pit to centre of ceil- 
ing, 48 ft.; and depth of stage from the curtain, 48 ft. 

The new Armoury at the Tower, nearly completed externally, 
presents a somewhat imposing mass or rather range of building, 
in what may be called the modern castellated style, showing a 
fagade of symmetrical regular design marked by comparatively 
numerous windows, and so far having nothing of the ancient 
castle character, which is chiefly expressed by such normally 
indicial features as battlements (consisting of very wide merlons 
and narrow embrasures) and machicolations. The design may 


be described as consisting of a centre, carried up a story higher. 


than the rest, with two octagonal turrets, and two square towers, 
connected by ‘“ curtain” walls, having two floors of seven win- 
dows. The windows are all mullioned and transomed, recessed 
within the wall so as to have corbel brackets over their heads. 
A new Guard House has been erected adjoining the gateway 
leading into that area of the Tower. 


5. MISCELLANEOUS BUILDINGS. 


An entire rifacciamento and that upon the most liberal scale, 
has not only been begun, but partly completed in the new 
fagade, or rather new structure of the Carlton Club-house, 
Pall Mall;. one third of the building, as it is now altered, 
being erected. The architect is Mr. Sydney Smirke, whose 
work exhibits a most striking contrast to that of his brother Sir 
Robert, who erected the original Club-house—and not longer 
back than about twelve years ago—which as yet remains untouched 
by the side of the finished portion of its successor. The contrast 
thus exhibited speaks, besides, very strongly as to the revolution 

- which has taken place in architectural taste, from the affectation 
of Grecism, to the adoption of highly florid Italianism. The new 


building is more literally Italian than could, perhaps, altogether. 
be;wished, the design being, with the exception of some few. 


variations—corrections we can hardly call them—a fac-simile of 
Sansovino’s Library of St. Mark, at Venice, only carried on to 
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greater extent, to nine inter-columns or compartments instead of 
three, and broken into three divisions, each of which will accord- 
ingly have three windows ona floor; the centre. division will 
be distinguished from,.and made rather wider than, the other 
two by the columns being there coupled. One unavoidable 
deviation from the original is, that instead of forming an opeu 
arcade below, the arches in the ground tloor, or Doric order, will 
be filled in with windows the same as in the upper order, which 
alteration of Sansovino’s design was almost unavoidable in 
order to adapt it to its new purpose.’ Such, however, is not the 
case with regard to some other variations, which, while they are 
not improvements in themselves, destroy that completeness of 
imitation, which seems to have been chiefly aimed at in a work 
that is most undisguisedly a mere reproduction. There will now 
be either too much of indirect copying, or else too little faithfulness 
of copying. In Sansovino’s fagade the same degree of ornate- 
ness is spread over the whole; for though there are two different 
orders, they are assimilated as much as possible to each other : 
the metopes of the Doric frieze are sculptured, the arcades have 
moulded archivolts, and the spandrels over them are filled in 
with figures in relief asin the upper order; all which embellish- 
ments and finishing will be here omitted, in our opinion not very 
judiciously, because that consistency of decoration which marks 


the original, and of which some example has been needed by us, © 


is in some measure now destroyed. Nor can it for a moment be 
supposed that these retrenchmenuts were occasioned by any 
economical considerations, the decoration being, in some respects, 
rather extravagantly ostentatious; at all events, the polished 
granite shafts of the columns forbid the idea of mere cost being 
regarded for a moment.—Another departure, not only from San- 
sovino’s design but from the style of it, will be an entrance 
forming a comparatively diminutive projecting portico, which 


will, we fear, prove a disturbing feature, and show little better — 


than.an excrescence—an insignificant bit stuck on to the front, 
wherefore it would be greatly better instead of thrusting the porch 
outwards, to recess it inwards, and, unless the plan now admits 
of no such alteration, to leave the three centre ground-floor 
arches open for a loggia, as in the original structure. If for 
nothing else, this fagade would be exceedingly remarkable for 
its example of the Ionic order, whose entablature is exaggerated 
beyond the utmost stretch of all ordinary rules, it being increased 
to more than half the height of the columns, so that judged by 
mere rules it must be accounted vicious, whereas, estimated by 
its effect itis admirable, forming, as it does, an equally bold 
and rich crowning to the entire elevation, and its cornice, with 
both modillions and dentils, being tantamount to a cornicione. 


As a memento of the first Carlton Club-house, and in order to 


show what a remarkable architectural metamorphose has been 
commenced, our view exhibits that as it now stands, as well as 
that portion of the new building which is completed, and which 
will suffice to give an idea of what the entire new edifice will be, 
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the design being continued without other variation than that the 
three centre windows of the upper, floor will be between coupled 
columns, and corresponding coupled pilasters in the Doric order. 
The facade will have somewhat greater extent than that of any 
other Club-house, viz. 132 feet, or 40 more than the original 
building. 

Another Club-house will shortly begin to arise on the other © 
side of the street, nearly opposite the Carlton, namely, that of the 
Army and Navy Club, which will extend from St. James’s Square 
to Pall-Mall, with its east front towards the former and along 
George Street, and its south one in Pall-Mall; wherefore it will | 
possess considerable advantage over the other club-houses there, 
inasmuch as that side will be exposed to the sun. The “ Army 
and Navy” was made the subject of two competitions, in the first 
of which the premium of £200. was adjudged to Mr. Tattersall, 
and the other of £100. to Messrs. Fowler and Fisk. Nevertheless, 
dissatisfied with their choice, the club thought proper to have a 
second competition, limiting the candidates to six. The result was 
this time in favour of Messrs. Parnell and Smith, whose design 
happens not a little curiously to be, like that for the Carlton, de- 
rived from Sansovino, it being a version—whether an improved 
one remains to be seen—of the Palazzo Cornaro at Venice. 

The construction of improved dwellings for the working 
classes, is one of the sanitary measures now engaging public 
attention. ‘The inquiries made during the last ten years, show 
that the poor pay an enormous rental for very inefficient accom- 
modation ; and it is the main object of two or three societies re- 
cently established, to ascertain whether good and wholesome 
dwellings cannot be provided, at a rental not exceeding that at 
present paid for wretched apartments in a wretched house, and 
yet such as will return an adequate interest on the capital ex- 
pended. The object is a worthy one, and its results will be 
watched with much solicitude. 

In most instances, an attempt has been made to re-model 
existing houses for the required purpose, before embarking 
largely in the construction of new buildings. In Edinburgh, for 
instance, a large house was taken at a cheap rent, in a poor part 
of the town, in 1844; and the upper rooms were fitted up as bed 
rooms, while the lower rooms were fitted as kitchen, scullery, 
&c. Every bed-room was well lighted and whitewashed, and pro- 
vided with an iron bedstead, flock-bed, blanket, and sheets ; the 
kitchen had a good fire, oven, and boiler filled with hot water. 
The payment was threepence per day, for each of forty inmates, 
who was provided with a living and cooking room during the 
day, and a wholesome sleeping room at night. 

Establishments of the kind have been formed in some provin- 
cial towns; and the Metropolis also presents examples. In 
Peter Street, Westminster, two houses, of three stories each, 
with an intercommunication, have been fitted up, the one for 
single men, and the other for families. There are several beds 
in each room, but those for families are secluded by intervening 
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curtains. For threepence per night, a person could hire a single 
bed, the use of a kitchen, fire, locked cupboard, washhouse, and 
sitting room ; and this low rate is yet found to pay a reasonable 
return on the outlay. The owners of the poorer lodging-houses, 
on the old system, in the vicinity, have found it necessary to 
clean up and improve their houses and rooms, to meet the gradu- 
ally improving feeling on this subject. In Glasshouse Yard, 
near the London Docks, and in Newton Street, Holborn, old 
houses have in a similar way been taken by Societies of bene- 
volent persons, and refitted as model lodging-houses, not to make 
profit, but to show by actual experiment that profit may be made. 
by those who hereafter might choose to embark in similar enter- 
prises ; while at the same time the humbler classes obtain a 
vastly improved home for their money. | 

But it is in the construction of new dwellings, built ex- 
pressly for this object, that the system will be most correctly 
tested. Such new dwellings partake of one of two characters: 
they are either small cottages, each let to one family; or they 
arelarge houses, sub-divided into tenements or sets of rooms, 
each tenement being let to one family. 

Some of the large manufacturing firms have built cottages for 
their workmen, in which improved sanitary arrangements are 
attended to. Messrs. Sopwith, who have a Cabinet manufactory 
at Newcastle, have erected for their. workmen a row of cottages, 
few in number, but worthy of attention from the care shown in 
their construction, The houses are arranged four in a cluster, 
in such a way that almost every room has two sides conti- 
guous to the open air, as a means of avoiding the pent-up 
condition of rooms, too often observable in humble neighbour- 
hoods. In each group of four, the two centre houses are of 
two rooms each, one on the ground floor and one above it; 
while the two end houses have four rooms, a front and back 
on each floor. The four houses are served by two entrance 
passages, from each of which is an outlet to a yard behind ; this 


yard, running behind all the four houses, obtains a more free 


current of air than if there were four very small ones; it is 
neatly flagged, and is provided with a pump, a dust-pit, coal- 
houses, &c. Every room contains a range, oven, and boiler, 
and can be used either as a bed-room or a sitting-room. ‘The 
drainage and veutilation of the houses are well attended to. 

The remarkable new towns now forming at the great locomo- 
tive stations of the different railways, such as Wolverton, Crewe, 
Swindon, Stratford, and Ashford, exhibit ranges and groups of 
cottages, in which the improvements of modern times are 
liberally made available. At Crewe, the houses appropriated to 
the superior officers of the Company, are in the villa style; those 


next in rank belong to akind of Tudor style of small houses ; 


the third in degree, occupied by engineers and artisans, are 
detached houses, each having accommodation for four families ; 
while there is a fourth grade, occupied yp A weeny and porters, 
formed of neat cottages of four rooms. ateris laid on gratui- 
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tously to each house; and gas is supplied at a small weekly 
charge. The baths, playgrounds, news-room, library, and schools, 
belong to the Crewe establishment as a whole, and not to the 
houses separately. Each of the great stations above named, has 
its own particular system of workmen’s dwellings, It may be 
here remarked, that the Eastern Counties Railway Company, 
some time ago offered, to one of the societies which have taken 
up this subject, that if the society would build cottages for 
working men in the neighbourhood of Stratford-le- Bow, they (the 
Company) would convey the workmen by railway, to and 
from London, for a charge (we believe) of only a halfpenny per 
day each. 

In the Bagnigge Wells Road, there is a small group or cluster, 
called ‘Medel Buildings,”. occupied by about twenty-four 
houses, constructed by the ‘Society for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Labouring Classes.” Itisin form of a street, open 
only at one end, and having houses at bothsides. These houses 
are two stories in height, one on the level of the ground, and one 
above. Some of the houses are planned for one room to each 
inmate (elderly females) ;.some for two rooms to each family ; 
and some three to each family. Ia the first kind, an entrance 
door from the street gives access to a corridor, or gallery, about 
a hundred feet long, from which branch out-eight doors on one 
side, and seven on the other, giving access to fifteen rooms ; and 
a staircase leads up to another corridor, or gallery, which, ina 
Similar manner, gives access to fifteen other rooms. These 
thirty rooms form thirty distinct houses for an equal number of 
widows or aged females ; and there are yards, washhouses, &c., 
attached to the building for their accommodation. The next 
class consists of houses of four rooms,two ona floor, and the 
pair on each floor forming a distinct tenement. The front door 
is double, so as to serve as two doors, one half giving access 
only to the two lower rooms, and the other half only to the two 
upper. Each tenement consists of a sitting-room, a bed-room, 
a scullery, water-closet, &c., all entirely enclosed from the other 
half of the house. The third class consists of houses, each of 
which accommodates one family. The ground floor consists of 
a lobby and sitting-room, with a closet, and a recess fora bed, a 
scullery under the stairs, and a court-yard behind, while the 
upper floor is divided into two bed-rooms. These various 
classes of houses are intended to accommodate persons of dif- 
ferent means; but all are alike rendered healthy in respect to 
drainage and general arrangement. The fronts are of brick, 
with neat stuccoed dressings ; and at intervals, along each story, 
are to be seen “ air-bricks,” that is, open spaces for admitting 
air into the rooms, covered on the outside with an iron grating, 
and inside with a sliding shutter, regulated at will by. the 
inmates. 

Perhaps the feature which will best test the economy of 
workmen's dwellings on a large scale, is the adoption of large 
and lofty buildings, divided into separate tenements on each 
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floor. Many of the houses in Edinburgh, Paris, and Vienna, 
are arranged on this plan: one result of which is, that a 
large number of families can be domiciled on a comparatively 
small area, so that the amount of ground-rent for each becomes 
relatively small. Three recent examples will serve to illustrate 
this method :—the Workmen’s Dwellings at Birkenhead ; the 
Model Lodging House in George Street, St. Giles’s ; and the 
Model Buildings, near Old St. Pancras Church. 

When the Birkenhead Docks were in progress, the Dock Ware- 
house Company, “finding that they must either provide accom- 
modation for their numerous workmen, or submit to great incon- 
venience, expense, and delay, in consequence of the want of it, 
they determined to erect a number of dwellings for their la- 
bourers and mechanics. After calculating the cost and returns 
for various descriptions of cottages submitted to them, they de- 
termined to build to the plans designed by C. E. Lang, Esq.” 
The houses were brought to a completion about the commence- 
ment of the present year, 1847. 

The buildings stand on a triangular piece of ground, bounded 
by three streets. They are divided by parallel avenues into 
five or six distinct clusters or ranges. Each avenue is well 
paved and drained, and is entered between handsome iron gates 
at the two ends. Ineach avenue are the fronts of the houses on 
one side, and the backs of those on the other. The entrance to 
each house has a stone passage, whence proceeds a stone stair- 
case up through four ranges of flats or stories. Each story is 
divided into two distinct dwellings, one on either side of the 
staircase. The rooms forming each dwelling open into each 
other ; and a door opening from the outermost of these rooms 
into the staircase, and provided with lock, bolts, and key, forms 
in fact the street door for the family inhabiting that dwelling. 
The whole group is fire-proof, being formed of brick, stone, and 
iron; woodwork being provided only where, for domestic com- 
fort, it is desirable. Asthere are four stories to each house, and 
two dwellings on each story, eight families may have distinct and 
independent tenements in each house. The tenement, in each 
case, consists of three rooms, opening one into another—one 
sitting-room and two bed-rooms; ora parlour, kitchen, and bed- 
room ; according to the wants of the family. The sitttng-room 
is provided with range, oven, shelves, cupboards, and a jet ot 
gas. A small compartment closed off from these rooms, con- 
taius a scullery, sink, and water-closet, all abundantly provided 
With water; so that the set of rooms forms a complete habita- 
tion, secluded from all besides its inmates. 

The arrangements for drainage are admirable. Down through 
the middle of each house proceeds a large square shaft or well, 
reaching from the roof to the ground. In this shaftare contained, 
Ist, the water-pipe, which conveys water to a fine large cistern 
on ‘the roof, capable of containing 1000 gallons; 2nd, a dust- 
pipe, which brings down all the dust and sweepings from the 
eight tenements; 3rd, a gas-pipe, to convey up gas to all the 
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teuements; and 4th, a sewage-pipe, which brings down all the 
sewage and waste water from the tenements, and the rain water 
from the roof. On each landing of the staircase is an iron door, 
kept under lock and key, which gives access to the interior of 


. the shaft, in the case of repair being needed to any of the pipes. 


The dust and sweepings from each tenement of three rooms, are 
collected into a corner of the little scullery, where an iron trap 
door, near the floor, being lifted, the whole are swept into the 
dust-pipe, whence they descend to a large receptacle under- 
ground, which is emptied at stated intervals. The dust from all 
the eight tenements descend into the dust-pipe in the same way. 
The sewage and waste water from all the eight sculleries de- 
scend through the one sewage-pipe, which collects them all into 
a main sewer underground, connected with the excellent system 
of main sewers provided for Birkenhead. There are no yards or 
gardens behind the houses, but there are flat roofs that serve as 
terraces. All the windows are formed of iron, glazed with plate 
glass. Front and end views are shown in the two cuts. 

In this way, the group of buildings is made to furnish 350 
distinct dwellings, each comprising such accommodations as have 
just been described. There are air-bricks in the front and back 
walls, to ventilate each room, and ventilating flues for each 
house as a whole. = 

A second example of this mode of combining many tenements 
under one roof, is furnished by the Model Lodging-House in 
George Street, St. Giles’s. The *‘ Society for the Improvement of 
the Labouring Classes,” with which is now incorporated the ‘ La- 
bourers’ Friend Society,” has been established for the construction 
of model dwelling-houses, in country as well as in towns, as 
examples to show others what may be done; for the forming of 
field gardens and cottage allotments; for the establishment of 
Model Benefit and Loan Societies, and for the encouragement of 
similar branch associations in various parts. It is only the 
portion of these objects relating to Model Buildings that we 
have to do with here. The @stablishment in George Street 
was opened in June, 1847, for the accommodation of 104 single 
ene who pay each fourpence per day for the home afforded to 
them. 

The building consists of a plain brick range, five stories in 
height, and of considerable length, but not very deep. A stone 
staircase goes up through the centre of the house, and at each 
story the various rooms branch from it on the right and left. 
In the basement story is a large kitchen, fitted with a stove- 
range, boiler, stewing fires, dresser, table, and other culinary 
accommodations. Adjoining is a.room containing crockery for 
the use of the inmates; and in other parts of the basement are a 
washing-house, a drying closet, a bath-room, a ventilating shaft, 
for supplying warm or cold air to the whole building, and a 
safe-room. This latter is a brick room, containing as many 
safes as there are bed-rooms in the house, one for each inmate 
accommodated. Each safe consists of two small shelves, closed 
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in by a door of perforated zinc, provided with a lock and key. 
All the locks are of different construction, so that each key will 
open that safe only to which it belongs. 

On the ground floor is the office, where the superintendent is 
stationed, and which contains all the keys, the cash account, 
and a small collection of books for the use of the inmates, who 
must pass by the window of this office when entering or leaving 
the building. On one side of this office are the private apart- 
ments of the superintendent; while on the other side is the 
general: sitting-room, with a fire, benches, and tables: here the 
inmates eat their meals, after preparing them in the kitchen, 
and spend their evenings. All the upper stories are appro- 
priated to bed-rooms. Each dormitory is a very large room, 
having a raised partition on either side of a central passage. 
Cross-partitions serve to divide the room into a number of small 
bed-rooms, open at top to the general area of the room, but closed 
on the sides, and provided with door, lock, and bolt. In each 
bed-room is a small bed and bedding, a box, and a chair ; and at 
the end of the central avenue, are a clock and a gas-light. 

Such an establishment as this isa kind of club-chambers for 
the humble classes: itis of course plain and unadorned ; but the 
building is well planned in respect of drainage, ventilation, and 
fire-proof construction. 

The attempt to accommodate families in one large building, is 
about being made at the Model Establishment, in the Pancras 
Road, nearly opposite St. Pancras Old Church. The “ Metropo- 
litan Association for Improving the Dwellings of the Industrious 
Classes,” has adopted this asits firstscene of operation. The build- 
ing, which will be completed about the end of the present year, 
consists of a centre and two wings; the front facing the north, and 
one wing abutting on the Pancras Road. There are five tiers of win- 
dows onevery side of the building, belonging to five flats, or floors. 
The whole group consists of eight houses, the entrance to which 
will be in the front, or north side. Within each entrance door- 
way, a stone staircase gives acvess to all the stories and rooms. 
There are rather more than a hundred separate dwellings in these 


eight houses ; each dwelling consisting of a sitting-room, two 


bed-rooms, a scullery, water-closet, sink, meat-safe, and dust- 
shaft, all enclosed from the other inmates of the house. In 
fact, the general principle of construction resembles that at 
Birkenhead, in so far as regards the congregation of many 
dwellings for families under one roof; but the details cf arrange- 
ment are perhaps hardly so complete in some particulars, nor is 
there any attempt to give architectural character to the group 
as a whole. This, however, may be overlooked in a building 
destined to such an object, especially when the available funds 
are required for providing for indoor comfort. 


Mr. J. A. Picton is the architect of the Tower Buildings, 


Liverpool, which name is derived from a structure that stood on 

a part of the site, and was called the Tower of Liverpool. The 

site itself extends, in the direction of north and south, from 
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Water Street to the Old Churchyard, and in the opposite one 
from Tower Garden to Stringer’s Alley. Like the Brunswick 
Buildings (noticed in our volume for 1843), and the Fenwick 
Chambers (also by Mr. Picton), the Tower Buildings are in- 
tended for commercial and business purposes, such as ofiices 
and chambers, with two stories of wine-vaults, &c. below in the 
souterrain. The exterior is of ornamevtal astylar design, of 
Italian character, exhibiting three stories of decorated windows 
above a lofty rusticated basement ground-floor, whose windows 
are arched and set within other arches. The first-floor windows 
have pediments, but are without any balustrades or other parapet 
beneath them, their sills resting immediately on the strivg-course 
mouldivgs to the floor beneath, which, as the windows are not at 
all of lufty proportions, occasions them to look lower than they 
otherwise would. The composition of the principal front is far 
from regular, there being a lofty square tower, carried up three 
stories above the rest of the buildings, at the north-west angle of 
the plan, and rising altogether to the height of 120 feet. This 
portion is judiciously enough treated as distinct from the rest, 
and among its other peculiar features are tripled and coupled 
arched windows to some of the floors; but one compartment of 
the main elevation is attached to that tower in a more singular 
than accountable manner, as it makes a break, and juts out for- 
ward so as not only to abridge, but also destroy the regularity 
of composition that might else have been maintained ; because 
what is exclusive of the tower would then have shown seven win- 
dows on a floor, while the entrance door beneath the centre window 
would have been in accordance with the rules of architectural 
composition, whereas now there is no central feature at all, the 
entrance—and it is markedly distinguished from the other open- 
ings in the ground floor—coming beneath the second window 
from the part which is made to project forward, so that it has 
only one window on that side of it, and fouron the other, whereas 
it ought to have been in the centre, and to have had three on each 
side of it. The floors are vaulted with flat brick arches springing 
from iron girders, and the building is otherwise rendered fire- 
proof throughout. 

Of St. Mary’s Hospital, Cambridge Place, Paddington, the 
first stone of which was laid by Prince Albert, in June 1845, 
a considerable portion has been finished, although it appears 
that for want of adequate funds, the building cannot yet be 
opened, notwithstanding the liberal subscriptions received. The 
design, which is by Mr. Hopper, who afforded his profes- 
sional services gratuitously, makes no pretensions to architectural 
display of any sort, or to aught beyond the effect that will attend 
the entire pile of building when completed. It is to be regretted 
that owing to want of funds, this Hospital, the only institution 
of the kind in that now very populous district, is not likely 
to be finished for some time. That portion of it which has 
been actually commenced and partly erected, will contain beds 
for 150 paticnts, also the Board-room, Chapel, Operating 
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Theatre, aud various offices requisite for the establishment. 
Another building of charitable institution, viz., a School for 
Teaching the Blind to Read, has been erected in the Avenue 
Road, Regent’s Park, from the designs of Mr. H. G. Kendall, jun. 

So little intelligence of an architectural kind transpires in 
any shape, or is otherwise obtainable, that we have scarcely ever 
been able even so muchas to make mention of any new buildings 
in Edinburgh or other parts of Scotland. We now notice col- 
lectively all with which we have become acquainted. To the 
slight notice, in our volume for 1846, respecting the Commercial 
Bank, and one or two other structures then in progress at 
Edinburgh, we can now add.some further particulars, and have 
to correct an error into which we were led as to the fagade of 
the Bank. Instead of the portico being an hexastyle in antis, 
from which description it would naturally be inferred that it was 
closed at its ends and recessed within the building, it isa simple 
hexastyle, monoprostyle, (7.e. projects one intercolumn before 
the gencral line of the front, which is extended by an inter- 
column between coupled ante on either side of the portico ;) 
therefore, although the entire front consists of seven inter- 
columns, the portico itself, and the part within it, have only jive. 
If that feature be considered by itself alone—as is unfortunately 
too generally the custom in all cases of the kind—it may be 
pronouaced both classical and ornate, for not only are the 
columns fluted, but the pediment filled with figures in very 
high relief, representing Peace, attended by Abundance, Naviga- 
tion, Commerce, and other allegorical personages. This piece 
of sculpture is the work of Mr. A. H. Ritchie, a native artist, 
and it is only to be regretted that owing to the untowardness of 
the aspect (north) both that and the portico luse much of 
their effect. Even were the aspect ever so favourable, the 
portico would still show itself too much as a mere architectural 
appendage of studiedly temple-like character attached to a 
structure decidedly anti-antique, its physiognomy being strongly 
marked by fenestration and other traits of modernism and 
Italianism. Not only are there two tiers of windows (which 
are continued within the portico), but the upper ones have arched 
heads, and balustrades below. Instead, too, of having a Greek 
podium or parapet, the building itself is crowned by a balustrade. 
Thus two distinct and hardly reconcileable systems are brought 
into contact, and even collision, with each other; therefore, 
either the portico should have been accommmodated to the 
building, or the building to the portico; for at present the pure 
classicality affected for the latter, is contradicted by all the rest. 
The ascent to the portico, however, and the extension of the lower 
part ofthe composition by balustrades carried from the pedestals 
that flank the flight of steps, to two insulated doorways or portals 
with open iron-work gates, produce considerable effect of a rather 
unusually picturesque kind. ‘The interior is more satisfactory ; 
one of its principal parts is a handsome inner hall, carried up 
the entire height of the building, and — by an Ionic 
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colonnade below, and a Corinthian one above. It is lighted 
entirely from above by a lantern, and has a staircase on two of 
its sides. The principal banking office, to which this hall con- 
ducts, is, for a room of business, the most highly decorated 
apartment of the kind in the kingdom: it is a spacious apart- 
ment, square in plan, with a Corinthian colonnade of three inter- 
columns on each side, and is surmounted by a dome whose section 
is of elliptical form, and richly ribbed and pauelled, through 
which the light is admitted from ornamentaily glazed compart- 
ments. The architectural effect of this saloon, as it may fairly 
be called, is enhanced very considerably by the abundant employ- 
ment of decorative painting, gilding, and marbling, executed, 
we believe, by Mr, Hay, of Edinburgh, who embellished the 
great room of the Society of Arts in the Adelphi. 

Donaldson Hospital has, we are glad to say, proved an equally 
worthy and important feature in the architecture of Edinburgh, 
being a fine and imposing mass of building, in what we could 
before only vaguely characterize as the Elizabethan style, but 
can now describe as partaking largely of that particular mode 
of it exhibited in Burleigh House, and in which ogive-domed 
turrets, and towers, and chimneys, contribute so greatly to 
picturesqueness of outline. The edifice is completely insulated 
and apart from other buildings; and at each of its four angles 
isa square pavilion, with a projecting three-storied bay en each 
of its two outer sides, and four domed turrets of the kind just 
mentioned rising up from it. The centre of the south or principal 
front is marked by a larger and loftier pavilion of similar com- 
position, but with octagonal turrets, and domes more ornamented 
than the others, The general mass of building, or parts between 
the pavilions, has ouly two series of la:ge square-headed 
mullioned windows, and a parapet broken into a series of small 
gables with chimney shafts rising out of them. 

The new Debtors’ Jail, of which, we understand, Mr. Rhind 
is the architect, is in what may be called the castellated Norman 
style, and presents in its general composition an upright group 
of variously shaped towers, rising above the external wall of 
enclosure, and so disposed as to produce much picturesque effect 
of outline from different points of view. We may also mention 
the chapel of St. Columba, lately erected by Mr. Henderson, in 
the vicinity of the castle, as being, though a smal] and un- 
obtrusive structure, a far better specimen of Gothic than other 
attempts in that style at Edinburgh, most of which are exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory, the Scott Monument being not the least so. 
Some time ago it was rumoured that a Roman Catholic Church 
and College were to be erected in the Lothian Road, after de- 
signs by Mr. Pugin, but, if it really existed, such intention 
seems to be now dropped. Edinburgh is now about to be 
greatly benefited, and in some degree architecturally improved 
also—at least to acquire several new architectural features—by 
the erection of several terminuses and other railway buildings, 
some of which are now in progress, Little more than a year 
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5 the railroad from Glasgow to Edinburgh was the only line 
of importance which communicated with the latter city ; and its 
terminus, at the Western outskirts of the New Town, presents 
little more to the eye than what is suggested by utility alone. 
Since then, however, the opening of the North British line to 
Berwick, and the completion of the railroad between, Berwick 
and Newcastle, in continuation of the eastern route from London, 
have given importance to Edinburgh as a focus of communica- 
tion, and have led to schemes of considerable magnitude, if not 
of extraordinarily high architectural pretension. The Glasgow 
line having been lately extended eastward, to meet the North 
British, a joint-terminus, unrivalled for convenience of situation, 
has been formed for those lines, and also for the short railroad 
to Leith and Granton, in the hollow between the Old and 
New Towns, formerly called the North Loch; the buildings 
for which extend from the North Bridge onthe east, towards 
the Mound on the west. Lying in a low situation, as this 
joint-terminus does, and where any spreading and lofty pile of 
building would interrupt the picturesque view between the Old 
and New Towns, its architectural masses are very judiciously 
kept down, nor has any more decoration been bestowed upon 
them than serves to produce a requisite degree of finish. The 
reat rival to the eastern line of communication is the Caledonian 
ilway, which approaches Edinburgh on the west, from Car- 
lisle, having a line also diverging at Lanark to Glasgow, and 
completing the communication with London by means of the 
Lancaster and Carlisle, and the North-Western railways. Of 
the Caledonian line, however, a length of forty miles north of 
Carlisle is all that has been yet opened, though the remainder is 
in such forwardness that the entire line to Edinburgh is expected 
to be finished by the end of the present year (1847). Its terminus 
will be in the Lothian Road, at a point due west from the Castle ; 
a locality of no architectural interest at present, but which may 
be expected to acquire much from the extensive works and im- 
provements now commenced. The buildings will form a paral- 
lellogram of about 400 by 200 feet. The south or entrance 
front, which is on one of the longer sides, presents a fagade with 
a handsome colonnade of the Ionic order, behind which rises an 
elevated central pile, containing the Directors’ rooms. The east 
or Lothian Road front exhibits an open screen of three large 
arcades, whose piers have coupled Ionic columns attached to 
them, which connects the two wings or extremities of the com- 
position. The design is by Mr. Tite, the architect of the Royal 
Exchange, London, and architect for the stations and other 
buildings on the Caledonian, Lancaster and Carlisle, and Scottish 
Central lines of railway. The joint station of the two first- 
mentioned lines, at Carlisle, is, we may observe, now nearly 
completed ; it is a Gothic pile of considerable pretension, and fully 
equal in extent to that just above mentioned, and of which we 
hope to be able to give a detailed description next year. In the 
same style as the one at Carlisle, but of greater extent, will be 
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the station now just begun at Perth for the Scottish Central and 
Midland Companies. The work will be conducted by Mr. Tite’s 
very efficient representative, Mr. E. Trotman. With regard to 
the style just mentioned, Scotland will be able to show a very 
superior modern specimen of it, although upon a small scale, ina 
mausoleum or family sepulchral chapel, which is now being 
erected at Carnsalloch, near Dumfries, for the Right Hon. Sir 
Alexander Johnston, by Mr. E. B, Lamb, of London. The struc- 
ture is entirely of stone (the native red sandstone), the roof also 
being covered with slabs of the same material, It will be lighted 
by three windows, one at the east end (which part is octangular 
in plan), and one on each of its sides, all which will be filled 
with stained glass, designed and executed by the architect him- 
self. The floor will be paved ornamentally with encaustic tiles, 
and all the details will be of an artistic character. 
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XV.—CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES. 


From November 1846 to November 1847. 


Nov. 7. Advices from Ireland of this date give painful accounts of 
destitution and dreadful suffering in various districts of the south and 
west: the Commissioners of Public Works were extending their operations 
so that the numbers employed amounted to 100,000. 

10. The canton of Lucerne refused in formal terms to recognise the 
new government of Geneva, assigning its reasons in a circular addressed 
to the Vorort. In consequence of this refusal a resolution was submitted 
to the Council of State, alleging that the alliance of the seven cantons was 
contrary to certain articles of the Federai Pact, and that consequently “ it 
is forbidden and ought to be dissolved.”’ 

— A decree issued by his Holiness Pius IX. authorizing the construction 
of railways in the Roman states. On this same day a public banquet 
was given in the Alberti theatre at Rome, at which 800 Roman citizens 
assembled to celebrate the return of the political exiles. 

14. Tampico taken by the American Commodore Connor without re- 
sistance, the Mexican forces having retreated on his approach. 

16. By a decree of this date the courts of Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, revoke and annul the articles of the treaties of 1815, constituting 
Cracow a free republic, and restore the town and territory of Cracow to 
Austria as previous to 1809. In pursuance of this decree, the Austrian 
general Count Castiglione took possession of Cracow in the name of the 
Austrian Emperor, and handed over the civil government to the Aulic 
councillor, Count Maurice de Deyme. This annexation was subsequently 
protested against by England, France, Sweden, and Turkey. Soon 
afterwards the kingdom of Poland was incorporated with Russia, and 
made a Russian province. 

— At the election of a lord rector of the University of Glasgow, an 
equal number of the nations having declared for each of the two candi- 
dates, Lord John Russell and the poet Wordsworth; professor Nichol, 


the ee-temon gave his casting vote for Lord John, who was accordingly 
elected, 
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- 16. The Duc de Bourdeaux married to the Archduchess Maria Theresa 
of Modena, at Bruck in Styria. 

22, The Bey of Tunis arrived in Paris after a royal progress through 
France: he had landed at Toulon on the 13th. 

— Large meetings held at Wakefield and several of the great manu- 
facturing towns to promote the passing of a Ten Hours Factory Bull. 

25. The Conde de Montemolin, son of Don Carlos, arrived in London. 

26. An important meeting of bankers, merchants, manufacturers, and 
other inhabitants of Manchester was keld in the town hall to take measures 
for the abolition of the Salt tax and Salt monopoly of the East India 
Company, It was resolved to petition Parliament on the subject. Nine 
memorials against this oppressive monopoly were presented to the Indian 
authorities from commercial bodies in Chester, Worcester, Blackburn, 
Manchester, and Liverpool. Numerous meetings were held also about 
this time in Liverpool and other large towns of the United Kingdom, 
and associations formed, for the purpose of procuring a reduction of the 
Tea Duties. 

— The Duke of Palmella banished by the Queen of Portugal. 

28. The number of persons employed on public works in Ireland this 
week was 273,023, and expenditure amounted to £117,591. The total 
expenditure of the month amounted to £345,065, 

ec. 2. The Dublin papers of this date announce that one thousand 
notices were lodged in the proper offices of the Four Courts to foreclose 
mortgages on Irish estates. 

— A deputation of the citizens of London waited by appointment at 
the Home Office for the purpose of presenting through the Secretary of 
State a memorial to the Queen, praying her Majesty to cause the ports 
to be opened for the free admission of corn, with a view to relieve the 
distress of the people. 

5. This day being the centenary of the expulsion of the Austrians from 
Genoa was celebrated in a very marked manner in that city. Inthe 
evening the Apennines from Genoa to Tuscany were illuminated with 
bonfires. 

6. Santa Anna appointed President by the Mexican Congress. 

9. The Paris Moniteur of this date contained a royal ordonnance 
authorizing the admission for home ccnsumption of foreign corn and 
flour imported in foreign bottoms. Notwithstanding that large impor- 
tations of bread stuffs had taken place, the state of the corn market was 
producing a feeling of alarm throughout France, and prices were con- 
tinually rising. 

14. A numerous meeting of Irish landed proprietors was held in Dub- 
lin to devise the best means of meeting the present difficulties of Ireland 
in relation to the relief and employment of the people. A committee 
was appointed to frame suggestions and prepare petitions with a view to 
amending the temporary relief laws, and to permanent legislation for the 
future, 

— In Mayo the verdict at eight inquests was ‘‘ death by starvation.”” 
‘¢ Famine fever’? had made its appearance in West Carbery and Skib- 
bereen, in the county of Cork. 

15. The Bey of Tunis left Paris for Toulon en route for his own 
dominions. 

18. By a treaty of this date between the British Government and the 
Sultan of Borneo, the island of Labuan and its dependencies were incor 
porated with the British empire, and formal possession was taken of it in 
the presence of the Bornean chiefs, 
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18. A public meeting was held in Edinburgh to devise means of miti-. 
gating the distress prevailing among the inhabitants of the highlands 
and islands of Scotland, 330,000 of whom, it was stated, were this year 
deprived of the usual means of subsistence. 

_ 22. A division of the Portuguese insurgents commanded by Count 
Bomfim was defeated by the Queen’s troops under the marquess of Sal- 
danba at Torres Vedras. Count Bomfim and several of his officers were 
taken prisoners and subsequently transported to Angola. On receiving 
news of this defeat the Count das Antas, who was at the head of a large 
body of insurgents at Rio Maior, retreated on Coimbra. On the 8th 
instant the provisional junta of Oporto had issued a manifesto setting 
forth the unconstitutional acts of the queen’s government, and vindicating 
their right to take up arms in defence of liberty. 

— The third centenary of the royal foundation of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, was celebrated with great magnificence. 

29. The New Zealand Charter founded on the Act of last session of 
Parliament was issued from the Colonial Office. The charter creates 
powers municipal, legislative, and administrative; and exhibits the con- 
stitution of the colony in all the detail in which it was possible to give it 
in this country. 

Jan. 2. The accounts from Ireland continue to be most distressing : 
famine and fever are growing awfully in severity and extent. The British 
Asscciation establi:hed for the Relief of Distress, raise large subscrip- 
tions in all parts of England, and transmit sums weekly to the suffering 
districts in Ireland and Scotland. 

— In consequence of the increasing price of barley, the principal 
brewers of the metropolis raise the price of beer 5s. a barrel. No fluc- 
taation in the price of this article had taken place for 17 years previously. 
The old prices were resumed on the 8th of February after the opening of 
the ports. 

7. Das Antas enters Oporto with his army of insurgents. 

— Death of the Archduke Joseph Anthony John of Austria, at Ofen, 
in his 70th year. He had held the office of Palatine, Governor, and 
Captain-General of Hungary for 50 years. 

10. The ministers of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, separately address 
a note to the Vorort, declaring that their governments will abstain from 
intervention in the affairs of Switzerland only on condition that the 
Swiss adhere to the compact of 1815. In its reply the Vorort claims 
for Switzerland the right to modify its domestic legislation as circum- 
stances may require, and protests against all foreign interference in the 
internal affairs of the country. On the 6th instant the Radicals of Fribour, 
aided by the Free Corps from Vaud had marched against Fribourg an 
been completely routed. ; 

— Death of George Byng, Esq. M.P. for Middlesex in 16 successive 
Parliaments, and during a period of 57 years, in his 83rd year. 

13. A queen’s letter issued in aid of the distress in Ireland and 
Scotland. 

— Pope Pius IX. preached a sermon in the church of San Andrea 
della Valle. 

14. A general meeting of landowners was convened in Dublin by the 
Reproductive Employment Committee to consider the present condition 
of Ireland. It was stated at the meeting on the authority of the Dean 
of Cloyne that 5,000 had perished of famine along the southwest coast 
since September. 

20. The Moniteur of this date contains a royal ordonnance, prohibiting 
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the exportation of potatoes and all kinds of dry vegetables till the 31st 
of July. The price of wheat was still rising, and food riots had occurred 
in various parts of France. 

25. Mr. O’Connell made his last speech in Conciliation Hall, pre- 
viously to leaving Dublin to attend his Parliamentary duties. In his 
address he said his strength was failing fast. 

26. A terrible fire broke out in Pera, a suburb of Constantinople. 
Among the edifices destroyed were the Italian Opera-house and the 
palace of the British Embassy. 

28. Advices from India announce the deposition of the Vizicr Lall 
Sing from the Government of Lahore on a charge of treasonable corre- 
spondence with the Cashmeer insurgents. The period for the retirement 
of the British troops had arrived ; but at the request of the Sikhs, a torce 
of 10,000 men was left at Lahore during the minority of the Maharajah, 
who is only 7 years old. 

— In consequence of the spread of disease the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland reorganise#the Central Board of Health in Dublin. 

Feb. 3. The king of Prussia grants a constitution to his subjects. The 
representative body is to consist of the Provincial Diets conjoined into 
one United Diet, which is to be convened at least once in every four 
years. The king binds himself to contract no new loan, and to impose 
no new tax, except in certain cases, without the consent of the United 
Diet. The nobles are to sit separately, except on financial votes, and 
then they are to sit with the other orders. The United Diet is excluded 
from legislating on all subjects of foreign policy, frontier duties, and war 
taxes; its positive rights are limited to questions of internal taxation. 
The right of petition with respect to internal affairs is conceded. | 

8. Mr. O’Connell made his last speech in the House of Commons. 

10. Great inconvenience felt on all the railways in consequence of a 
great fall of snow, which had accumulated from the 6th instant. All 
traffic was stopped for several hours. At noon 119 mail-bags were over- 
due at the General Post Office. Skating commenced in the parks, the 
frost having continued with little interruption since Christmas Day. On 
the morning of the 12th the thermometer stood at 17 degrees below 
freezing. 

12. The Tweed Mail Steamer on her way from the Havannah to 
Mexico struck on the Alacranes recf, about 60 miles off the mainland of 
Yucatan. Of151 passengers on board 72 were lost. ‘Lhe survivors after 
remaining on the reef, which was covered by every returning tide, for five 
days, were brought off by the Spanish brig asim commanded by Senor 
Bernardino Camp. 

— 17. The Whittington Club held its first soirde at the London Tavern. 
It was attended by about 1400 persons: the Club had then 1200 enrolled 
members. 

18. A large meeting was held in Faneuil Hall, Boston, for the purpose 
of raising funds for the relief of the starving Irish. The Hon. Edward 
Everett, late ambassador to this country, attended. Meetings for a similar 
purpose were held subsequently in New York and most of the great cities 
of the Union. 

20. The Irish papers give details of worse pestilence and deadlier 
famine than they have yet recorded. A verdict of ‘‘ death by starvation’’ 
was given at an inquest held in Bantry on forty bodies. The coroners 
were at work night and day. Want, nakedness, and cold were mowing 
down the people. In many instances the dead were left unburied, 
and the living and the dead were stratched on the same pallet. Thousands 
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were buried uncoffined, it being considered better to give a shilling to 
help to sustain the living than to bury the dead. 

— An order issued from the Howse Guards to reduce the supply of 
corn to troop horses from 10lbs. to 7lbs. a day. 

22. The Epoque, Paris ministerial paper, ceased to exist and was ab- 
sorbed in La Presse. Ata recent trial strange disclosures were made as 
to the manner in which the former journal had been supported by govern- 
ment. A license for a third lyrical theatre had been refused to M. Adam, 
the musical composer. That gentleman addressed himself to the editor 
of the Epoque, who applied to M. Guizot.. The result was that M. Adam 
got the license on paying 100,000 francs in support of the Epogue. 

23. The Mexicans under Santa Anna defeated at Buena Vista by 
General Taylor after two days’ fighting. . 
- 25. A-special meeting of Dissenters was held in the Congregational 
Library to consider the Government Education scheme. It was resolved 
to give the strongest opposition to the measure. Meetings for a similar 
purpose were held about this time at Leeds and several other towns. 

27. Prince Albert elected Chancellor of the University of Cambridge 
by 953 votes, over 837 which were given for Earl Powis. 

— Permission given by the authorities of Schaffhausen to sell the 
flesh of horses, asses, and mules, for human food. 

28. The expenditure on public works in Ireland during the month of 
December was £742,000; for the first four weeks of January £776,000; 
and at this date £1,000,000 a month. The numbers now employed 
amount to 708,228. 

March 3. A desperate riot occurred at Wick in Scotland in conse- 
quence of the shipment of grain. The military were obliged to disperse 
the mob at the point of the bayonet ; and at a subsequent part of the day 
they fired upon the mob, who had renewed the attack, and wounded the 
sheriff and provost of the town. 

5. A fatal explosion of fire-damp took place at the Oaks colliery near 
Barnsley, by which 72 lives were lost. 

— Food riots at Liége, Verviers, and in East Flanders. 

8. Queen Christina and her husband the Duke of Rianzares leave 
Madrid for Paris. Symptoms of mutual dislike were exhibited by 
Queen Isabella and the king about this time. 

15. A numerous public meeting of the citizens of Dublin, presided 
over by the Lord Mayor, was held to petition Parliament ‘on the un- 
paralleled depression of trade in that city, upon the appalling ravages which 
pestilence and famine are making in the country, and to pray that prompt 
measures be taken to save the country from being depopulated, and the 
bonds of society from being rent asunder.”’ 

17. An arrangement was concluded by the bank of France for the dis- 
posal of government stock to the amount of 50,000,000 francs to the 
emperor of Russia. The announcement of the convention caused an 
instantaneous rise in the funds of more than one franc. 

20. Mr. O’Connell, who had removed from London on the 6th instant, 
left Hastings for Folkstone on his way to Italy. He reached Paris on 
the 24th. 

— The deaths from famine were becoming fewer in Ireland at this date, 
but malignant fever was raging with frightful violence and was spreading 
among all classes. 

24. This day was observed as a general fast in England and Scotland. 

25. Prince Albert inaugurated as Chancellor of Cambridge University. 
The ceremony took place at Buckingham Palace. 
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‘28. An ordonnance appeared in the Madrid Gazette dismissing the 
Sotomayor Ministry, and another appointing Senor Pacheco president of 
the council. On the same day the queen signed an ordonnance, allowing 
Senor Olozaga to return to Spain. 

29. General Scott having invested the city of Vera Cruz, summoned 
it to surrender on the 22nd: the garrison having refused to comply, the 
American batteries opened on the town. The bombardment continued 
tillthe 26th, when the Mexicans made overtures of surrender. Terms 
of capitulation were agreed upon on the 28th, and on this date the Ameri- 
cans entered and took possession of the town and also of the castle of San 
Juan d’ Ulloa. 


— Death of Prince Jules de Polignac, Prime Minister of Charles X. 
in 1830, at St.-Germain-en-Laye. 

April 3. The Bogue Forts at Canton were captured by the British, in 
order to obtain redress for the insults heaped upon them by the Chinese. 

5. Birkenhead Docks were opened, and also the extension of the Ches- 
ter railway to the docks, and the park attached to the town. 

— The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the Lord Mayor of Dublin, and 
the heads of several public departments inspected M. Soyer’s model soup 
kitchen in Dublin. The establishment was intended to serve both the 
relief districts of Dublin. 


6. Covent Garden Theatre opened for the representation of the 
Italian Opera, 

11. King Frederick William of Prussia opened the first session of the 
United Diet at Berlin by a long and eloquent extempore speech, in which 
he clearly defined the privileges conceded by the constitution. 

14. An important meeting in support of the Government Scheme of 
Education was held in Freemasons’ Hall. Lord Ashley presided, and the 
meeting was addressed by the bishops of Norwich and St. Asaph. On 
the preceding day a general conference of Congregational Dissenters met 
at Crosby Hall to take measures for opposing the scheme. In all the 
principal towns of the kingdom meetings were held on the same subject 
about this date. 


15. The Peers assembled for the first time in their new palace at 
Westminster. 

— The French Commodore silenced the forts and destroyed five cor- 
vettes of the Cochin Chinese in Turong Bay, with the view of avenging 
the ill treatment experienced by the French missionaries. 

— Death of Louis Napoleon Achille Murat, son of the ex-king of 
Naples and Caroline Bonaparte, in Florida, at the age of 46. 

17. A letter from Constantinople announces that the Sultan had sub- 
scribed £1,000 for the relief of the Irish. 

18. A combined attack was made by the American forces under General 
Scott upon the forts and batteries of Cerro Gordo, which lies on the 
road from Vera Cruz to Jalapa and the city of Mexico. The attack was 
completely successful. The Mexicans under Santa Anna fled, leaving 
6,000 prisoners in the hands of the enemy, who entered Jalapa next day. 

21. A meeting of the Catholic Institute was held to express its indig- 
nation at the exclusion of the Catholics from a share in the education 
grant. On this same day the Wesleyan Methodists announced their 
decision to offer no further opposition to the Government scheme. 

24. Advices from Cork mention the arrival there of the American ship 
Jamestown with a cargo of provisions valued at £15,000, and purchased 
out of the New England subscription fund for the relief of the Irish. 
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The coroners of Cork had resolved to hold no more inquests on persons 
dying in the streets of famine or fever. 

27. Death of Lord Cowley, at Paris, in his 75th year. 

28. The Exmouth emigrant ship from Londonderry to Quebec wrecked 
on the coast of Scotland, and 165 passengers lost. 

30. Death of the Archduke Charles, the hero of Wagram. 

May 3. In the French Chamber of Deputies a correspondence was 
read containing a charge of corruption against M. Teste, minister of 
public works in the Thiers ministry, and now president of the Court of 
Cassation, The letters passed between General Cubigres and M. Par- 
mentier, chief director of a salt-mine company. The General, who was 
Minister of War in the Thiers ministry, undertook to negotiate between 
the Company and M. Teste, who according to the statement gave his 
official support to the Company for 50 marketable shares, each worth 
25,000 francs. The Government instituted legal proceedings against 
the General. 

PRs Jenny Lind made her first appearance at Her Majesty’s Italian 

pera. 

4. Two shots fired at the Queen of Spain in the Calle d’ Alcala in 
Madrid ; the assassin, La Riva, was arrested on the 6th. 

5. Notice given at Liverpool that vessels from Irish ports with deck 
passengers were to be placed under quarantine. 

9. A sharp action was fought near St. Ubes, between Sa da Ban- 
deira’s troops and the Queen 6f Portugal’s forces. The result was a 
drawn battle with a loss of 800 on each side. 

12. Her Majesty Queen Victoria issued orders that only seconds flour 
should be used in the royal household, and that the allowance of bread 
should be restricted to 1 lb. a head for each person dieted in the palace. 

15. Death of Mr. O’Connell, at Genoa, on his way to Rome. He 
was born August 4, 1774. He bequeathed his heart to Rome, where it 
arrived on the 27th, and was interred with great solemnities. 

— At the Windsor corn market, wheat sold for £31 a load. 

16. Death of the Earl of Besborough, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in 
his 66th year. 

21. A protocol of the conference held in London by the representatives 
of Spain, France, Great Britain, and Portugal, declares the concurrence 
of the four ‘Powers in the conditions offered for terminating the civil war 
by the Queen of Portugal to the Junta of Oporto, and rejected by the 
latter. The four Powers engage that the naval forces of their govern- 
ments shall act conjointly with the naval forces of her most faithful 
Majesty ; and the Spanish Plenipotentiary engages that a body of Spanish 
troops shall enter Portmgal and co-operate with the Queen’s troops. 

22. The Grand Duke Constantine of Russia arrived at Woolwich. 

— A large fleet of American ships entered Cork harbour about this 
time with cargoes of corn. 

26. A fancy bazaar in aid of the distressed Irish was held in the riding 
school of the Regent’s Park barracks, under the patronage and superin- 
tendence of the Duchess of Gloucester. The Queen, Prince Albert, and 
other members of the royal family, visited the stalls during the day. 

29. Death of Marshal Grouchy, at St.-Etienne, in his 82nd year. 

30. Death of Dr. Chalmers, in his 67th year, at Edinburgh. __ 

31. A corvette, three armed steamers, one barque, one brig, and two 
schooners, sailed out of Oporto with about 4,000 troops on board, under 
the command of the Conde das Antas. After they had crossed the bar 
of the Duero, they were summoned by the commander of the British 
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blockading squadron to surrender, which they did without firing a 
shot. 

June 2. A decree of the Queen of Spain recals Don Manuel Godoy, 
‘*the Prince of Peace,’’ and appoints a committee to — him compen- 
sation for his losses since 1808. 

5. Prince Oscar of Sweden arrives in London. . 

12. A public meeting was held in the great room of the Society of 
Arts to promote the erection of a monument to William Caxton, and to 
commemorate the introduction of printing into England. The meeting 
unanimously resolved that there should be a monument, and that it 
should be erected in the neighbourhood of Westminster Abbey. 

15. The French Chamber of Deputies sanction the prosecution of M. 
Emile de Girardin, one of their number, by the Chamber of Peers. 
M. Girardin, who is editor of La Presse, had stated in his paper 
that peerages were sold by the Guizot ministry for 80,000 francs. This 
led to the appointment of a Committee of the Peers to investigate the 
matter, and to the demand for the appearance of M. Girardin at their bar. 
In obedience to the resolution of the Deputies, M. Girardin appeared 
before the Chamber of Peers on the 22nd, and in his defence expressed 
the highest respect for the peerage: he was acquitted almost immediately 
by a majority of 134 to 60. 


18. Advices from Portugal announce the submission of Sa da Bandeira 
to the Queen’s authority. 

23. Don Angel de la Riva sentenced to ‘‘ death by the cord,” for having, 
on the 4th of May, fired at the Queen of Spain. 

25. In the French Chamber of Deputies a very stormy debate arose on 
the charges of corruption made against the Guizot Ministry, by M. Gi- 
rardin, who asked for a Secret Committee to make good his accusations. 
Ministers moved the previous question, which was carried by 225 to 102. 
On the following day the Chamber of Peers decided that an impeachment 
for corruption should be preferred against General Cubiéres, M. Pellaprat, 
and M. Parmentier; also against General Cubiéres and M, Pellaprat for 
swindling; and against M, Teste for having accepted bribes to do certain 
official acts. 

26. General Concha, at the head of a Spanish force, entered the city 
of Oporto, the Junta having capitulated. 

— The Trent Valley Railway opened with great éclat. The proceed- 
ings closed with a banquet at Tamworth, which was attended by 1200 
guests, among whom was Sir R. Peel. 

29. This being the festival of St. Peter, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
consecrated four new colonial bishops, in Westminster Abbey, one for 
the Cape and three for Australia. 

30. From Jan. 1 to this date upwards of 100,000 emigrants, almost 
wholly Irish, cleared from the port of Liverpool. 

July 1. The third Report of the Irish Relief Commissioners states that 
out of 2,049 electoral districts 1,677 are under the Temporary Relief Act. . 
In these 1,923,361 rations are distributed gratuitously, and 92,326 rations 
are sold. The Central Relief Committee had received since Jan. 1, 
59,4397. The Society of Friends had contributed 14,576/., besides very 
large quantities of meal, corn, flour, and other American produce. 

5. Prince Albert installed as Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria and Prince Waldemar of Prussia were present 
at the ceremony. 


8. The Pope issues an edict authorizing a National Guard in the Roman 
States. 


— The “ bribery and corruption” trials commenced before the Court 
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of Peers in the palace of the Luxembourg. All the accused answered to 
their names, except M. Pellaprat, who had absconded. The trial con- 
tinued in open court till the 12ths the guilt of all parties being fully 
proved. ‘The court then, having deliberated four days with closed doors, 
delivered judgment on the 17th, as follows: M. Teste condemned to civil 
degradation, a fine of 94,000 francs, and three years’ imprisonment ; 
General Cubiéres and M.: Parmentier to civil degradation and a fine of 
10,000 francs. M. Peilaprat, who surrendered on the 23d instant, and 
acknowledged his guilt, was also sentenced to civil degradation, and a 
fine of 10,000 francs. 

12. A chapter of the Order of the Bath was ‘held in Buckingham 
Palace, on which occasion the Earl of Dundonald was invested with the 
Grand Cross and Star of the Order by her Majesty. The Earl had been 
reinstated in the Order in the month of May last. 

16. Discovery and suppression of a revolutionary plot at Rome. It was 
to have been executed on the 17th instant. ‘On the latter day the Aus- 
trians made an insulting entry into the city of Ferrara, and placed a gar- 
rison in the citadel. 

19. The King-Consort of Spain forbidden by Queen Isabella to occupy 
apartments in the royal palace of Madrid. The royal pair had been long 
estranged and living separate from each other. 

20. The Swiss Diet voted the illegality of the Sonderbund or separate 
alliance of the Seven Catholic Cantons. These Cantons protested against 
the decree, and were preparing to resist its execution. 

23. Parliament was prorogued by the Queen in person. A proclama- 
tioa in this day’s Gazette dissolves the Parliament, and summons a new 
one for the 2lst of September. 

24. Of 57,090 Irish emigrants who arrived in the St. Lawrence, 7,000 
died of ship-fever, between the 8th of May and this date. Fever was 
raging and carrying off great numbers of the residents of Montreal. 

31. Advices from Philadelphia of this date announce a severe action 
between 4,000 Mexicans and 2,500 Americans, commanded by General 
Pearce at Puente Nacional, on the road from Vera Cruz to the city of 
Mexico. The American general claimed a victory, but nevertheless re- 
treated to Vera Cruz. 

— At this date 2,920,792 daily rations were supplied by the Irish 
Relief Commissioners gratuitously, besides 99,920 rations sold. This was 
the largest amount of gratuitous relief distributed during the long pressure 
of the famine. 

Aug. 4. At a Court of Directors held this day at the India House, the 
Earl of Dalhousie was appointed Governor-General of India, and Sir Henry 
Pottinger Governor of Madras. Soon after thig date also Sir H. Smith 
was appointed Governor of the Cape of Good Hope. 

5. The remains of Mr. O’Connell, which had passed through London on 
the 25th of July, were interred with great ceremony in Prospect cemetery, 
Glasnevin, near Dublin. It is stated that upwards of 50,000 persons 
joined the funeral procession. 

9. The Society for the Improvement of the Labouring Classes opened 
their new model lodging-house in George Street, St. Giles’s. It was 
erected at a cost of 5,000/. and is intended for the accommodation of un- 
married labouring men. 

12. Failures in the corn trade to the extent of 1,300,000/. were an- 
nounced during the week. 
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12. The Queen, Prince Albert, and suite, embarked at West Cowes for 
Scotland. 

13. The Austrians take military occupation of the city of Ferrara. The 
Roman Government energetically protested against this act as a violation 
of the Treaty of Vienna, which allows Austria to occupy the arz or 
citadel, and not the city of Ferrara. ‘ 

— General Paredes landed from a British Steamer at Vera Cruz, and 
started immediately for the interior of Mexico, having escaped the vigi« 
lance of the American authorities. 

17. The Duchess de Choiseul- Praslin, only daughter of Marshal Sebas- 
tiani, and the mother of nine children, barbarously murdered in her 4)st 
year by the duke her husband. The cruel deed was done at the residence 
of the duke in Paris. During the preliminary arrangements for his trial 
+ heals took poison and lingered till the 23rd, on which day he 

ed. 

18. Lieutenant Monro, who had surrendered to take his trial for killing 
Colonel Fawcett, in a duel fought at Chalk Farm, on the Ist of July 1843, 
was tried for that offence at the Old Bailey, and found guilty of wilful 
murder, but strongly recommended to mercy. Sentence of death was 
recorded against the prisoner; but this was afterwards commuted to 
twelve months’ imprisonment. 

19. General Scott, who had advanced within a league of the city of 
Mexico, attacked the Mexicans, under Santa Anna, and, after two days’ 
fighting, gains a hard-won victory, with a loss of 1000 out of 6000 men. 
The loss of the Mexicans is stated at 5000 men. A truce, proposed by 
General Scott, was agreed to, with a view to negotiations for peace. 

22. The King of Sardinia protested against the occupation of Ferrara 
by the Austrians. The Pope had established a camp of 15,000 men at 
Forli. 

26. A number of gentlemen interested in the preservation of Shak- 
spere’s house, at Stratford-upon-Avon, met at the Thatched House Tavern, 
to take measures for promoting the subscription set on foot by the Royal 
Shaksperean Club at Stratford. A committee was appointed to carry out 
the objects of the meeting. 

— General Narvaez arrives in Madrid from Paris, which he left on the 
22nd ; is commissioned by the Queen to form a new ministry, and fails. 

27. The Great Britain steam-ship, which had Jain stranded in Dun- 
drum Bay since last September (see ‘‘ Chronicle” of 1847), was floated 
off and towed out to seaward into snug moorings. The engineers by whom 
this feat in marine engineering was achieved are Mr. 1. Brunel, junior, 
and Mr. Bremner, of Wick. ‘The vessel arrived in the Mersey on the 
30th, and after being examined was found to have sustained but little 
damage. 

; a the Cricket high-pressure steam-boat, one of the vessels plying 
between Hungerford Market and London Bridge, at the fare of a halfpenny 
a head, was on the point of moving from the Adelphi pier, with a large 
number of passengers, the boiler burst, in consequence of which the ves. 
sel was shattered and sunk, five persons were killed, and several others 
seriously injured. This accident was caused by the insane practice of 
tying down the safety valves in order to husband the steam power while 
the boat stopped to take in passengers. 

28. The failures announced during three weeks ending this day amounted 
to 3,027,0007. These failures were chiefly in the corn trade. 

29. Ata special delegate meeting of the operative cotton spinners of 
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Lancashire and the adjoining counties, held in Manchester, resolutions 
were passed expressive of regret for the continuance of the depression in 
the cotton trade; and, on account‘of the great disproportion which con- 
tinues to exist between the prices of raw cotton and of the manufactured 
fabrics, recommending a general suspension of work ‘“‘ for a few weeks 
during the present mild and genial season, when in consequence of the 
abundance of vegetable food, the warmth of the weather, and the possi- 
bility, in many instances, of finding out-door employment, the privations 
to which the operatives would be exposed would not be so severe.’ 
Measures were taken to ascertain the opinion of the masters on the 
course proposed. The masters had several meetings on the subject, and 
declined to comply with the suggestions of the — although_ they 
highly commended their careful forethought. 

Sep. 1. The Grand Duke of Lucca issued a dectee, granting the liberty 
of the press, the establishment of a national guard, and the liberation of 
political offenders ; afterwards repenting of having made these concessions, 
the Duke retired to Massa. A deputation waited upon him, entreating his 
return to Lucca, but without success. The inhabitants of Lucca then rose 
en masse, constituting themselves a civic guatd, and in order to compel 
the Duke to return proposed to seize his revenue, and place his palace 
under sequestration. During this state of affairs the Duke returned of 
his own accord on the 3rd, and was received with great rejoicings. On 
the 15th, however, he issued a decree establishing a regency, and retired 
from his dominions under ere of ill health, without fixing a period 
for his return. 

3. The discussions in the Swiss Diet ended with a decree for the expul- 

sion of the Jesuits from the Catholic cantons, the representatives of which 
protested against the decree, and declared their determination to maintain 
the Jesuits in spite of the injunction of the Diet. 
- = A decree issued by the Queen of Spain restoring General Espartero 
to his titles and honours, and appointing him a Captain-General of the 
Spanish army and senator of Spain. On the 2nd instant an amnesty had 
been granted to all political emigrants and political offenders arraigned 
before Spanish tribunals. 

8. The organization of the national guard at Florence, which had been 
decreed by the Grand Duke on the 5th, was celebrated with great re- 
joicings. On the same day an émeute took place at Milan between 
the Austrian troops and the people, who manifested sympathy with the 
Pope. 

13. Death of Marshal Oudinot, Duke of Reggio, at Paris, in his 91st 

ear. 

; 15. A congress of all nations assembled at Brussels to discuss the 

theory of free trade and protection. The congress closed on the 18th 

with a grand banquet to the foreign members of the Free Trade Associa- 
tion of Belgium. On the 21st the Penitentiary congress commenced its 

sittings, at which the different schemes of penitentiary reform, the punish- 

ment of juvenile offenders, and the construction of prison cells, were 

discussed. 

16. Shakspere’s house at Stratford-upon-Avon was sold at the Auction 
Mart in the City of London. It was *‘ knocked down”’ to the united 
committee of London and Stratford, for 30007. 

_ = After the conditions of peace proposed by the American Commis- 
sioner Mr. Trist had been rejected by the Mexicans, hostilities were 
resumed on the 8th, when General Scott attacked the mill De? Rey, and 
was repulsed with loss, On the 14th he marched upon the capital, 
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which he bombarded on that and the following day. On this date he en- 
tered and took possession of the City of Mexico, after a most obstinate 
resistance on the part of the Mexicans under Santa Anna. 
17. The Moniteur contains a royal ordounance, dated the 11th instant, 
appointing the Duc d’Aumale Governor-General of Algeria, in the room 
of Marshal Bugeaud. Algeria had by a royal decree previously issued 
been placed under municipal government. 


21. Her Majesty Queen Victoria arrived at Buckingham Palace on her 
return from Scotland. 

22. A deputation from the Liverpool Stock Exchange arrived in Lon- 
don, and had conferences with the directors of several railway companies, 
with a view to checking the undue absorption of capital in the construction 
of railways, and to urge the companies to promote the suspension of rail- 
way calls now due. The amount of calls due in the United Kingdom 
this month was 2,726,374/. 

24. The inquest on the five persons killed by the explosion of the 
Cricket steamboat was brought to a close, after having lasted for seven 
days. A verdict of manslanghter was found against Henry Robert Heas- 
man, who was acting as engineer at the time of the explosion. The con- 
duct of Clark, who introduced the system of loading and tying down the 
safety valves, was severely censured; and also that of the proprietor 
Mr. Smith. 

25. The notes and bills stolen from Messrs. Rogers and Co. (see 
‘¢ Chronicle ’ of 1846) were restored. The sum thus recovered from the 
thieves amounts to 43,415/. minws 12007. in gold, which of course was 
not returned. It is said that the thief or thieves received a reward of 2,600/. 

26. Marshal Soult appointed Marshal-General of France. The Marshal 
had resigned his post as President of the Council on the 22nd, and been 
succeeded by M. Guizot. 

30. A public meeting of bankers, merchants, and traders was held at 
Manchester, presided over by the mayor, and attended by the representa 
tives of 300 leading firms; to pass resolutions exhorting railway compa- 
nies to contract their new works, and to abstain from enforcing calls on 
shareholders. The total amount of calls for October was 3,493,717/. 
Failures were announced this week in the London papers, amouating to 

over 24 millions sterling. 

Oct. 2. His Holiuess Pope Pius IX. issued a motu proprio decree or- 
ganizing a municipal council in Rome. By another decree, dated the 5th 
instant, his Holiness instituted a council of state, which was to consist of 
a cardinal president, a prelate vice-president, and 24 councillors; of these 
last each province was to appoint one, Bologna two, and Rome four. 
These decrees were most enthusiastically received.—The states of Naples 
were in violent commotion, many of them in open insurrection at this 
time. Rewards of 1000 ducats had been offered, by a proclamation of 
the 25th ult., for every insurgent given up alive to the government, and 
of 500 ducats if dead. 

4. A meeting of bankers, merchants, manufacturers, and tradesmen of 
Birmingham, was held at Dee’s Hotel, to consider the present monetary 
condition of the country, and the operation of the Bank Restriction Act 
of 1844. The meeting, which was attended by Messrs. Muntz, Newde- 
gate, and Spooner, and presided over by Alderman Weston, passed reso- 
lutions condemuing the present monetary system, and calling for some 
measure of relief under the present monetary pressure. 

— General Narvaez becomes Prime Minister of Spain. 


7. A meeting of the magistrates of Tipperary was held in Cashel to me- 
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—— the Lord-Lieutenant on the mid-day murder of Mr. Wm, 
10. The territories of Lucca, which had been abdicated by the Duke on 
the 9th, were formally taken possession of this day for the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, by Count Gherardeschi. By the articles of the cession the 
Duke of Lucca is to receive from Tuscany an annuity of £40,000, until 
the Duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla, now held by the Ex. 
empress Maria Louisa, shall descend to him. 

— Supplies of arms and ammunition entered the territory of Neufchatel 
from France for the canton of Friburg. The progress of these supplies 
was not interfered with; supplies sent on a previous occasion from Be- 
sancgon had been seized. 

— Prince Jerome Bonaparte, after an exile of 32 years, revisited Paris. 
He and his son Prince Napoleon were entertained by King Louis Philippe 
at St. Cloud. ' 

11. The Queen Dowager embarked at Spithead for the island of 
Madeira, where her majesty intended to winter. 

— Mr. Cobden arrived in London from his continental tour. 

13. The King-Consort of Spain returned to the palace of Madrid, a re- 
conciliation with the Queen having been brought about through the agency 
of Monsignor Brunelli, the Pope’s Nuncio. On the next morning Queen 
Christina arrived in Madrid from Paris. 

— Ibrahim Pacha arrived in Malta in quest of health. He had left 
Alexandria on the 9th. 

16. From all quarters of the squth and west of Ireland come loud com- 
plaints of distress and want of employment. Murderous outrages were fear- 
fully on the increase ; armed bodies of men ‘“‘ nocturnally prowl about the 
country in all directions ;’’ resistance to the payment of rates was frequent; 
meetings of the peasantry were held at which long leases and low rents 
were demanded ; another famine was apprehended during the coming 
winter, notwithstanding an abundant harvest; and new demands were 
made on the government to feed the people. | 

17. A meeting of delegates from the different manufacturing localities 
of Lancashire was held in Manchester to promote a tempoxary suspension 
of labour in mills, in opposition to a reduction of wages. 

— Thanksgivings were offered up in all the churches in England for 
the abundant harvest, and ir obedience to a Queen’s letter collections were 
made for the anticipated famine in Ireland. 

19. A deputation from the bankers, merchants, and shipowners of. 
Liverpool had an interview with Lord J. Russell, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the President of the Board of Trade, for the purpose of 
presenting a memorial on the present monetary pressure, as a remedy for 
which an issue of notes, or of Exchequer bills on security of consols and 
produce, was recommended. 

21. At a Court of Common Council the freedom of the City of London 
was voted to His Excellency James Brooke, the Rajah of Sarawak, by 
whose exertions the island of Labuan and its dependencies were annexed 
to the British Empire. His Excellency arrived in London the 4th instant. 
He had been appointed Governor of Labuan and Consul-General of Bor- 
neo previous to his arrival in England. ; 

23. A deputation of London Bankers waited on Lord J. Russell to re- 
present the embarrassments caused by the money pressure, and to induce 
Government to grant relief by a suspension of the Bank Charter Act of 
1844. The Premier consented to lay their representations before the 
Cabinet. The result was a letter, dated the 25th, and signed by Lord 
J. Russell and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to the Governor and 
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Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England, authorising a temporary de- 
parture from Sir R. Peel's Bank Restriction Act. The recommendation 
was immediately acceded to by the Bank directors. 

— The amount of railway calls payable during this week was 1,500,000/. 

— Advices from St. Petersburg announce on official authority the spread 
of cholera throughout the southern provinces of European Russia, and its 
advance northward to within a short distance of Moscow. Letters from 
Constantinople state that the disease had made its appearance at Perecop 
and Trebisonde. 

25. A rescript was received from Rome about this time by Archbishop 
Mac Hale, containing a condemnation by the Propaganda and the Pope 
of the new Government colleges in Ireland. About the same time docu- 
ments were received in London from Rome, establishing a Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy in England, and abolishing the title of Vicar-Apostolic. ‘The 
Irish Catholic prelates presented a memorial on the distress of the poor 
to the Lord-Lieutenant on the 23rd instant, to which His Excelleney 
replied in a speech of great ability, 

30. A proclamation appears in a supplement to the Gazette, summon 


ing Parliament to meet for despatch of business on the 18th of Novembez. | 


XVI—BANKRUPTCY ANALYSIS. 
From November 6, 1846, to November 2, 1847. 


Apothecaries, Chemists, and Druggists,49. Attorneys 4. Auctioneers, 
15. Bakers, 28. Bankers, 4. Beer-sellers, 6. Blacksmith 1. Book- 
binders, 2. Booksellers, 17. Boot and Shoemakers, 19. Brewers, 29. 
Bricklayers and Masons, 12. Brickmakers, 5. Brokers, 4. Builders, 71. 
Butchers, 11, Cabinet Makers, 12, Calico Printers, 3. Carpenters and 
Jointers, 22. Carriers, 11. Carvers and Guilders, 3. Cattle and Horse 
Dealers, 16. Cheesemongers, 7. China, Glass, and Earthenware Dealers, 
19. Clergymen and Schoolmasters, 4. Clothiers, 7. Coachmakers, 14. 
Coach and Omnibus Proprietors, 7. Coal Merchants, 22. Commission 
and Land Agents, 15. Coopers, 2. Corn Merchants and Dealers, 19. 
Cotton Manutacturers, 8. Cotton Spinners, 20. Curriers, 6. Dairymen, 
4. Dealers, 6. Drapers, 50. Dyers and Bleachers, 6. Engineers, 4. 
Farmers and Graziers, 9. Fishmongers, 5S. Fruiterer, 1. Furriers, 2. 
Grocers, 121. Haberdashers,6. Hardwaremen, 6. Hatters, 13. Hop 
Merchants, 6. Hosiers and Glovers, 14. Innkeepers, 34. Iron and Brass 
Founders, 9. Ironmongers, 29. Jewellers, Silver and Goldsmiths, 13 
Lacemen, 10. Leather Sellers, 6. Linen Drapers, 28. Livery Stable 
Keeper, 1. Lodginghouse Keepers, 10. Maltsters, 3. Mercers,4. Merchants, 
47. Millers, 11. Milliners, 8. Money Scriveners,9. Newspaper Pro- 

rietors, 3.. Nets Venders, 2. Oil and Colourmen, J1. Outfitter, 1. 

aper Makers, 7. Pawnbrokers, 3. Plumbers, Painters, and Glaziers, 23. 
Print and Music Sellers, 5. Printers and Publishers, 15. Provision 
Dealers,'5. Railway Companies, 2. Rope Makers, 3. Saddlers, 10. 
Sailcloth Manufacturer, 1. Sawyer, 1. Ship Brokers, 11. Ship Owners, 
3. Shipwrights, 3 Silk Manufacturers,3. Soap Makers, 2. Stationers, 
10. Stock and Share Brokers, 24. Surgeons and Dentists, 17. Tailors, 42. 
Tallow Chandlers, 3. Tanners, 4. Tea Dealers, 10. Timber Merchants, 13. 
Tobacconists, 7. Upholsterers, 9. Veterinary Surgeon, 1. Victuallers, 68. 
Warehousemen, 13. Watch and Clock Makers, 8. Wheel and Mill- 
wrights, 10. Wine and Spirit Merchants, 35. Woollen Drapers, 9. Wool- 


len Manufacturers, 10. Woolstaplers, 11, Worsted Manufacturers, 9. 
Various, 111. Total, 1373, 


1846. 
Oct. — 


Dec. 26, 


30. Chalmers, Rev. Dr., distinguished preacher and seciagieyl 
—. Weissenthurm, Madame, German dramatic writer rere os 
June 16. Papworth, J. B., architect ...... 

—. Borghi, Giuseppe, Italian poet ....... “OPT 
July 7. Biddie, Hon. _Riehard, of cn, * Memoir of Cabot,’ 
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XVIL—NECROLOGICAL TABLE 


OF LITERARY MEN, Artists, &c. 


Jouy, Victor Etienne, French Dramatist and Essayist, 


"He: emite de la Chaussée d’Antin,’ &c. &c. . 
Nov. 2. Tegner, Esaias, distinguished Swedish Poet, ‘ Frithiofs 


23. Darley, George, poetry, criticism, &c. .. 


Simpson, John, artist .....- 


Clarac, Count de, ‘ Musée de Sculpture’ 


; Hewlett, Rev. Jos. ‘ Peter Priggins,’ &c.... 


Napier, Macvey, Edit. of ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ &c. 


Turner, Sharon, ‘ History of the Anglo-Saxons’ ....... 
Hooton, Charles, Launcelot Widge,’ &c. 
Collins, William, R.A. 
. Kretzschmer, Karl Heinrich, historic * 
- Grandville, J. J., eminent designer of book illustrations .... 
. Mars, Mademoiselle, celebrated French comic actress 
Jacobs, Friedrich Christian, German philologist 
Read, William Leman, dramatic writer, &c. 


painter 


ee 


Gartner, Friedrich von, the celebrated Munich architect .... 


. Simpson, Archibald, architect .... 
Nota, Alberto, eminent Italian dramatist .... 
- O’Connell, Daniel ...... 
Pollock, Sir David, chief justice, Bombay 
. Luden, Heinrich, German historian, &c, 


ereeeee 


Herbert, Hon. and Very Rev. William, dean of Prats 


poetry, ‘ Helga,’ &c. ...... 


. Howard, Henry, R.A., artist .... 


8. Peake, B. R., dramatic 
13. Cottingham, Lewis Nockells, architect ...........+. 
14. Brogniart, Alex., mineralogist 
18. Cristall, Joshua, water colour artist .........2...: 
18. Watsor, Musgrave L., sculptor.............. 
Nov. 2. 


. Franzén, Frans Michael, eminent Swedish poet . 
—. Linde, Dr. Samuel, Polish lexicographer 
Sept.16. Soulié, Frederic, French novelist .........- 


eee 
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